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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN, 


For reasons, which it is unnecessary to particularize, we think it right to state 
that the paper on Goldsmith, with which this Series commenced, was written by 
the gentleman who afterwards enriched the Gallery with the admirable biography 
of Bishop Berkeley. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN.—NO. VI. 
LAWRENCE STERNE, 


Few eminent men have left to his bio- Our task is in some degree facili- 
grapher a task more difficult than tated, both by the faithful reflections 
Sterne. His life, character and writ- of himself, which Sterne has, perhaps 
ings appear to be compounded of qua- unconsciously, left us in his writings, 
lities extremely opposite, yet inex- and by the brief autobiographic sketch 
tricably blended ; so that it is as hard which he has written a few days before 
to view them tugether, as to separate his death, at the request of his daughter. 
them with sufficient precision and dis- This, so far as facts are concerned, 
tinctness ; nor can we with ease re- must, however, be our only guide to a 
duce a combination so eccentric and very late period of the writer's life. 
peculiar to the ordinary scale of human Sterne, we have no doubt, anticipated 
judgments. The opposite prejudices the immediate expansion of this meagre 
of dissentient classes of criticism, sur- summary, which is little more than a 
round us with jealous eye—the free- table of contents, into a full and de- 
thinker in religion—the moral casuist tailed history—while there were yet 
—the single-minded Christian—de- living, those who could have filled up 
mand from us in turn a severity or the outline from their own knowledge 
an indulgence which require a more or inquiry—and while there survived 
dexterous and cautious hand than ours nea of public interest in his works 
to reconcile. There is, nevertheless, and name to render such an under- 
a rule, more safe, perhaps, than popular, taking not imprudent.* As it is, we 
which must serve us instead of much can do little more than regret the 
of this intricate wisdom—to speak the scantiness of our materials to execute 
truth in simplicity, without regard to a faithful sketch of this interesting and 
the prepossessions of opinion. singular character. Yet it must be ad- 





* Nothing so decidedly tends to throw an obscurity upon the memory of 
illustrious persons, as the narrow and selfish jealousy of children and surviving rela- 
tions. Ifthere should chance to exist any evidence of human infirmity—if genius 
has been accompanied by any of those aberrations and eccentricities, of which the 
history of literature is full—it is absurdly thought a sufficient reason for devoting 
to oblivion the name, which the anxious labour of a life was devoted to perpetuate 
in the memory of the living. To be remarked for singularities, or even for those 
moral defects which belong to human nature, may often hurt the living—in the 
memory of the dead they are as if they had not been. They are gone to their dread 
account. To the world they but survive in their intellectual monuments. With 
their follies we are only so far concerned as the features of a moral portraiture, which 
all men desire to leave—but which, if not a likeness, is nothing. They who would 
suppress the weaknesses and characteristic defects, are unconsciously annihilating all 
that genius seeks to perpetuate. The name becomes as the unrecording hieroglyphic 
—the volume a nameless tombstone. 
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mitted, that if the more direct and 
ordinary materials are insufficient, the 
evidences which arise from circum- 
stances, style of composition, and the 
characteristic traits of a strongly fea- 
tured mind, offer a more than usual 
guidance to biographical conjecture. 
To this may be added, that this de- 
ficiency is also to a certain extent com- 
pensated by the distinctness and au- 
thenticity of our information, in all that 
regards the main facts of his life—our 
outline is perfect—the colouring and 
expression must be sought from the re- 
flected lights and shadows of the 
Shandy family. 

In this memoir of himself, which 
may be found in the beginning of every 
edition of his writings, Sterne has 
minutely detailed the particulars of his 
genealogy. From this, it will be here 
enough to mention, that his father was 
grandson to Dr. Richard Sterne, Arch- 
bishop of York, who died in 1683. 
His third son, Simon Sterne of Elving- 
ton, left six children, of whom Sterne’s 
father, Roger, was the second; and 
Dr. Jaques Sterne, Prebendary of 
York, &c. afterwards mentioned in 
this memoir, the third. 

“ Roger Sterne,” me the narrative, 
“grandson to Archbishop Sterne, lieu- 
tenant in Handaside’s regiment, was 
married to Agnes Hebert, widow of a 
captain of good family.” Of this mar- 
riage, Lawrence was born in Clonmel, 
Nov. 24, 1713. Immediately after this 
his father’s regiment was disbanded, on 
which the family removed to Elving- 
ton, near York, and remained until the 
regiment was re-established, about ten 
months after, when they returned to 
Ireland. From this we find, as might 
be expected, from the recollections of 
so eurly an age, a brief and indistinct 
summary of the fatiguing and oppressive 
wanderings, distresses and calamities 
of some years of laborious and hasty 
change from place to place as the 
regiment shifted its quarters, It is 
easier to imagine than describe the 
confused, though often vivid and im- 
pressive images of military life, as they 
must have been remembered from an 
age when all is new to the sense, aud 
understood by the fancy rather than 
the reason. ‘The storm at sea, and the 
rapid and various march, can scarcely 
have been the every-day incidents of 
his childhood, without having left im- 


pressions deeply coloured and inte- 
resting in detail. During the first 
three years of his life, he was in rapid 
succession transferred, with the move- 
ments of his father’s regiment, from 
town to town—York, Dublin, Ply- 
mouth, and Dublin again. In 1719, 
when in his sixth year, the regiment 
was embarked in the Vigo expedition ; 
the vessel in which he was, was driven 
by “stress of wind” into Milfordhaven. 
Having landed at Bristol, they removed 
to Plymouth, and from that to the Isle 
of Wight. Here his family remained 
until the return of the regiment, when 
they again embarked for Dublin. A 
violent storm threw them on the Welsh 
coast, and a month passed before they 
were enabled to reach Dublin. From 
this, Sterne’s family, as he characte- 
ristically tells us, “travelled by land” 
into the county of Wicklow, where 
they passed sometime withthe Rev. Mr. 
Featherstone, at Animoe. “In this 
place,” his memoir says, “I had that 
wonderful escape in falling through a 
millrace while the mill was going, and 
of being taken up unhurt. The stor 

is incredible, but known for truth in all 
that part of [reland, where hundreds of 
the common people flocked to see me.” 
Sir W. Scott, who visited that vicinity 
in 1825, tells us that “the mill where 
Sterne encountered this remarkable 
risk, has been only lately destroyed, 
and his escape still lives in village 
tradition.” 

In 1722, the regiment was ordered 
to Carrickfergus, but the Sternes pro- 
ceeded no further than Mullingar, 
where they happily met a relation, a 
collateral descendant from Archbishop 
Sterne, who received them with al 
the warm hospitality of the time into 
his castle—and having detained them 
for a year, sent them, “loaded with 
kindnesses, &c.” to Carrickfergus. 

In the course of these migrations, 
our author briefly records the births 
and deaths of a sister and two brothers. 
In the year 1722 or 1723, he is doubt- 
ful which, his father obtained leave of 
absence, in order to place him at school 
in Halifax, where he remained “ until 
by God’s care of me, my cousin, Sterne 
of Elvington, became a father to me, 
and sent me to the University.” 

The next occurrence of any im- 
portance in this brief summary, is the 
embarkation of the regiment in which 
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his father served, to assist in the siege 
of Gibraltar. Here an unhappy inci- 
dent took place, which eventually de- 
prived Sterne of a father. This, we 
shall give in his own words, with the 
lighter anecdote which follows it too 
closely to be disjoined. 


“From this station the regiment was 
sent to defend Gibraltar, at the siege, 
where my father was run through the 
body by Captain Phillips, in a duel (the 
quarrel began abouta goose! )—-with much 
difficulty he survived, though with an 
impaired constitution, which was not able 
to withstand the hardships it was put to; 
for he was sent to Jamaica, where he 
soon fell by the country fever, which 
took away his senses first, and made a 
child of him; and then, in a month or 
two, walking about continually without 
complaining, till the moment he sat down 
in the arm-chair, and breathed his last, 
which was at Port Antonio, on the north 
of: the island. My father was a little, 
smart man, active to the last degree in all 
exercises, most patient of fatigue and dis- 
appointments, of which it pleased God to 
give him full measure. He was, in his tem- 
per, somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a 
kindly sweet disposition, void of all design ; 
and so innocent in his own intentions, that 
he suspected no one; so that you might 
have cheated him ten times in a day, if 
nine had not been sufficient for your pur- 
pose. My poor father died in March, 
1731. I remained at Halifax till about 
the latter end of that year, and cannot 
omit mentioning this anecdote of myself 
and schoolmaster:—He had the ceiling 
of the school-room new whitewashed ; 
the ladder remained there. I, one un- 
lucky day, mounted it, and wrote with a 
brush, in large capital letters, LAU. 
STERNE, for which the usher severely 
whipped me. My master was very much 
hurt at this, and said, before me, that 
never should that name be effaced, for I 
was a boy of genius, and he was sure | 
should come to preferment. This ex- 
pression made me forget the stripes I had 
received,” 


He was 15 years of age when sent 
to the University of Cambridge ; he 
was entered in Jesus’ College, under 
the tuition of Mr. Cannon. Having 
graduated in 1736, he came. to York, 
where his uncle resided. This uncle 
was a prebendary of Durham, and also 
of York, and possessed miny ecclesias- 
tical preferments, and had, of course, 
no small influence in the diocese. By 
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this influence he obtained for his 
nephew the living of Sutton. The 
history of his marriage may best be 
told by himself— 

« At York I became acquainted with 
your mother, and courted her for two 
years—she owned she liked me, but 
thought herself not rich enough, or me 
too poor, to be joined together. She went 
to her sister’s in S ; and I wrote to 
her often. I believe then she was partly 
determined to have me, but would not 
say so, At her return she_fell into a 
consumption; and one evening that I 
was sitting by her, with an almost broken 
heart to see her so ill, she said, *‘ My dear 
Laurey, I never can be yours, for I verily 
believe I have not long to live! but I 
have left you every shilling of my for- 
tune.’ Upon that she showed me her 
will. This generosity overpowered me. 
It pleased God that she recovered, and I 
married her in the year 1741.” 





His uncle also at this time obtained 
for him a prebendary of York; but soon 
after quarrelled with him. Dr, Sterne 
was deeply interested in the politics of 
the day; he was engaged much in 
the concerns of the Whig party, and a 
zealous supporter of the Hanoverian 
succession. There is some reason to 
presume that his nephew, attached to 
him by gratitude, not less than blood, 
was to some extent drawn into the 
sphere of his uncle’s zealous political 
activity ; though we have his own assur- 
ance that the coolness which atter- 
wards arose between them, was caused 
by his refusal to assist his uncle in 
this warfare. The probability is, 
that the factious feelings, which but 
too often find no level too low for 
their fierce rancour, soon reached a 
point to which the proud and sensitive 
spirit of Sterne could not stoop. His 
own assertion is, that he detested the 
dirty work of newspaper paragraphs ; 
yet there is, in the sketch of Dr. 
Slop, some evidence of his having 
carried to a length not quite justifiable, 
his participation in the angry feelings 
of Dr. Sterne. This coarse and malig- 
nant, though clever caricature, of the 
fidelity of which we cannot pretend to 


judge, is familiar to most of our readers, 


[t was written with the vindictive pur- 
pose of retorting the resentment of Dr. 
Burton, whom his uncle had arrested 
in 1745, on a charge of high treason. 
Of this period of his life—the hap- 
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piest, though least affected by that 
whirl of constant excitement which 
characterizes his after career—there is 
little memorial ; yet this little has the 
interest of being pregnant with the 
writer’s character. His account of 
himself, from the year 1741 to 1760 is 
briefly summed in his own words— 

«« By my wife’s means I got the living 
of Stillington; a friend of her’s in the 
south had promised her, that, if she mar- 
ried a clergyman in Yorkshire, when the 
living became vacant, he would make her 
a compliment of it.” 

«T remained near twenty years at Sut- 
ton, doing duty at both places. I had 
then very good health. Books, painting, 
fiddling, and shooting, were my amuse- 
ments. As to the squire of the parish, I 
cannot say we were on a very friendly 
footing; but at Stillington, the family of 
the C *s showed us every kindness: 
twas most truly agreeable to be within 
a mile and a half of an amiable family, 
who were ever cordial friends.” 





A specimen of Mr. Sterne’s abi- 
lities in the art of designing, may 
be seen in Mr. Wodhul’s poems, 
8vo. 1772. Of such specimens, the 
result of unprofessional industry, few 
have probably deserved to survive 
the brief wonder of the partial home 
circle. Yet there cannot but be felt a 
natural curiosity to see how genius 
which is identified with one species of 
result, may have succeeded in another; 
neither can such a specimen be without 
some interest of a more distinct and 
rational kind, to those whose study it 
is to trace in all its results, the identity 
of human character. Painting—of 
which, as in the kindred science 
of the poet, the main principle is 
to awaken fancy by the illusion of 
effects and associations, must have pos- 
sessed a strong enchantment for a mind 
so sensibly alive to impressions, and so 
rich in graphic conceptions as Sterne’s. 
But for the present, it is more to 
our purpose to look on the favorite 
pursuits, fur the strong light in which 
they shew the moral as well as the in- 
tellectual temper, which must have 
concurred to produce the singular and 
eccentric course of life and study 
indicated by his writings. The pur- 
suits which he represents as having 
been his chief amusements, form a 
combination not very infrequent, but 
when carried beyond a very moderate 
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cultivation, ever, or at least mostly; 
indicative of fine nerve, delicate taste, 
quick sensibility, and a light and vari- 
able temper. Such a combination it is 
not hard to trace in the various, desul- 
tory, and vivacious page of Sterne. 

In 1747, he took a house in York 
for his wife and daughter, and went to 
London to publish the two first volumes 
of Tristram Shandy. Their success 
was brilliant and instantaneous ; and 
to this the faults of his style contributed 
little less than its perfections. Num- 
bers will ever be found to applaud 
those who can address the passions 
without offending against decorum ; and 
when the reputation for wit and 
humour is obtained many will join in 
the laugh, without perceiving the point, 
or discover wit where the sense is only 
conceited or obscured. To this one of 
the peculiar artifices of Sterne’s writing 
affords the amplest scope, as it consists 
very much in conveying indirectly, and 
by remote allusion and insinuation, 
that which may not be directly said 
without offence. Where so much is 
thus left to the reader’s quickness, 
invention will be on the alert to find 
meanings or improve them. That 
which might revolt the taste is veiled, 
and comes with softened effect through 
the attractive mist of conjecture. 
It is applauded in the surprise of un- 
expected wit, and thus finds its way to 
the passions before it can be appre- 
hended by the more tardy vigilance of 
the moral sense. The outcry was also 
loud—but the world was, as usual, on 
the side of the laugh. Not to laugh 
was to be exposed to the sneer of wit, 
and the charge of dulness—to censure, 
was branded as hypocrisy. Sterne 
was defended on the just merits of his 
beautiful sketches of human nature ; 
and with less truth, by a denial of the 
weighty reproach. A distinction more 
nice than just was drawn between the 
mere violation of decorum, and the 
direct corruption of the passions. A 
mistake so palpable, seems hardly to 
demand exposure—were it not that it 
is one of that peculiar class of mistakes 
which our nature is too willing to com- 
mit. Human passions, and especially 
those of the coarser kind, are by the 
conventions of society coustraincd to 
dwell in mystery, and to be tampered 
with under the mask and hood of de- 
corvus concealment. Ever on the alert, 
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the remotest hint is as a clue to the 
inner shrine in the foul labyrinth. It 
is also their nature to be excited by 
partial concealment, and _ accidental 
disclosure—while broad indecency, in- 
neeney associated with disgusting 
images, has in some measure the op- 
posite effect. Neither is there more 
justness in the plea of the writer's in- 
nocence of intention—“ Now, I take 
heaven to witness, after all this badi- 
nage, that my heart is innocent—the 
truth is, that my pen governs me—not 
me my pen.” It is to be feared, that 
such simplicity is too inconsistent, 
either with the shrewd, sly, knowing 
wit of Sterne, or his evident knowledge 
of the moral and animal springs of 
human nature ; and that in this respect 
the epithet of hypocrite—which he was 
too Kee to misapply as a defensive 
weapon—can too easily be retorted. 
These observations may serve to in- 
troduce an anecdote mentioned by 
Scott. 


“Soon after Tristram had appeared, 
Sterne asked a Yorkshire lady of fortune 
and condition, whether she had read his 
book ? 

««T have not, Mr. Sterne,’ was the 
answer; ‘and to be plain with you, I 
am informed it is not proper for female 
perusal.’ 

«“«My dear good lady,’ replied the 
author, ‘do not be gulled by such stories ; 
the book is like your young heir there,’ 
(pointing to a child of three years old, 
who was rolling on the carpet in his 
white tunics,) ‘ he shows at times a good 
deal that is usually concealed, but it is all 
in perfect innocence!’ This witty excuse 
may be so far admitted; for it cannot be 
said that the licentious humour of Tris- 
tram Shandy is of the kind which applies 
itself to the passions, or is calculated to 
corrupt society.” 


Scott’s comment, which we have 
thought it just to add, is characteristic 
of his proverbial benevolence, and his 
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kindly tolerance fur infirmities from 
which he was most exempt. 

In thus frankly censuring what can- 
not, with a due regard to truth, be de- 
fended, we cannot help feeling our- 
selves called upon to deprecate the 
charge of an  unseasonable rigor. 
There is a feeling which loves to 
guard and consecrate the laurel upon 
the monument of genius. No wanton 
aggression should be allowed to scatter 
aspersion against the memory of those 
who, in their generation, have contri- 
buted to erect the volumed pile of 
their country’s literature. But the 
limit to this is as sacred as the fame 
of departed genius—it is the line of 
truth and justice.* Before the lying 
honors are strewn where they can be 
of no avail, and the incense of flattery 
wasted on the “dull, cold ear of death,” 
there is a sad and stern duty to be dis- 
charged to the living. If there can 
be any reasonable objection, in such 
cases, to the exercise of that critical 
candour which seldom spares those 
whom it can most wound,—it is where 
the parent, the brother, or the widow 
survive, to be offended through the 
feelings most entitled to respect. In 
the present instance there is no such 
consideration to restrain us from the 
bounden duty of affirming, that this 
gifted but eccentric work cannot be 
recommended to the young or the un- 
corrupted: and that so far as we might 
admit the moral influence which one, 
at least, of Sterne’s biographers has at- 
tributed to the virtuous simplicity of 
Uncle Toby—it is not yet enough 
to redeem this work from the censure 
of having been written by a Christian 
teacher. It is indeed the error of a 
class to attribute to moral maxims, and. 
the cultivation of sentimental virtue, 
an influence to which it has no pre- 
tension. The error is accepted, be- 
cause it has the merit of offering an 
easy substitute for Christian faith. But 
human passions are not to be silenced 





* De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 1 declare I have considered the wisdom and foun. 
dation of it over and over again, as dispassionately and charitably as a good Christian 
can; and, after all, I can find nothing in it, or make more of it, than a nonsensical 
lullaby of some nurse, put into Latin by some pedant, to be chanted by some hypo- 
crite to the end of the world, for the consolation of departing lechers...... The ruling 
passion, and les egaremens du cur, are the very things which distinguish and mark a 
man’s character, in which I would as soon leave out a man’s head as his hobby-horse, 


Sterne’s Letters. 


+ See Roscoe’s Memoir, 
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or controlled by the pessing shadows 
of poetic fiction. And if they were, 
it is much to be feared that the Widow 
Wadman’s finger might well counter- 
vail the amiable simplicity of Uncle 
Toby’s feelings. We trust that the 
reader will excuse our seeming to lay 
excessive stfess on this one point. But 
there is a mistaken language, which 
we have too often met in the page of 
modern criticism not to wish to depre- 
cate its application here. When the 
critic defends that which sound mo- 
rality and right taste alike condemns, 
it is easy to speak of the pruriency 
that can extract food for the passions, 
from the delicate veil of Shandy’s wit. 
The writer who uses such language is 
aware that it is absurd. Much of the 
merit of this singular work is so in- 
volved in this defect, that if the lurking 
impropriety be not felt, the wit ceases. 

To convey the most perfect idea of 
Sterne, we must have recourse to his 
own pencil. His page is the faithful 
mirror to his mind, “ Tristram Shandy” 
might afford illustration for an essay 
on wit— its nature, classes, and effects, 
—but this is not the place. Its mas- 
terly sketchings, humorous and pa- 
thetic,—the very exquisite of nature, or 
the perfection of caricature—Yorick, 
Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Corporal 
Trim, Dr. Slop—might serve for the 
anatomy of the moralist, or the analy- 
sis of the critic. But the life of 
Sterne offers too copious a_ field 
for digressions not easily avoided. 
Had he never written these works, we 
should, indeed, have lost the auto- 
graphic impression of a mind as strange 
and peculiar as the works it has pro- 
duced. The characters of his differ- 
ent persons are, in truth, fragments of 
himself: however the woof of wit and 
sentiment may have been spun from 
the motley shelf of Crazy Castle, the 
moulding and animating spirit was in 
his own breast. There is not a line in 
the sketch of Uncle Toby, that the 
tact of moral discrimination will not 
transfer to Sterne. The same may be 
said of the elder Shandy,—and in 
Parson Yorick this likeness is the ac- 
knowledged work of design. In these 
will be found, respectively, his nervous 
irritability of temperament, and_ his 
love of theories and curious reading ; 
his overflowing and impulsive benevo- 
lence ; his buoyant humour. Nature 


in this, differs from-the representations 
of fiction. In fictitious delineations, 
the difficulty of harmonizing opposite 
dispositions confines the novelist to a 
narrowed aspect of man. Nature 
combines the extremest opposites—not 
in a few—but almost in the breast of 
every individual. And it is in this 
potential diversity that genius has its 
fairest field and deepest compass. 
The creations of the mind are but trans- 
formations of self; and encrease in num- 
ber and diversity as the sympathies of the 
man are enlarged. Byron’s persons are 
but one—Sterne’s four or five—Scott’s 
and Shakspeare’sthe world. One can be 
but himself—another, with more than 
the fabled power of Proteus, can take 
all forms, and realize all the diversities 
of place, time, and position. But, to 
return to Parson Yorick.—The like- 
ness is probably as true as an artist’s 
picture of himself,—the pleasing lines 
more distinct, and the defects less pro- 
minent. The most frank exposure 
may be excused for suppressing those 
traits which have been the subject of 
wounding reproach. Sterne’s wit had, 
as he implies, too often been used as 
a weapon of offence. The ‘dulness,’ 
which Parson Yorick could not tole- 
rate was, in fact, the disapprobation of 
Mr. Sterne’s clerical brethren, and the 
loud protest of the more pure and re- 
ligious feelings of society. Sterne 
avenged himself with his own wea- 
pons—and felt an unreasonable sur- 
prise to find, that keen and galling 
sarcasm excited resentment. In the 
person of Yorick he pleads “ unwary 
pleasantry,”’ without the “least spur 
from spleen or malevolence of intent;” 
but it is inconsistent with the keen and 
shrewd tact of Sterne’s raillery,—which 
consisted largely in exposing ridicu- 
lous traits, and affixing apt nicknames, 
that it should be free trom the consci- 
ousness of giving pain. The wit, which 
deals in satire, is nourished by the gall 
of our nature. With these qualifying 
remarks, we may present the reader 
with a sketch from the master’s hand— 
as true, at least, as the characteristic 
mask, which hides most men’s charac- 
ters. A delusion—yet the face they 
wear :— 


«T will not philosophize one moment 
with you about it; for happen how it 
would, the fact was this: that instead 
of that cold phlegm and exact regularity 











of sense and humours you would have 
looked for in one so extracted—he was, 
on the contrary, as mercurial and suili- 
mated a composition,—as heteroclite a 
creature in all his declensions,—with as 
much life and whim, and gaité de ceur 
about him, as the kindliest climate could 
have engendered and put together. With 
all this sail, poor Yorick carried not one 
ounce of ballast; he was utterly unprac- 
tised in the world; and, at the age of 
twenty-six, knew just about as well how 
to steer his course in it, as a romping un- 
suspicious girl of thirteen: so that upon 
his first setting out, the brisk gale of his 
spirits, as you will imagine, ran him foul 
ten times in a day of somebody’s tackling ; 
and as the grave and more slow-paced 
were oftenest in his way, you may 
likewise imagine, ’twas with such he had 
generally the ill luck to get the most en- 
tangled. For aught I know, there might 
be some mixture of unlucky wit at the 
bottom of such fracas ; ——for, to speak 
the truth, Yorick had an invincible dislike 
and opposition in his nature to gravity ;— 
not to gravity as such ;—for where gravity 
was wanted, he would be the most grave 
or serious of mortal men for days and 
weeks together;—but he was an enemy 
to the affectation of it, and declared open 
war against it, only as it appeared a cloke 
for ignorance or for folly: and then when- 
ever it fell in his way, however sheltered 
and protected, he seldom gave it much 
quarter, 


« But, in plain truth, he was a man 
unhackneyed and unpractised in the 
world; and was altogether as indiscreet 
and foolish on every other subject of dis- 
course where policy is wont to impress 
restraint. Yorick had no impression but 
one, and that was what arose from the 
nature of the deed spoken of; which im- 
pression he would usually translate into 
plain English, without any periphrasis— 
and too oft without much distinction of 
either person, time, or place—so that 
when mention was made of a pitiful or 
ungenerous proceeding, -——he never gave 
himself a moment’s time to reflect who 
was the hero of the piece, what his sta- 
tion, or how far he had power to hurt 
him hereafter ; but, if it was a dirty 
action,— without more ado,—The man 
was a dirty fellow;—and so on. And as 
his comments had usually the ill fate to 
be terminated either in a bon mot, or to 
be enlivened throughout with some drol- 
lery or humour of expression, it gave 
wings to Yorick’s indiscretion. In a 
word, though he never sought, yet, at the 
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samé time, as he seldom shunned occa- 
sions of saying what came uppermost, and 
without much ceremony, he had but 
too many temptations in life, of scattering 
his wit and his humour,—his gibes and 
his jests about him. They were not 
lost for want of gathering.” 

This outline of Parson Yorick is not 
so much incorrect as defective,—if 
viewed with regard to Sterne. Such 
is human character—the friend and 
foe, can from the same man, draw their 
opposite resemblances, with equal 
truth. Good and evil are but opposite 
reflections of a sentiment, as circum- 
stance gives the direction, or as the as- 
pect varies. The mind of Sterne was 
the result of a frame too excitable, frail, 
and finely strung, for the quiet plod- 
ding way of even-paced worldly pru- 
dence and discretion. He was restless 
with excessive stimulus, and quickly 
sensible to every outward impression. 
Overflowing with humour, he could 
not control it ;—alive to the ridieu- 
lous, and irritable, he could not help 
being occasionally mischievous and 
occasionally malicious. Nor is it easy 
to resist the temptation to provoke a 
laugh, or the stimulus produced by the 
applause of the light and heedless, 
who are the many. To this the per- 
secution of the nominal friends of 
decorum and religion, and the disap- 
probation of the sincere—may be 
added as causes exasperating to a vain 
and spirited mind. Thus, with the 
kindliest frame of feeling, and the 
keenest sensibility to all that is lovely 
in virtue, and to the purest influences 
of the religion of the gospel, this 
amiable, but too light-spirited man, 
was allured, excited, and impelled 
along his brilliant path of error. 

The publication of “ Tristram 
Shandy” had the effect of at once in- 
troducing its author to the very elite of 
London life. And as his conversation 
was of the same versatile and piquant 
texture as his writings, the impression 
which it produced was adapted both to 
increase and confirm the prepossessions 
of the gay world. The run of the 
most attractive book is but momen- 
tary ; the author, in few instances 
qualified to maintain the difficult 
test of personal observation, ceases to 
be the lion of the drawing-room. But 
Sterne was everywhere himself—the 
Cervantic spirit was ever ready to sct 
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the table in a roar; his kindliness 
came at the lightest appeal ; his laugh 
and jest were ever at the call of every 
folly that provoked them. Full of 
fervid earnestness, his sympathy was 
never wanting, and everyone who had 
the perception of humour, or the love 
of social spirit, were his friends. 
Many took him up, because a perse- 
cuting zeal was manifested by a few ; 
and stil] more, it is to be feared, be- 
cause they contemned the offence of 
the pious, as well as the censure of 
the nice. He was engaged to dinners 
for three months,—nor was any festal 
assemblage complete without his pre- 
sence. He was invited to the private 
parties of the royal family—at least to 
those of the younger members. The 
celebrated Bishop of Gloucester, 
(Warburton,) was his admirer and 
correspondent ; and different prelates 
made him handsome offers of church 
preferment. About this period, 1760, 
Lord Fauconbridge presented him 
with the curacy of Coxwould ; which 
became to him a retreat during the in- 
tervals of retirement from that world 
which was to occupy so much of the 
remainder of his life. There occurs 
in one of his letters, written some 
years after, a description of his man- 
ner of life in this favorite spot :— 


«T sit down alone to venison, fish, and 
wild-fowl, with curds and strawberries, 
and all the simple plenty which a rich 
valley, (under Hamilton hills,) can pro- 
duce,—with a clean cloth on my table, 
and a bottle of wine on my right hand, 
to drink your health.—I have a hundred 
hens and chickens in my yard; and not 
a parishioner catches a hare, a trout, or a 
rabbit, but he brings it as an offering to 
me” 6 ls «Tam in high spirits,— 
care never enters this cottage.” 


If we are to judge from the evidence 
of his sermons, and from other indirect 
traces, we might infer that he was not 
deficient in the duties of his vocation 
as a parish minister. In what spirit 
these were performed, we have not the 
means of very accurately deciding, 
and do not desire to draw inferences 
from general notions of his character. 
Of his sermons we shall speak here- 
after ; but of the zeal and sincerity with 
which he acted, the only positive in- 
ference would be favourable so far as 
it can be of any value. The testi- 
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mony to be drawn from the offerings 
mentioned in the above extract, is much 
diminished in value by the manner in 
which they must been have procured, 
and the class of persons most likely to 
he the offerers. It may be not un- 
justly observed, that a manner so popu- 
lar, and habits so free, may, with a 
certain degree of ministerial conni- 
vance, have been more likely to con- 
ciliate the idlers of the parish. The 
kind address—the ready sympathy— 
and the known well-attested benevo- 
lence—must, nevertheless, be also 
thrown into the scale; and with a 
liberal allowance for the mingled emo- 
tions and largely alloyed virtues of 
our nature, it may be felt that there is 
yet more left for human sympathy and 
respect than for censure. 

The brief method and rapid transi- 
tion of our authority, passes the follow- 
ing two years without a fact. His let- 
ters, which after this have been our sole 
guide, supply no information that is 
very important; enabling us just to 
say, that he chiefly lived during this 
period in the very heart of the great 
world, enjoying a notoriety of reputa- 
tion which is seldom long accorded to 
those whose principal claim is to keep 
up the laugh. It may be, therefore, 
our best resource to fill the chasm by 
one or two brief extracts from his let- 
ters, which will, to some extent, serve 
to bring him, in person, forward for 
the confirmation of the estimate which 
we have been enabled to form of his 
manner, conversation, and character. 
These not merely confirm the notion 
of Mr. Sterne, which we have at some 
yp drawn from his other writings, 

ut convey them with an evidence 
more certain because more direct.—In 
one of those to his friend and relative 
John Hall Stevenson, there is a pas- 
sage pregnant with characteristic 
touches of Yorick :— 


« Panty is mistaken,—I quarrel with 
no one.—There was that coxcomb of 
—— in the house, who lost temper with 
me for no reason upon earth but that I 
would not fall down and worship a bra- 
zen image of learning and eloquence, 
which he set up to the persecution of all 
true believers—I sat down upon his 
altar, and whistled in the time of divine 
service,—and broke down his carved- 


work, and kicked his incense-pot to the 
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a . So he retreated, sed non sine 
felle in corde suo.” 





Another extract from the same cor- 
respondence contains a just and pro- 
bably feeling picture, which the reader 
will perceive to be but another aspect 
of the same erratic and impressible 
character : 


« And if God, for my consolation un- 
der them, had not poured forth the spirit 
of Shandeism into me, which will not 
suffer me, for two moments, to think on 
any grave subject, I would else lie down 
and die,—die, —and yet, in half an hour’s 
time, I'll lay a guinea, I shall be as merry 
as a monkey,—and as mischievous, too, 
and forget it all,” 


The next distinct trace which we 
can discover among our scanty docu- 
ments, affords an indistinct view of the 
sad truth, which must have probably 
pete itself to the heart of this 
ight, yet impressible man, with a 
mournful force of reality,—that he had 
sacrificed peace, happiness, as well as 
health, for notoriety and the heartless 
applause of the world. ‘There is a 
vein of concealed sadness breaking 
through tlie sallies of his reckless mer- 
riment, that brings strongly to the 
fancy the meaning of the royal 
preacher, “ As the crackling of thorns 
under a pot, so is the laughter of the 
Jfool."* He had sacrificed the enviable 
peace, the tranquil and exalting round 
of holy duty, the healthful diversity of 
tasteful study and active enjoyment, 
for applause, which was little mixed 
with solid approbation, and for praise 
which, were it not hedged round by 
the glitter of wealth and the specious 
imposition of rank, he would have 
valued at its real worthlessness. His 
maxim that “whenever a man laughs 
he adds a year to his life,” if it oc- 
curred to him when alone at this 
period of seeming enjoyment, must 
have been repeated with a sigh. He 
must, in the sad truth of solitary re- 
flection, have felt that the intensity of 
his spirits did not contribute to their 
permanence. In his prodigality of life, 
the waste became too rapidly felt and 
seen. The Cervantic flame was too 
bright for the frail vessel that held it. 
The continued excitement, the revel 
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of dissipation, too much prolonged, 
and with too little intermission repeat- 
ed, combined with the excessive ex- 
citability of his frame and spirits, had 
the effect of breaking a constitution, 
which was by nature not of the strong- 
est.—To this, the labor of much wri- 
ting, and the exertion of preaching, 
for which he was not sufficiently ro- 
bust, contributed. And not the least, 
that well-known vitality of the nervous 
temperament, which lends the false 
energy of excitement almost to the 
last breath of life, would not allow 
him to take the natural warnings of 
diminished health. The reader has 
seen but little of the world, who has 
not met some living illustration of 
this melancholy condition. More than 
once had it been our fortune to trace 
to his retirement, the ‘ Cervantic spirit 
that set the table in a roar, and to ob- 
serve the quenched glance and leaden 
ale cheek, sadly contrasting with the 
ast night’s bright play of meaning 
smiles, and eye that flashed electric 
wit : we have felt it hard to conceive 
how all that dull and saturnine spleen 
could ever again be lighted up into the 
festive mood, or by what process that 
clock run down was, in a few hours, to 
be again wound up to the movement of 
its functions. Yet soit was. The change 
of dress—the atmosphere of a crowd— 
the very gleam of ative dissipation ; 
and the extreme change, like reani- 
mation from the jaws of death, came 
with electric swiftness, and the dull, 
monotonous humorist of the home- 
scene, laughed and chatted as if he 
never could be dull again. 

The effect of this reckless career of 
dissipation and toil, at last shewed it- 
self in a manner no longer to be tem- 
porized with. In the winter of 1762, a 
bloud-vessel in his lungs gave way— 
aud furced him to consult for the pre- 
servation of life. He obtained leave 
to visit France for his recovery. 

At Paris, his reception was as brilliant 
as his ambition would desire. « By- 
the-by,” says he ina letter to Gar- 
rick, “I am somewhat worse in my 
intellectuals, for my head is turned 
round with what I see, and the unex- 
pected honours I have met with here. 
“ Tristram” was almost as much known 
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hereasin London, ..... I 
have just now a fortnight’s dinners and 
suppers upon my hands,” &c. In this 
letter, he specially mentions the Count 
de Choiseu]—M. Pelliture—the Count 
de Lembourg—the Baron d’ Holbach— 
as particularly interesting themselves 
for him. “The Baron d’Holbach,” 
says Sterne, “ has offered any security 
for the inoffensiveness of my behaviour 
in France—'tis more, you rogue, than 
you willdo. This Baron is one of the 
most learned noblemen here, &c. . . 

- + His house is nowas your's was 
tome,myown. . . . . It wasan 
odd incident, when I was introduced to 
the Count de Bissie, which I was at 
his desire, | found him reading “ Tris- 
tram.” Something may be subtract- 
ed for courtesy from the value of such 
an accident ; which is not, we believe, 
an unusual preparation for the vanity 
which will ever be ready to receive it 
in the simplicity of good faith. Yet it 
eannot be doubted that so much in- 
cense, was the result of sincere admi- 
ration. And it must also be allowed 
that the writings and conversation of 
Sterne, were peculiarly adapted to the 
witty and libertine spirit of Parisian so- 
ciety. There were no drawbacks for 
offended piety, nor nice decorum, or 
sound and severe morals. A freedom 
of expression too—the effect ofa national 
coarseness of moral taste—concealed 
and perhaps chastened of its worst 
effects, the pointed impurity of Sterne’s 
language. And he was thus not more 
admired by the light, than approved by 
the sober. However, our philosophy 
may err in this, our fact is vet notori- 
ous. Madame de Rambouillet’s frank- 
ness can be paralleled by instances 
enough, by no means fictitious, from 
the recollections of any one who has 
been very little in French society. “I 
could,” writes Sterne, “write six vo- 
jumes of what has past comically in 
this great scene, since these last four- 
teen days.” To any one accustomed 
to observe the habits of the mind—this 
sentence will strongly attest how much 
of sketching from reality, there is 
likely to be in the whimsical delinea- 
tions of the Sentimental Journey ; as 
also in the similar sketch contained in 
Tristram. 

Of his peculiar style of conversa- 
tional raillery the following is an au- 
thentic report, from a dinner party, at 


which many literary persons were pre- 
sent.—Dr. Hill first describes the pe- 
dantic fluency of some “patent medicine 
monger,” who took the opportunity to 
display his stock of learned ignorance 
in a ceaseless stream of technical jar- 
gon, to the vast annoyance of the com- 
pany. “ The master of the feast” made 
numerous efforts to repress this en- 
grossing pedantry—and to restore the 
tone of general conversation, but to no 
purpose. 

“Goodhumoured Yorick,” saw the 
sense of the master of the feast, and 
fell into the cant and jargon of 
physic, as if he had been one of 
Radcliffe’s travellers. “ The vulgar 
practice,” says he, “ savours too much 
of mechanical principles ; the venerable 
ancients were all empirics, and the 
profession will never again regain 
its ancient credit, till practice falls into 
the old track again. Iam myself an 
instance. I caught cold by leaning 
upon a damp cushion, and after 
sneezing and snivelling a fortnight, it 
fell upon my breast. They bleeded 
me, blistered me, and gave me bobs 
and robs, and whacks and eclymata ; 
but I grew worse; for I was treated 
according to the exact rules of the col- 
lege. In short, from an inflammation 
it came to an adhesion, and all was 
over with me. They advised me to 
Bristol, that I might not do them the 
scandal of dying on their hands, and 
the Bristol people, for the same rea- 
son, consigned me over to Lisbon.— 
But what do 1? Why, I consider that 
an adhesion is, in plain English, only a 
sticking of two things together, and 
that force enough would pull them 
asunder. I bought a good ash pole, 
and began leaping over all the walls 
and ditches in the eountry. From the 
height of the pole, I used to come down 
souse upon my feet, like an ass when 
he tramples upon a bull-dog—but it 
would not do. At last—when J had 
raised myself perpendicularly over a 
wall, exactly across the ridge of it upon 
the side exactly opposite to the adhe- 
sion. This tore it off at once, and I 
am as you see.” 

It cannot be denied, that this is very 
much of that order of wit—the spirit of 
which evaporates with the occasion ; 
yet it is so far valuable here, as helping 
us to some notion of that style of 
raillery, so much celebrated,—of which 
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it is the only authentic specimen we 
can find. 

ln another letter, addressed from 
Paris to his friend Garrick, he tells 
him—* I Shandy it away, more than I 
was ever wont, talk more nonsense than 
ever you heard me talk in your days— 
and to all sortsof people. Qué/e diable 
est cet homme la, said Choiseul, ce Che- 
valier Shandy. You'll think meas vain 
as a devil, was I to tell you the rest of 
the dialogue.” 

In the midst of this gay and glitter- 
ing scene of dissipation and untired 
frivolity—Sterne, as we trace from the 
dates of his letters, remained about five 
months. He was joined by his wife 
and daughter, whom he had left at 
York, but who were from this time to 
become denizens of France for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

Ten days after the arrival of his wife 
and daughter, Sterne again broke a 
vessel in his lungs, and was reduced to 
a state of much feebleness, but he ral- 
lied with surprising rapidity, and seems 
to have entirely recovered his strength 
and spirit, when we find him on his 
journey to Toulouse in the beginning 
of August. In his account of this 
journey thereis in hisletterto Mr. Foley, 
an anecdote which we give as charac- 
teristic of the writer. 

“ Can you conceive a worse accident 
than that in such a journey—in the 
hottest day and hour of it, four miles 
from either tree or shrub which could 
cast a shade of the size of one of 
Eve’s fig-leaves—that we should break 
a hind wheel into ten thousand pieces, 
and be, in consequence, obliged to sit 
five hours on a gravelly road, without 
one drop of water, or possibility of 
getting any. To mend the matter, 
my two postillions were dough-hearted 
fools, and fell a crying. Nothing was 
to he done! By heaven, quoth I, 
pulling off my coat and waistcoat, 
something shall be done, for I'll trash 
you both within an inch of your lives, 
and then make you take each of youa 
horse, and ride like two devils to the 
next post-town, for a cart to carry my 
baggage, and a wheel to carry our- 
selves. Our luggage weighed ten 
quintals—twas the fair of Bancaise— 
all the world was going or returning— 
we were asked by every soul who 
passed by us, if we were going to the 
fair of Bancaisc. No wonder, quoth 
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I, we have goods enough !—wvous avez 
raison, mes amis.” 

At Toulouse, the whole family con- 
tinued together for a year—during 
which time, we find slight oceasional 
notices of the progress of Tristram 
Shandy. In October 1763, he paid a 
visit to Monpellier, and Mrs. Sterne 
decided on remaining for another year, 
both for the education of her daughter 
and from finding her health bene- 
fitted by the climate of the coun- 
try. Sterne was not quite pleased 
with this arrangement, and very much 
disliked the notion of a French educa- 
tion for his daughter. In the summer 
of 1764, he returned to England, 
where his time seems to have been di- 
vided between London and Coxwould. 

In the summer of 1765, we find him 
preparing for an excursion to Italy for 
the recovery of his health. It is much 
to be regretted, that we have little far- 
ther account of this, than a few letters, 
which contain little of either comment 
or incident, that might not as well have 
come from Coxwould glebe. From La 
Fleur’s account, for which we are in- 
debted to the industry of Sir Walter 
Scott—it appears that Sterne had, 
during his stay in Italy, been indefati- 
gable in study and enquiry, and had 
actually collected very ample materials 
for the purpose of a projected work.— 
It will reasonably be. doubted, whether 
anything of much value, on the subjects 
of history, or philosophy, religion, or 
government, could be expected from 
the habits of his intellect. Yet if we 
recollect his keen insight into all that 
regards human character—his pictorial 
eye and graphic pen—his sensibility to 
all that addresses the more refined 
tastes, either in nature or art, we may 
conclude, that the world haslost a book, 
the loss of which cannot easily be sup- 
plied. The just yet playful reflection, 
the characteristic touch, that conveys 
the picture,—the well conceived or se- 
lected incident, heightened by spor- 
tive invention, yet faithful to life and 
nature. Such must have been the 
teeming beauties of his intended vo- 
lumes. Of these, the Sentimental Jour- 
ney exhibits a broken specimen which, 
like the foot of Hercules, attests what 
the masterly whole might have been. 

His letters enable us to trace him in- 
distinctly through ‘Turin, Florence, 
Naples, and to ascertain his visit to 
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Rome ; but with no further detail than 
the few slight incidents, which shew 
that he must have been everywhere re- 
ceived with respect and kind attention, 
and that his time was, according to the 
usual custom of English travellers, 
chiefly passed amongst his country- 
men. At Naples, he received and ac- 
cepted of proposals to accompany a 
young gentleman through Rome— 
“ Venice, Vienna, Saxony, Berlin, and 
so by the Spaw, and thence through 
Holland to England.” After this tour, 
he afterwards writes in a letter dated 
from Coxwould, July 1766—* Never 
man, my dear sir, has had a more 
agreeable tour than your Yorick—and 
at present I am in my peaceful retreat, 
writing the ninth volume of Tristram ; I 
shall publish but one this year, and the 
next I shall begin a new work of four 
volumes, which, when finished, I shall 
continue Tristram with fresh spirit.”— 
From a letter subsequent to this, it ap- 
pears that the state of his health was 
such as to lead him to design another 
visit to Naples. “I find I must once 
more fly from death, whilst I have 
strength—I shall go to Naples to see 
whether the air of that place will not 
set this poor frame to rights. As for 
the prospect of getting a bear to lead, 
I think I have enough to do to govern 
myself,” &c.—“few are the moments 
of life 1 have to throw away on any one 
being.” 

To this time is to be referred an 
intimacy which excited some comment, 
which we should be disposed to regard 
as malicious, if we were not aware 
that respect for opinion is so far a duty, 
that the world is not bound to make 
much allowance for those who trans- 
gress its conventional forms and deco- 
rums. Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, by 
birth an East Indian, came to Eng- 
land for the benefit of her health, and 
became acquainted with Mr. Sterne. 
“He immediately discovered in her 
a mind so congenial with his own; so 
enlightened, so refined, so tender, that 
their mutual attraction presently joined 
them in the closest union that purity 
could possibly admit of, &e. . . . 
If it is asked, whether the glowing 
heat of Mr. Sterne’s affection never 
transported him to a flight beyond the 


limits of pure Platonism, the publisher 
will not take upon him ae to 
deny it, since to cherish the seeds of 
piety and chastity in a heart which the 
passions are interested to corrupt, must 
be allowed to be the noblest effort of a 
soul fraught with the justest sentiments 
of religion and virtue.”* 

Of his acquaintance with Mrs. 
Draper, our opinion is, that it was on 
both sides as innocent as is consistent 
with man’s compound nature. But a 
duty more important than the bio- 
grapher’s compels us to admit, that it 
is of that kind which is hard to treat 
with indulgence, without seeming to 
tamper with sound moral truth, in a 
point vital to social happiness. It 
would indeed have been well had those 
letters, which are the memorial of that 
imprudent friendship, been suppressed. 
For Sterne we may plead old age— 
broken health—and his own strong as- 
severations—his facile affections and 
quick sympathies—the separation from 
those, whose presence might have filled 
the aching void of his affections—the 
cravings of a kindly nature for the 
charities and tender offices of the 
heart—to these we may add beauty, 
taste, spirit, and we would infer 
flattery, rather difficult to be re- 
pelled with less than a lively and 
cordial return of kindness. For such 
attractions, no circumstances can alto- 
gether destroy the natural inclina- 
tion of the human heart—and least 
of all one so compounded of affec- 
tions. Such intimacies, we are yet 
bound to say, are not simply impru- 
dent—it requires the utmost allowance 
of charity, to conceive them free from 
guilt. Ifthere is not some evil mo- 
tive, there is yet indiscretion, levity, 
disregard for opinion, or the absence 
of those guardian principles of conduct, 
by which human passions are fenced.— 
Where these are to be restrained, human 
virtue has but one resource—to avoid 
temptation from afar. But Sterne’s 
peculiar mind claims indulgence ; 
affection, taste, tenderness, its abiding 
and all absorbing elements, afford a 
more lenient construction than many - 
of his critics and editors appear to claim 
for him. How far his feelings may 
have acquiesced in the lengthened se- 
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paration from his wife is difficult to 
conjecture. For a mind so keenly 
alive to the demands of affection, it 
does not seem sufficiently accounted 
for. It is true that this absence is to 
be rather attributed to the delicate 
health, the humour, or foreign tastes of 
his wife. And notwithstanding the 
liberality of his conduct, in pecuniary 
adjustments ; such bas been the im- 
pression made by the circumstances, 
as also by occasional hints, which oc- 
cur in his letters, that the inference 
has always been unfavourable to 
Sterne. Yet from all the documents 
which we have had it in our power to 
obtain, the result would be a conclu- 
sion widely different. In money mat- 
ters he was not alone liberal, but anx- 
ivus and self-denying ; in expressions of 
attachment, strong invitations, and all 
that language or ostensible acts can 
indicate, there is at least nothing to 
warrant any construction of unkindness. 
Yet, if as we suspect, he was accustomed 
to use in conversation the same language 
which he has once or twice casually 
dropped in his letters, it would assuredly 
go far to create the impression we have 
noticed. A person’s actions are liable 
to receive a construction indirectly 
from two common principles—the ge- 
neral impressions of his character, and 
the fellow feelings of others. We take 
the occasion, not so much in regard to 
Sterne as mankind, to place our mark 
on some of those latent shoals and 
gulfs in which much of human hap- 
piness is shipwrecked. Were the 
human breast to be searched by an 
eye competent to so painful a scrutiny, 
few could be examined without sug- 
gesting the question, why those at- 
tachments which should be the most 
enduring are apt to be the most in- 
terrupted. How it so often happens, 
without apparent cause, that a man’s 
friend is nearer than his brother—his 
mistress than his wife. It is easy to 
dismiss such questions with grave yet 
indiscriminating reprehension. To 
some, the sense of constraint, the gall- 
ing of a tie is irksome; some under- 
value what they think secure, and 
forget that the same conduct that 
wins affection is also necessary to 
maintain it. Some will claim as a 
right, that which can only be the free- 
will offering of love; ond aan proofs 
of sincerity from- wounded pride and 
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trampled affections. Often, too, will 
the spirit rise to repel exactions that en- 
croach on personal freedom, more vex- 
atious from the sanction under which 
they can be urged—where there is no 
refuge within the muniments of social 
convention ; the foe sits armed within 
the walls; and the very resources of 
kindness become the weapons of as- 
sault. While aggression thus makes its 
insidious advances, there often concur 
with these, causes of a negative kind. 
While the conduct becomes exacting, 
and on the foundations of affection, 
establish a tyranny, the heart also 
forgets the kind compliance and the 
humane and tolerant indulgence— 
faults are recognized where virtues 
and accomplishments were praised ; 
and where censure is least provided 
against, there is least mercy. We 
could add much, but one principle 
pervades the whole, and all we can 
say is anticipated by the reader. 
Under these and such —too often 
we fear—the toleration of love is 
wearied, and the heart worn by the 
continued operation of small aggres- 
sions and neglects. The tie changes 
through years that should cement it, 
into a bond that galls the spirit ; and 
that exercises steadiness and long-suf- 
fering patience to bear without flinch- 
ing. Of Mrs. Sterne, we have no 
means left of judging, but that she was 
a woman of strong affections and up- 
right conduct. Yet there is not suf- 
ficient occasion apparent for her living 
apart from her husband, until we search 
in their several characters, uncharita- 
bly perhaps, for causes of repulsion. 
The quiet soberpaced prudence, the 
exact propriety, and the nice, and per- 
haps easily wounded, affections of Mrs. 
Sterne, must needs have found abun- 
dant offence in the unbridled whim, 
humour, and mad escapes of the repre- 
sentative of the Shandys ; and in turn, 
it is as easy to conjecture the fret that 
such a spirit must have daily suffered 
from the reproof, the small well-meant 
taunt, the prudent opposition, the ex- 
postulation suggested by female pro- 
priety, or pride, or affection. If such 
allowances be made, it is perhaps to 
the praise of both that they preserved 
their affection for each other by a pru- 
dent separation. 

It is to be observed, that the moral 
analysis, by which we can thus trace 
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to their secret spring the real workings 
of our nature, cannot be too sparingly 
applied in individual cases. Who 
could stand if their best deeds were to 
be rated by the latent alloy, which 
must actually debase them in the 
balance of omniscience.  IIlnature, 
too, which, as bas been said of charity, 
in one sense, begins at home, finds too 
often in self-consciousness, a false clue 
to the breasts of others. 

Soon after April 1667, in a letter to 
his daughter, there is an affecting pas- 
sage, expressive of the state of his feel- 
ings towards his family, and we also 
think strongly exhibiting the conscious- 
ness of the decided decline of his health: 
these sentiments derive added interest 
from the fact of their preceding his 
death but one year. “I cannot be cheer- 
ful when a thousand melancholy ideas 
surround me. . . . . Friendship 
is the balm and cordial of life, without 
which, it is not worth sustaining. I 
am unhappy—thy mother and thyself 
at a distance from me, and what can 
compensate for such a destitution ?— 
For God’s sake, persuade her to come 
and fix in England, for life is too short 
to waste in separation—and whilst she 
lives in one country and I in another, 
many will think it is from choice—be- 
sides, I want thee near me, thou child 
and darling of my heart,” &c. 

In a communication about this time 
to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. James— 
we learn the very shattered state of his 
frame and health, and are enabled to 
infer that his characteristic improvi- 
dence very much aggravated his dan- 
ger and sufferings. His physician, he 
states, attributed his cold to his taking 
James’s powders, and venturing out. 
Some further extracts may be interest- 
ing on the same point. “I am ill— 
very ill—I languish most affectingly— 
I am sick both in soul and body ;” 
and immediately after to Stevenson, on 
his way home—* 1 have got conveyed 
thus far, like a bale of cadaverous goods 
conveyed to Pluto and company—lying 
in the bottom of my chaise most of 
the route... I know not 


what is the matter with me, but some 
derangement presses hard upon this 
machine—still I think it will not be 
overset this route.” 

Notwithstanding this, immediately 
after we meet him as usual, in the glee 
of his elastic spirits, rejoicing in the 


boast of recovered health, and describ- 
ing his enjoyment of the simple luxu- 
ries of Coxwould. Yet in another 
week, he was again visited by an 
alarming return of his old complaint. 
“ I have been three days ago, bad again, 
with a spitting of blood, and that un- 
feeling brute ******* came and drew 
my curtains ; and, with a voice like a 
trumpet, hallooed in my ear—Z——ds, 
what a fine kettle-of-fish have you 
brought yourself to, Mr. Sterne! In 
a faint voice I bade him leave me.” 
Repeated attacks of his debilitating 
ailment had now reduced Sterne’s na- 
turally feeble constitution to the lowest 
ebb of decline, a state rendered more 
affecting by the struggle which may be 
pou to have taken place between 
is gay and social temper, and the con- 
sciousness of approaching death. There 
is in the light and gay rallyings of his 
correspondence, a suppressed melan- 
choly which strongly suggests the 
lonely feeling of desertion, and of the 
passing away of the gaieties and lustre 
of the world. One attack succeeded 
another, and between each the “lam- 
bent flame” of Yorick seemed to shoot 
up its expiring light. His spirit was 
always on the alert to seize the slight- 
est hope ; and these rallying fits seem 
to have been unusually sudden and de- 
cided, but they were probably less in 
reality remission of disease, than the 
return of his exuberant spirits. On 
the 18th of March, 1768, he expired in 
his apartments at a boarding-house in 
Bond Street, attended by strangers.— 
Sir W. Scott observes— 





«‘ It was also remarkable that his death 
took place much in the manner which 
he himself had wished; and that the last 
offices were rendered him, not in his own 
house, or by the hand of kindred affec- 
tion, but in an inn, and by strangers.” 


On his personal appearance we quote 
from the same authority— 


“ We are well acquainted with Sterne’s 
features and personal appearance, to which 
he himself frequently alludes. He was 
tall and thin, with a hectic and consump- 
iive appearance. His features, though 
capable of expressing with peculiar effect 
the sentimental emotions by which he 
was often affected, had also a shrewd, 
humorous, and sarcastic character, proper 
to the wit, and the satirist, and not un- 
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like that which predominates in the por- 
traits of Voltaire. His conversation was 
animated, and witty; but Johnson com- 
plained that it was marked by license, 
better suiting the company of the Lord 
of Crazy Castle, than of the great mo- 
ralist.” 


In addition to the conjectural esti- 
mate of Sterne’s character which we 
have already endeavoured to extract 
from the evidence of his writings, a 
few imperfectly recorded facts of his 
history, and some anecdotes preserved 
by different writers, afford added iilus- 
tration. The following extract, for 
which we are indebted to the industry 
of Scott, is from Mr. Davis’s Olio— 


«¢ Poor Maria was, alas, no fiction.— 
When we came up to her,’ said La Fleur, 
‘she was grovelling in the road like an 
infant, and throwing the dust upon her 
head—and yet few were more lovely, 
Upon Sterne’s accosting her with tender- 
ness, aud raising her in. his arms, she col- 
lected herself, and resumed some compo- 
sure—told him her tale of misery, and 
wept upon his breast—my master sobbed 
aloud. I saw her gently disengage her- 
self from his arms, and she sung him the 
service to the Virgin ; my poor master 
covered his face with his hands, and 
walked by her side to the cottage where 
she lived; there he talked earnestly to 
the old woman.’ 

«« Every day,’ said La Fleur, ‘while 
we stayed there, I carried them meat and 
drink from the hotel, and when we de- 
parted from Moulines, my master left 
his blessings and some money with the 
mother."—‘ How much,’ added he, ¢ I 
know not—he always gave more than he 
could afford.’ ’ 


To estimate the genius of Sterne 
seems to be an easy task—it is pecu- 
liar and strongly defined. Neither 
ure we compelled to meet the ane 
insurmountable difficulties of compa- 
rison: the morass in which so much 
good critical acumen has been sunk. 
We are not compelled to encounter 
the subtle metaphysics of modern criti- 
cism, or to enter into collision with 
the differences of taste and the nice 
shades of diversity in style of expres- 
sion, rhythm, moral and metaphy sical 
creed, which render it a service of 
no slight danger to prefer Byron, 
Southey, or Scott, or Wordsworth, 
without irritating some of the nu- 
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merous clouds of imitators, who sit 
like locusts on the green field of 
English poetry. Such danger exists 
not, where the subject of our critical 
demonstration stands alone, occupying 
the solitary station of his grade, offer- 
ing a singular combination of moral 
and critical characteristics good and 
bad, so blended as to produce an effect 
from which it would be difficult to say 
what could be taken without destroy- 
ing the racy original character of the 
whole. This whole, too, so faithfully 
reflecting the character of the writer, 
that we have not well been able to 
view them asunder; and have felt the 
former to be the surest and most au- 
thentic source, for the delineation of 
the latter. The humor, the profound sen- 
sibility, the wit, the curious and super- 
ficial knowledge, the refined taste, the 
capricious fancy, the apt and variable 
affections, the freedom of spirit, all 
which constituted the man, are the es- 
sential elements of his writings. This 
leads us to observe what might other- 
wise be felt an anticipation of the 
logical order of our criticism; the ab- 
surdity of laying an undue stress upon 
the plagiarisms which are to be traced 
in these writings—had the writers 
from whom such thefts have been 
made never written, Tristram would 
nevertheless have been what it is. 
Plagiarism is most peculiarly our ab- 
horrence; and we cannot resist a 
secret feeling (fallacious no doubt) that 
the man who steals our thought would 
steal our cash—his courage and the 
state of our exchequer permitting. 
But not to say, that these plagiarisms 
are mostly unconscious, when a reten- 
tive memory throws up the expressions 
of others amid the rapid exuberance of 
our own; it is at once apparent that 
Sterne’s humour is for the greater part 
the peculiar tissue of his own mind, too 
plainly spun from the motley materials 
of his character to admit a doubt of 
the source. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun ;” the whole stock of modern 
fiction can be traced to the verge of 
immemorial time. ‘The whole stock of 
any man’s ideas, so far as they have 
any value, are compacted fiom the 
thoughts of others, or drawn from the 
same elementary fountains by the 
same means. Originality is no more 
than the power of genius which recasts 
T 
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and combines ‘anety, in some of the 
endless variety of possible forms, the 
-materials of the common store. The 
new whole and the new characteristic 
-style and tone, are the entire of what 
can fairly. be demanded from the 
master. Scott, the master-mind of our 
period, might, as Byron observes, be 
traced through a wae field of reading 
—Shakespeare borrowed where he 
could, But the whole productive in- 
tellect, were it distilled from all these 
various sources, could no more supply 
the vital spirit of the Waverly crea- 
tions, or the wider world of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, than the che- 
mist’s skill could reconstruct and re- 
animate the shattered flower. But we 
must not be borne away from our sub- 
ject. 

Sterne, though original in style, is not 
eminently peculiarly so in his sketches 
of character; on this point we need 
not dilate, having sufficiently traced 
and illustrated their common source. 

He had the advantage of writing 
at a time when many circumstances 
favored the success of his writings. 
The moral lessons, which, amid all 
their strange ribaldry they must be 
allowed to contain, were then more in 
unison with the religious views and 
the opinion of society. The effect of 
-mere moral teaching was eo 
valued ; men did not precisely enoug 
weigh the real value of precepts which 
disclose no truth, and convey no 
impression, which communicate prin- 
ciples which the common sense of men 
acknowledges and their passions disre- 
gard. In such a state of social opi- 
nion the pleasing pictures of virtue 
and the beautiful expressions or illus- 
trations of moral truth, were likely to 
be weighed at more than their worth 
in the scale, against the impurities and 
indecencies which were offensive to a 
better taste, and we fear more effective 
in exciting the passions than moral 
sentences have power to counteract. 
The devil, it is said, can quote Scrip- 
ture for his purpose. He is still more 
at home in moral sayings, which like 
the witch’s prophecy, makes its promise 
only to the ear. 

The writings of Sterne offer a very 
curious contrast with the literature of 
his day. ‘To this also is due some- 
thing of their success. Addison, 

Pope, Swift, Johnson and Goldsmith, 
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with many other writers in various 
departments, had now by efforts of 
various kinds and degrees, elaborated 
the English language in its most stand- 
atd form, and created in the public 
mind a taste for the exact and regular, 
the nicely adapted language and the 
precise arrangement of method. In 
this polished school, some sensation 
must have been created by the ap- 
pearance of a book the spirit of which 
was to set all laws in laughing defiance, 
which through nine volumes was to 
keep the reader amused and puzzled 
ou the threshold of a history, laughing, 
weeping, and admiring; but not ad- 
vancing a step. Developing by singu- 
larly conceived scenes and conversa- 
tions, his odd and humorous group, 
passing from the burlesque or the sar- 
castic, to the most pathetic touches of 
nature, or the most intensely vivid 
sketchings and colourings from life. 

In estimating the genius of Sterne, 
it is also but fair to notice, that this 
irregular style of composition presents 
to the author facilities which no other 
possesses. The greatest difficulty in 
any species of composition, is that of 
preserving the imposed order of me- 
thod: it demands tenfold compression 
and concentration of intellect to com- 
prehend a whole, and adapt to it all the 
parts and elements of a work, so as to 
preserve harmony of expression, keep- 
ing, and adaptation of parts ; that are 
necessary for following the impulses of 
excitement and roving free, to cull the 
flowers of a subject or any subject. 
Such (to keep our pen from invidious 
comment on other illustrious names )— 
such was the style of Tristram Shandy 
—“heteroclite in all its declensions,” 
as the author says of Yorick; and 
having neither method or virtual sub- 
ject, but with wonderful facility and 
grace seizing on all. Like Mr. Moore's 
consummate coxcomb in the song ; seiz- 
ing on the stray leaves of wisdom’s 
book, and twisting them lightly into 
his own foolscap; burlesquing pedantry, 
flagellating humbug, by more dexterous 
humbug of his own, wheeling away in 
many a random circle of sportive ab- 
surdity, yet skilfully contriving to touch 
with satire, feeling or playful wit, the 
incidental suggestions that come in his 
way; and in the midst of the seem- 
ingly (or often really) driftless overflow 
suddenly stopping, to astonish, elevate, 
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or melt the reader’s mind with some 
consummate picture of unrivalled power 
or some sentiment unexcelled for moral 
sublimity. Such is the general cha- 
racter of the style of Tristram. In 
every page manifesting the writer's 
strong leaning to every virtue, yet ex- 
posing at the same time the weakness 
and vanity that could not resist the 
temptation to offend decorum by licen- 
tious wit. To those, whom we would 
caution against the perusal of these 
writings, it may be a consolation, that it 
demands reading and experience of the 
world, fully to catch its light and eva- 
nescent scintillations. The wit is often 
veiled in enigmatic darkness, and often 
lost in remote allusion. Goldsmith, 
who was himself an exquisite humo- 
rist in his way, seems to have had no 
perception of it. 

It must be admitted, that in the 
fluent and capricious medley of Sterne’s 
wit, the stream is often turbid ; there is 
too much tarnished by conceit and 
affectation, that in the accumulation of 
similes, and figures of speech of strange 
remarks, there is often no apparent 
drift, nor can it be denied that in the 
overflow of his whimsical and capri- 
cious style, he becomes sometimes in- 


excusably absurd. The following ex-, 


tract from Sir Walter Scott largely 
subtracts from his title to originality— 


“The style of Rabelais, which he as- 
sumed for his model, is to the highest 
excess rambling, excursive, and inter- 
mingled with the greatest absurdities. 
But Rabelais was in some measure com- 
pelled to adopt this Harlequin’s habit, in 
order that, like licensed jesters, he might, 
under the cover of his folly, have permis- 
sion to vent his satire against church and 
state. Sterne assumed the manner of his 
master, only as a mode of attracting at- 
tenticn, and of making the public stare ; 
and, therefore, his extravagancies, like 
those of a feigned madman, are cold and 
forced, even in the midst of his most irre- 
gular flights. A man may, in the present 
day, be, with perfect impunity, as wise or as 
witty, nay, as satirical, as he can, without 
assuming the cap and bells of the ancient 
jester as an apology. . : ‘ 

«If we proceed to look more closely 
into the manner of composition which 
Sterne thought proper to adopt, we find 
a sure guide in the ingenious Dr. Ferriar 
of Manchester, who, with most singular 
patience, has traced our author through 
the hidden sources whence he borrowed 
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most of his learning, and many of his 
more striking and peculiar expressions. 
Rabelais, (much less read than spoken 
of,) the lively but licentious miscellany 
called Moyen de Parvenir, and D'Au- 
bigne’s Baron de Feneste, with many 
other forgotten authors of the sixteenth 
century, were successively aid under con- 
tribution. Burton’s since celebrated work 
on Melancholy (which Dr. Ferriar’s Essay 
instantly raised to double price in the 
book-market) afforded Sterne an end- 
less mass of quotations, with which he 
unscrupulously garnished his pages, as if 
they had been collected in the course of 
his own extensive reading. The style of 
the same author, together with that of 
Bishop Hall, furnished the author of 
Tristram with many of those whimsical 
expressions, similes, and _ illustrations, 
which were long believed the genuine 
effusions of his own eccentric wit. For 
proofs of this sweeping charge we must 
refer the reader to Dr. Ferriar’s well- 
known Essay, and Jilustrations, as he 
delicately terms them, of Sterne’s Writ- 
ings; in which it is clearly shown, that 
he, whose manner and style were so long 
thought original, was, in fact, the most 
unhesitating plagiarist who ever cribbed 
from his predecessors in order to garnish 
his own pages. It must be owned, at 
the same time, that Sterne selects the 
materials of his mosaic work with so 
much art, places them so well, and po- 
lishes them so highly, that in most cases 
we are disposed to pardon the want of 
originality, in consideration of the exqui- 
site talent with which the borrowed ma- 
terials are wrought up into the new 
form.” 


Of his sermons we cannot speak 
without being compelled to digress 
more largely than is consistent with 
the main subject of this memoir, or 
transgressing our necessary limits. 
“Their publication,” observes Scott, 
“ maintained his reputation for wit and 
humor.” To this equivocal compli- 
ment we have little to add. They 
might nevertheless be not unprofitably 
read either fur moral instruction or 
rational entertainment ; and are not 
among the worst specimens we have 
seen of preaching ina style that was 
much admired, yet which we cannot 
commend for its peculiar adaptation to 
Christianity ; but such was, it is to be 
recollected, the sanctioned style of his 
day. And it would be unfair to im- 
pute to the writer, that which must be 
shared with better authorities. 
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CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE, 


BY &. 8. O'BRIEN, BSQ, A.M. 


CHAPTER V.,—THE BRIBED SCHOLAR.—PART I. 


Cou.ece elections are greatly changed 
from what they once were. The en- 
largement of the constituency has 
altered almost everything but their 
noise. It is true, that in this one 
remnant of the good old times, they 
still preserve their integrity—they are 
still the Saturnalia of the gownsmen, if 
gownsmen will forgive the use of a 
word that implies that at any time 
they are slaves—there is still the shout- 
ing in the courts—the din of gibs is 
still raised in a wild confusion to startle 
the solemnity of the academic halls ; 
and the party cries and sometimes 
party missiles are still directed against 
the unpopular candidates and their sup- 
porters, just as they were when our 
grandfathers were gibs. These cha- 
racteristics remain unchanged, at least 
in kind, although sadly fallen off in 
degree. But in another respect there 
is a great, and to the voter a grievous 
change. It is not long since the fran- 
chise was confined to the fellows and 
scholars of the University, and in so 
narrow a constituency a vote was truly 
valuable. The student who obtained 
scholarship was then a great man in- 
deed—courted and solicited by the 
candidates for the honour of represent- 
ing him. Sometimes with a capricious 
tyranny exacting from them attentions 
as assiduous ever un imperious 
beauty claimed from her worshippers. 
Feasted and flattered by the rival 
competitors, and previous to an elec- 
tion admitted to the intimate acquaint- 
ance of great men who admired his 
talents and wanted his vote. But 
alas, all this is gone by for ever. With 
the admis;ion of the crowd of masters 
to the franchise the glory of the scho- 
lars has passed away. The individual 
of this class may now think himself 
peculiarly honoured if he receive a 
glance of recognition from the candi- 
date. In vain may he strut through 
the courts and display the graceful 
folds of his fowing gown. The velvet 
cap is no more the signal to attract the 
attentions of the politician. No cour- 
teous smile awaits him; no high-flown 
compliment on his great talents soothes 
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his self-complacency—no aristocratic 
hand is held out to him with the bland- 
ness of an electioneering salute ; and 
more than all, no fashionable card soli- 
citing the honour of his company to 
dinner, speaks to his less intellectual 
appetites of claret, and champagne, 
and all the good things of an elec- 
tioneering feast. A scholar is now a 
very unimportant individual, even at a 
college election. There was atime, how- 
ever, when matters were otherwise. It 
was a very different thing to be a mem- 
ber of a constituency of about eighty, 
to having one vote of two thousand. 

I remember well the elections of the 
olden time. I belonged to the then 
favoured class of scholars, and I speak 
with a melancholy recollection of the 
bygone glories of that class, “But 
connected with this, [ have a page of 
my note-book, from which to extract 
another passage in my history of 
youthful feelings and passions. 

Once during the five years of my 
scholarship, I had an opportunity of 
taking a part in a college election. 
Personal feelings and political coinci- 
dence of opinion, the former, perhaps, 
more than the latter, attached me 
warmly to one of the candidates ; and 
I exerted myself proportionally in his 
cause. Both the candidates were men 
of high character and honor ; and it is 
with pleasure that I recollect that the 
contest was carried on without any ad- 
mixture of that feeling of personal bit- 
terness which of late years converts 
political differences into private feuds. 

An election was expected in the 
course of the autumn, and on Trinity 
Monday the intended candidates were 
waiting in the courts the declaration 
of the new scholars, at once to com- 
mence the work of canvassing. The 
election of the fellows and scholars 
takes place by statute within the col- 
lege chapel, and after it has concluded 
it is usual for the Provost to appear 
upon the steps and announce the names 
of those chosen. A considerable time 
is occupied in the forms of election ; 
and during this time the courts gene- 
rally present a most animated ap- 
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pearance—crowded by the candidates 
for scholarship or fellowship and 
their friends, and always by a large 
number of persons attracted merely by 
curiosity ; or intellectual men who, 
make it a matter of conscience to feel 
a deep interest on such occasions. 
Upon this occasion it was enlivened 
by the presence of the electioneering 
candidates. 1 accompanied my friend, 
and acted as hisnomenclator. I never 
was more struck than by the expertness 
and promptness with which he turned 
immediately to account the informa- 
tion with which I supplied him. My 
knowledge of college men and their 
college characters, enabled me to make 
tolerably accurate guesses as to the 
probability of success. I pointed out 
to him a tall and delicate looking 
young man whose pale look indicated 
the hours he had spent in company 
with his lamp—or to speak more cor- 
rectly, although, perhaps, less classi- 
cally, his candle—and his books. 

“ That,” said I, “is a young man of 
the name of Crawford from the county 
Wexford—he is almost certain of suc- 
cess.” 

“Crawford!” replied Mr. Peverill, 
for so I shall call the candidate, “ I 
once held a brief in an important cause 
for his father.” 

He made this trifling ground of uac- 
quaintance a sufficient pretext for in- 
troducing himself to the young man. 
He told him that the anxiety with 
which he saw him watching the still 
closed chapel doors, assured him that 
he had an interest in the expected an- 
nouncement ; “and,” added he with 
delicate flattery, “I pride myself on 
my knowledge of physiognomy, and I 
find that unless college character is 
very deceitful, I was noton this occasion 
deceived by my favourite study in sup- 
posing that < are very likely to suc- 
ceed. But I did not know until your 
friend O’Brien told me, that it was the 
son of an old client whose appearance 
had so engaged my attention.” 

Just at this moment there was a 
rush towards the chapel doors; poor 
Crawford turned quite pale; the door, 
however, opened merely to afford 
egress to one of the porters who had 
been called inside—a loud laugh was 
raised as the little fat form of the 
porter appeared instead of the ex- 
pected dignity of the Provost and 
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Senior Fellows, Peverill rallied Craw- 
ford on his anxiety. “ You need, I 
believe,” said he, “have no doubt of 
success ; but,” added he, shaking hands 
cordially with him, “I hope we 
will yet be better acquainted ; I hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you in 
Stephen’s-green. I feel I have some 
right to your acquaintance. I fought 
hard for your interests, and my humble 
services were the means of securing 
your father’s estate—I hope for your 
inheritance.” 

He turned away from the young 
man; I could not help noticing the 
manner in which he spoke of the 
estate. The property which he dig- 
nified with this imposing term was a 
farm held by Crawford's father, which 
had been litigated for years. He 
gained his suit; but the value of the 
farm was hardly equal to the portion 
of the costs that fell on the successful 
suitor—but I am anticipating. Mr. 
Peverill walked away carelessly; after 
a few steps he turned round as if 
he had forgotten something. “ Mr. 
Crawford,” said he, “ I am a very bad 
electioneerer—talking of an old cause, 
I had almost forgotten that you will in 
a few minutes have a vote—I do not 
mean to ask you for it,” he added, 
observing the very visible embarrass- 
ment of the young man; “but I only 
ask you that you will not let yourself 
be drawn into a promise to vote against 
me, until you have time to think of it. 
Here is a very dangerous tempter 
coming near you,” pointing to his op- 
ponent, who was canvassing within a 
a few yards. “Come, now, you will 
not let me say that you are sure of 
having a vote at all—well, I will give 
Austen any two contingent votes for 
yours—but you will not give a promise 
to vote against me.” 

Crawford gave the required pledge, 
which seemed a very safe one, and the 
canvasser turned away to go through 
the same process of delicate flattery to 
some one else. 

The appearance of the Provost on 
the steps of the chapel interrupted our 
proceedings; all persons rushed to- 
wards him to be as near as possible 
to hearthe announcement. I got near 
enough to hear that, as I expected, 
Crawford’s name was among those he 
repeated. 

As each of the Senior Fellows made 
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his appearance, his progress was im- 
peded by a dense crowd that thronged 
around him—all anxious to get a cor- 
rect list of the names; and of course 
those who had no earthly interest in 
the matter were the most anxious, I 


could not help pitying the older 
among tlie fellows, each of them 


crushed and squeezed by a circle of 
importunate enquirers, many of them 
with pencil and tablet in hand— 
forced to repeat his list over and over 
again, slowly making the best of his 
way towards his chambers, and still 
hemmed in by a newly closing ring. 
The strangest point of all, perhaps, 
was the perfect good humour with 
which the heads of the college bore 
these annoyances from the students, 
who kept at all other times a respectful 
distance. I believe, however, the 
members of the board appeared to feel 
that upon this one day in the year im- 
memorial usage required them to be civil. 

At last, however, the curiosity of 
the enquirers was satisfied, or rather I 
should say, surfeited by the time the 
Senior Fellows had managed to reach 
their own chambers. But still the 
crowd of idlers filled the courts. 

The successful candidates received 
the congratulations of their friends; and 
the confused buzz of many voices rose 
up from the many groups with which 
the crowd divided themselves to dis- 
euss the merits both of the examiners 
and the examined, 

I had known Arthur Crawford 
rather intimately from the time of his 
entrance into college. The principles 
of his family were what were termed 
high Protestant. I used to tell him 
that this only meant that his uncle had 
been barbarously murdered in the re- 
bellion of ’98, and his relatives hated 
all papists as his murderers. The can- 
didate whom I supported was the ad- 
vocate of Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion; and I knew well that there was 
but little chance of Crawford giving 
him a vote. However, I did not alto- 
gether despair of overcoming what I 
believed to be merely the prejudices of 
education. He was unquestionably a 
young man of great talent, and [ could 
not doubt that a little reasoning would 
therefore bring him to agree with my 
own political views. What these views 
precisely were it is of little consequence 
to any onc to know. Politics should 
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have nothing to do with these > 
and even in an election story I will 
endeavour to keep clear of them. 

Crawford was an only son, but his 
family, I have already hinted, were in 
circumstances rather depressed from 
those in which they had originally 
been placed. A protracted lawsuit 
had drawn heavily on the resources of 
his father, who was a gentleman farmer 
of highly respectable character. Some 
agricultural reverses had added to his 
embarrassments, and Crawford was no 
longer perfectly independent. My 
friend was supported by the influence 
of government ; and a vote for him was 
considered a certain means of secur- 
ing a powerful and influential friend. 
But Crawford was proof against all 
such considerations—indeed his family 
would have starved before they would 
have consented to his selling himself; 
they would have regarded anything 
procured by a vote for an emancipa- 
tionist as the wages of iniquity and 
the price of sacrilege. This feeling 
was realized to an extent beyond any 
thing I could have then conceived. 

Crawford refused several invitations 
to dinner from Mr. Peverill. He stood 
aloof from all his attentions, and it 
seemed from every indication that he 
was determined to vote against him. 
Time after time did he attempt to 
canvass him personally, but he always 
avoided this. 

I was frequently honoured by being 
employed to accompany Mr. Peverill 
on his canvassing expeditions. I really 
looked upon it as an honour—it gave 
me a little piece of consequence 
for the time; and when going from 
room to room with my right ho- 
nourable friend, I really imagined 
myself a very important personage. 
As the election approached, our zeal 
was of course increased ; but every at- 
tempt to bring Crawford into collision 
with Mr. Peverill was unsuccessful. 
His manifest desire to avoid a personal 
interview did not look like the conduct 
of a determined opponent ; and he had 
already promised not to pledge him- 
self to the other party. This, of course, 
gave us great hopes of what might be 
effected by a personal appeal. On 
several occasions we saw him leave 
the courts to avoid us and take shelter 
in his rooms—we have followed him 
and wearied our knuckles knocking at 
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the door; but never could we obtain 
an answer ; though on more than one 
occasion we perceived his large black 
eye staring at us through the dunscope.* 

The election was likely to be a close 
one, and no pains were to be spared 
to procure even a single vote. Craw- 
ford we found equally avoided the 
other candidate; and we were not on 
other grounds without hopes that he 
might yet vote with us. Tutors in 
those days had considerable influence 
over such of their own pupils as were 
scholars; and Dr. Allwell, who was 
Crawford's tutor, was playing the game 
of refusing to join either party, keeping 
his influence in reserve until the last, 
when he might be in the position of 
turning the scale. We therefore con- 
tinued our almost daily visits to Craw- 
ford’s rooms, although without any 
other effect than that of knocking for a 
certain time at the door. We some- 
times attempted to shame him into 
opening by continuing the siege almost 
to a blockade; but it was a trial of 
patience whether we should first tire of 
making a noise with our knuckles, or 
he of sitting at his ease listening to us. 
A contest in which the odds were fear- 
fully against us. 

At last chance gained us admission 
to his retreat. One day we had per- 
formed our customary quantity of knock- 
ing, and with our customary success. 
Mr. Peverill, for the twentieth time, 
had dropped his card into the letter 
box; and we were taking our de- 
parture down stairs when we met an 
old woman—one of those beings, 
sui generis, denominated college wo- 
men, hobbling up stairs with a pitcher 
of water in her hand. With some 


* This is a term which it may, not perhaps, be unnecessary to explain. 
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groans, and a heavy sigh, the old sibyl 
laid down her burden opposite Craw- 
ford’s door, and proceeded to take from 
a monstrous pocket that was suspended 
to her side a bunch of latch keys strung 
upon a greasy cord. One of these she 
began very slowly to apply to an aper- 
ture in the door. Mr. Peverill turned 
round laughing heartily, and just as she 
opened the door he asked her, “Is Mr. 
Crawford at home ?” 

“TI believe he is, sir,” answered the 
unsuspecting old creature, perfectly un- 
conscious of the mischief she was 
doing. The next moment she threw 
open the inner door of the apartment ; 
and we surprised Crawford sitting in 
his dressing gown with a book before 
him on his desk, and a loaf of bread 
beside it, which latter he appeared to 
have been busy in devouring, while he 
was coolly listening to our very audible 
solicitations fur admission. 

Crawford’s face became red as fire. 
His embarrassment was excessive ; but 
it was soon dispelled by the frank 
and easy manner of my companion 
who began talking upon indifferent 
subjects with the most perfect address ; 
and Crawford became gradually at his 
ease. 

Over the chimney-piece were dis- 
played, I could not help thinking os- 
tentatiously, the numerous cards which, 
in the course of his visits, Mr. Peverill 
deposited in his letter-box. Mr. Pe- 
verill glanced his eyes at the goodly 
array. “I have made a great many 
attempts to see you before I was for- 
tunate enough to succeed.” 

Crawford became again confused, 
and stammered out something about 
his frequent absence ; but the apology 


It is de- 


rived, as the classical readers know, from two Greek words dovves, adun, and sxearoues, 
to see. It is a small round aperture in the wall, generally of the bedroom, which com- 


mands a view of the outside door of the apartments. 


A judicious application of the 


eye to this aperture enables the occupant of the room to discern the character of any 


visitor who knocks at his door without being perceived himself. 


By an awkward 


use of it, the person inside is sure to have his eye detected. 
It is needless to dilate upon the advantages of such a contrivance—they are too 


The 





obvious to need eulogy. No college rooms are without such an appendage. 
reader has, no doubt, if he or she ever visited the college, been struck by the multi- 
tude of holes which disfigure the inside walls upon all the staircases—these are the 
dunscopes—from these the student is enabled to make his observations upor 
the applicants for admission to his domicile, and exclude:those who are likely to be 
tormenting. This invaluable aperture is generally denominated dunscope, but is 
sometimes also called by the less ambitious title of “ spyhole.” 
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was very indistinct, and most probably, 
even had we heard it, not very satis- 
factory. 

“Mr, Peverill, however, with his 
usual address, again relieved him from 
his embarrassment, and presently came 
to the main purpose of his visit bY 
asking him for his vote. Crawford, 
with much less of hesitation than I ex- 
pected, refused him. I remember 
well being struck by the gentlemantike 
terms in which he conveyed his refusal 
—acknowledging Mr. Peverill’s talents 
and general fitness to represent the 
University, and regretting that on one 
question the principles of his family 
would prevent him from supporting 
him. 

“TI am sure,” replied Mr. Peverill, 
“that whatever are Mr. Crawford's 
principles he has formed them for him- 
self—I have a much better opinion of 
you than to think that you hold your- 
self bound to inherit all the notions 
of your ancestors —if this rule is 
worth anything you ought to be a 
Roman Catholic.” 

Crawford assured him that the prin- 
ciples which he might perhaps be said 
to inherit, were now his own from con- 
viction. 

I need not weary my readers by 
repeating the substance of an argu- 
ment upon Catholic emancipation. I 
remember well the ground which 
Crawford took; it was the ground 
of a high, although I thought a mis- 
taken principle. He said that he 
thought it the duty of a state not to 
entrust the management of her affairs 


to those who must be the enemies of 


her re ligion, if they are conscientious 
believers in their own; and>I confess 
I was disappointe od at perceiving how 
little all the cloquence and wit of his 
opponent aecomplishe odtowardsdislodg- 
ing him from this position, He spoke 
as one deeply and earnestly impressed 
with the truth of this principle ; and 
he left on both our minds the impres- 
sion that he would regard it as a sin 
against God to vote for an emancipa- 
tionist. 

The interview ended in his repeating 
his promise that he would pledge him- 
self to neither party until the day of 
election. 

Mr. Peverill seemed evidently struck 
by his manner and his remarks. “ That 
young man,” said he to me, when we 


left him, “is no common person ; bis 
mind is vigorous enough, but strangely 
warped by prejudices; but his moral 
tone is high and lofty ; but,” he added 
as he turned round, with a bitter smile, 
or something that seemed to come be- 
tween sorrow and sarcasm, “too high, 
too pure to live in an atmosphere like 
this.” 

At parting he shook hands with him 
warmly, and assured him that however 
he would vote he would respect his 
conscientiousness and his talents. 

Thus far all has been well. But I 
must now turn a darker page in this 
story, a page which is still to be an 
unexplained enigma. 

The day of election was approach- 
ing, and even then the result was very 
doubtful. All parties looked with in- 
tense anxiety to the issue—the repre- 
sentation of the Unive rsity was consi- 

dered to carry with it a moral weight 
and influence that made it an object of 
the highest interest. Every kind of 
machinery was set in motion to influ- 
ence votes. Strange to say, govern- 
ment influence was employed on both 
sides—the question of emancipation 
was one upon which different persons 
in office felt differently, and although 
nominally, the support of government 
was given to Mr. Peverill, I knew of 
one or two instances in which I could 
have little doubt that was exerted the 
other way. 

It was generally understood that 
Crawford would vote with Mr. Austin, 
and in all the lists that were made out 
he was set down among his supporters. 

Each party calculated on returning 

their candidate by a small majority, 
and interest and anxiety were kept at 
the highest pitch. 

However the feeling was divided 
among the electors, among the mass 
of the students the emancipation candi- 
date was decidedly the unpopular one. 
On the morning of the day fixed for 
the election, there appeared all the 
symptoms of preparation for a college 
rlot—groups of students were assem- 
bled in the courts, some armed with 
sticks ; and as is usual on all such oc- 
casions the crowd was swelled by multi- 
tudes of townsmen, and some of them, 
too, men of middle age, who obtained 
caps and gowns, generally, indeed, 
only the caps, as if with the academic 
garb they had put on the uniform of 
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riot ; and became privileged to indulge 
their maturer years with a repetition of 
the boisterous follies of their youth. 

The courts were full at an early 
hour of persons impatiently expecting 
the approaching fun. The doors of 
the theatre, in which the elections take 
place, were shut fast; and although 
several very imperative demands were 
made of the porter who had the care 
of the keys to open them, healleged that 
he had the Provost’s positive orders to 
admit no one until the hour at which 
the election would commence. 

A party of the students thus disap- 
pointed in obtaining admission com- 
menced beating with their sticks upon 
the closed doors of the theatre. Others 
walked in detachments round the courts, 
whistling the tune of Protestant Boys, 
and marching in time to it. Some 
raised the cry of No Popery; the 
porters scattered themselves through 
the court, and repeatedly warned the 
young gentlemen that they had orders 
to report to the Provost the names of 
any who would be guilty of such crimes. 
But this was a day upon which the au- 
thority of the Provost was but little re- 
garded ; and no wonder since at least 
half of the mob were not under his 
jurisdiction. I was greatly amused at 
observing that the threat of the porters 
had on one occasion the effect of creat- 
ing in a party a temporary silence. 
“ Bah,” cried a little gib who seemed 
to act as their leader, “ he cannot ex- 
pel us all, or he will have no college ;” 
and this unanswerable argument dis- 
missed the fears of the group to whom 
it was addressed—and fortified by 
this reasoning they flung up their caps 
and shouted “ No Popery” ten times 
more lustily than before. 

It was astonishing how little of ill- 
will there was in all these apparently 
tumultuous proceedings. The students 
then looked upon an election as a day 
upon which they were privileged to 
make a nvise ; and amply indeed did 
they avail themselves of the right. 
But their riots went no further. I 
never recollect any bad feeling being 
created, or any disrespect offered to 
the constituted authorities of the Uni- 
versity. 

I had made myself rather conspicu- 
ous upon the popish side, as it was 
called ; and I accordingly came in for 
some share of popular indignation. 
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Crossing the courts [ encountered one 
of the groups who were marching to 
the tune of the Protestant Boys—* a 
groan for Papist O’Brien,” cried a fel- 
low, laying a most malicious emphasis 
upon the Irish prefix to my name, and 
the cry was certainly most heartily re- 
sponded to—I made my escape, pur- 
sued by a band of fellows shouting and 
groaning at my heels. 

Mr. Peverill’s friends were so far in- 
ferior in number that we thought it 
wiser to abstain altogether from an 
demonstration of feeling. Indeed it 
was no great exercise of self-denial to 
leave the shouting to our opponents. 
The first time we made a stand was, 
when Mr. Peverill’s carriage drove 
into the courts. A few of our party 
greeted him with an huzza; the crowd 
who were in the courts, utterly igno- 
rant of the personal appearance of 
the candidates, supposed it impos- 
sible that the papist party could 
have the audacity to cheer, and very 
naturally imagined that this was 
their favourite candidate—the whole 
courts resounded with huzzas and clap- 
ping of hands—a few of the maddest 
of the party insisted on taking the 
horses from the carriage and drawing 
it round the courts. Mr. Peverill 
stood up, and with infinite tact and 
good humour bowed in reply to their 
cheers and cries of “ No Peverill”— 
“Down with Popish Peverill,” with 
which he was greeted by the very men 
who were drawing him in triumph. 

While they were thus engaged, the 
real Protestant candidate made his ap- 
pearance. I was standing near the 
gate when his carriage entered, and 
took off my cap and waved it—a group, 
who was lying in wait in the entrance, 
contained among them some who knew 
my politics—this was enough—a vol- 
ley of groans and hisses assailed him— 
he seemed evidently astonished, and 
put his head out of the window as if to 
ascertain the process by which such a 
change had been effected in the feeling 
of the students—a dead cat, which, to 
my knowledge had been stored up for 
Peverill for a week before, was flung 
with such precision of aim that it 
struck him directly in the face—he 
promptly pulled in his head: just then 
the party who had been drawing Mr. 
Peverill were with difficulty made 
sensible of their error. Previous to 
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this, a scholar in Mr. Austen’s interest, 
who endeavoured to prevent them, 
had actually been called a papist, and 
knocked down for his pains ; but when 
they were made sensible that they 
were drawing Mr. Peverill, their in- 
dignation knew no bounds—they left 
the carriage standing at the far end of 
the courts, and surrounded it with 
groans and hootings. Mr. Peverill 
walked coolly through them—some of 
his own friends gathered round him, 
and he escaped without any other 
injury than a torn coat. 

It had been usual at college elec- 
tions to rail off a small portion of the 
upper end of the hall for the hustings, 
and only these entitled to vote were 
admitted inside this barricade through 
a window leading from the Provost's 
garden—the portion, however, remain- 
ing for the accommodation of the stu- 
dents, was quite large enough to re- 
ceive them. Upon this occasion, 
however, the Provost was anxious to 
exclude the undergraduates and the 
public ; and he accordingly placed the 
barrier not in its usual position, but 
within a few yards of the door. Nor 
was this all—in its usual place the 
barrier was erected of the slightest 
materials, like the mild authority of 
usage depending for respect more on 
custom than on force ; but in its new 
and unconstitutional position, the pre- 
scription of old custom could not 
protect it; and he had, accordingly, 
erected a barrier which could resist 
physical force. Immense beams of 
wood were cramped down into the 
floor, and supported by cross-beams of 
most formidable dimensions—the whole 
was strongly fastened with huge iron 
holdfasts, and boarded up with thick 
deal planks. ‘This was again sup- 
ported by two barricades, which ran on 
either side of the door, of still firmer 
construction ; and this formidable forti- 
fication so circumscribed the space to 
which the public were admissible, that 
there was not left space for fifty 
persons, 

The doors of the theatre having 
been thrown open at the hour ap- 
pointed, the rush in was tremendous ; 
but when the foremost of the crowd 
found themselves cooped up in this 
narrow space, first astonishment and 
then indignation was the ruling feel- 
ing. There was silence for a few 


minutes, during which the register 
proceeded to read the King’s writ, 
when he was interrupted by cries of 
“down with the barricades,” and the 
battering of sticks against the huge 
beams which opposed the admission of 
the undergraduates. As an elector I 
had been admitted inside; and as I 
happened to be standing on an ele- 
vated position, I had from my vantage 
ground a perfect view of the proceed- 
ings. It soon became plain that the mob 
had formed the daring resolution of 
demolishing the Provost’s barricades ; 
and with Herculean energy they es- 
sayed the Herculean task. Nothing 
could be heard but the shouts of the 
assailants, and the still louder battering 
of the clubs with which most of the 
undergraduates were furnished. A 
few of the most daring and active of 
the students climbed on the shoulders 
of their companions, and contrived to 
reach the summit of the barrier; their 
appearance was hailed by many of the 
privileged class, and the cries of 
“down with the barricades,” were 
echoed by the persons inside. ‘This 
assurance of sympathy was received 
by the assailants with rapturous huzzas, 
and in right good earnest they set 
themselves to their work. The read- 
ing of the writ was stopped, and all 
business uneaihanibiie could be 
heard but the noise of the shouting 
and the thunder of the blows on the 
stout beams that shook and groaned 
beneath the tremendous force that was 
brought to bear upon them; but the 
most effective operations were accom- 
plished from above. On the upper 
beam a few had perched themselves, 
and they tore away the upper boards, 
which, being supposed out of the reach 
of violence, were but lightly fustened ; 
a beginning thus made, the work of 
demolition proceeded rapidly down- 
wards—the boards which were torn 
away were flung down and immedi- 
ately used as levers or battering rams. 
The thick upright timbers already be- 
gan to be Scoienl by the repeated 
blows—but the scene baffles all descrip- 
tion. Beam after beam fell down 
with tremendous crash, and each crash 
was the signal for a shout. It was 
not long until the woodwork in front 
had been broken through, and a clear 
passage made into the body of the hall. 
This, however, did not satisfy the as- 
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sailants; they were determined to 
break up every vestige of the barrier 
which was an unjust invasion upon their 
long respected rights; and in an incre- 
dibly short space of time every timber 
of it was level with the ground. One 
of the upright posts which, perhaps, 
was more strongly cramped into the 
floor, sternly resisted for a time their 
efforts to bring it down; but this poor 
solitary plank, the last remnant of its 
race, was not to be permitted to mar 
the triumphs of the levellers—with 
many an indignant groan it seemed 
to answer to the blows by which it was 
assailed on all sides—but every blow 
told. It was loosened and shaken, and 
at last came down with a tremen- 
dous crash amid the most tumultuous 
plaudits from the crowd among whom 
it fell apparently with imminent peril 
to the integrity of their skulls. It was 
almost miraculous that no oue was 
hurt; but no accident occurred, and 
the victorious undergraduates took 
their station upon the fragments of 
the levelled barriers with tremendous 
shouts, which rang strangely off the 
walls, which, to my mind, had been 
hitherto associated with no ideas but 
those of stillness and cloisterlike repose. 

I confess that I was among the 
number of those who cheered loudest 
when the final demolition of the ob- 
noxious barrier was effected. I ab- 
solutely hailed it as a triumph of 
freedom—at that time I was radical 
enough to believe that her triumphs 
have been often effected by a riot. 
From time immemorial the election 
barrier had been placed across the 
middle of the hall, and unquestion- 
ably the attempt to erect the new for- 
tification—for in strength it was one— 
was an invasion of long acknowledged 
rights which had been established by 
usage. And in the prostration of that 
fortress a principle was asserted. I 
joined in the hurras which proclaimed 
that triumph of liberty as heartily as I 
would in those which proclaimed the 
demolition of the Bastile. 

When the barricades were levelled, 
and a reasonable quantity of exultation 
had found vent in the triumphant 
shouts of the levellers, order was com- 
paratively restored, and the business of 
the election was proceeded with. The 
speakers who proposed the different 
candidates were greeted with the usual 
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marks of approbation and disappro- 
bation—and so of course were the ad- 
dresses of the candidates themselves. 
All this, however, took up but little 
time, and the polling being then pro- 
ceeded with, the fellows and scholars 
came forward in order to give their votes. 
Great anxiety was manifested as to 
the result. We confidently anticipated 
returning Mr. Peverill, but by a very 
small majority—I met Crawford on 
the platform to which the electors only 
were admitted. He was standing bu- 
ried in thought; his eyes had an ex- 
pression of wildness even in the inten- 
sity of the gaze with which they were 
fixed on the ground. He was pale, 
and his lips were quivering. I put my 
hand upon his shoulder—he started 
almost convulsively like some one awak- 
ing from a painful dream—his eyes 
were bloodshot. ‘ Tell me,” he asked, 
grasping me by the arm: “tell me, 
on your honour—on your soul,” he 
added solemnly, “can one who loves 
the Protestant religion vote for Mr. 
Peverill ?” 

I was astonished at the question— 
“ I hope so,” I answered. “ Crawford,” 
said I, “I hope you know that I love 
Protestantism.” 

He caught my arm and drew me 
aside—I felt him tremble. 

“ You are ill, Crawford.” 

“No! no! but lam puzzled—O Brien,” 
he added, after a moment’s silence, 
with a tone almost of desperate resolu- 
tion, “ O’Brien, I will vote with you.” 

Before I had time to make any com- 
ment upon this strange conduct, he had 
gone behind a screen which formed 
the polling booth, and had registered 
his vote for Mr. Peverill! 

His vote evidently excited some 
surprise. Having given it, he did not 
wait even to receive the thanks of Mr. 
Peverill, who made his way towards 
him. He took no notice of his offered 
hand, but rushed down the steps of the 
platform, and disappeared among the 
crowd, 

All this was very unaccountable. 
But the excitement of the scene in 
which I was placed soon banished 
poor Crawford hem my mind. A few 
minutes afterwards the Provost an- 
nounced the state of the poll to be— 
for Peverill, 43; for Austen, 38; and 
amid some clapping of hands, and tre- 
mendous groans, proceeded to declare 
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the Right Honorable Wm. Peverill 
duly elected, &c. &c. 

This declaration became the signal 
for a renewed scene of riot, which 
lasted for some minutes. A rush was 
made towards the platform, and the 
fearful cries of “ Peverill to the pump,” 
warning the right honorable member of 
the little respect that would be paid 
him, he thought it his wisest course to 
effect a retreat. It was now nearly 
dark, and under cover of the gathering 
shades of evening he made his escape 
through the window into the provost’s 
garden. The undergraduates, who 
seemed really disappointed at not 
having the pleasure of giving him a 
ducking, vented their feelings in some 
groans for him, and cries of “ No Po- 
pery ;” and having been addressed by 
the defeated candidate, whose carriage 
they afterwards drew home, they left 
the hall with mingled shouts of “ No 
Peverill,” and “no Popery” almost syno- 
nimous terms in their minds, and in 
half an hour the College was as quiet 
as usual, 

It was early in the month of Novem- 
ber that this election took place—the 
weather had been some time unusually 
fine, and the nights had all the solemn 
stillness and haziness which is the cha- 
racteristic of fine nights in autumn—I 
always loved to pee the Col- 
lege courts by night—there is some- 
thing very strange in the appearance 
they present—the dim lamps that 
scarcely shed a twinkling ray set 
round the edge of the great black square 
“like angels’ visits, few and far between;” 
and only serving by their distant and 
penurious shining to exaggerate the 
size of the unilluminated area round 
which they are posted like solitary and 
seared sentinels of light, keeping 
trembling watch on the verge of the 
territory of darkness. Then there are 
the dark buildings raising their gloomy 
sides, whose blackness here and there 
is strangely checquered by lights 
pouring through some unshuttered 
windows. No words can convey an 
idea of the singularity of the appear- 
ance that is thus presented—a singu- 
larity made more strange by the asso- 
ciations it excites ; sometimes you see 
a faint light issuing from a garret 
window in a pale stream—you can tell 
that it comes from the solitary candle 
of the sizar, who is perusing the pages 


of knowledge in the low and uncom- 
fortable attic chambers that are assigned 
tu poverty and merit—lower down that 
strong glare of light, which is thrown 
from the open windows of the drawing- 
room floor, comes surely from the 
candles that burn not penuriously upon 
the festal board of some fellow com- 
moner, who is regaling his genteel 
fellow students on his wit and wine. 
And listen, there goes the clapping of 
hands—surely, thought I, it is a politi- 
cal toast this election evening, and I 
am not mistaken, it is the Protestant 
candidate’s health, and confusion to 
—_ Peverill’s supporters—hurra ! 
urra! hurra! “confusion to popish 
Peverill’s supporters ;” the sounds were 
distinctly heard through the window, 
which had been thrown up to admit 
the clear frosty air to refresh the’close- 
ness of the apartment in which they 
revelled—* confusion to Peverill’s vo- 
ters,” another loud clapping of hands ; 
but I walked on, from sounds which, 
as I belonged to the victorious party, 
I could listen to with good humour. 

It was sometime after night roll, 
the students returning from it had 
dispersed to their apartments, some to 
study—others perhaps to employ 
themselves like the gentlemen I had 
overheard. I walked to the corridore 
which runs under the library, as was 
then my custom of an evening to pace 
up and down and muse—a few stars 
were twinkling through the haze of the 
sky, and I could see them over the 
chimney tops of the opposite buildings. 
I stood for a moment in one of the 
arches to gaze upon their mild and holy 
radiance ; I do not know why, but it 
came to my mind with a strange con- 
trast to the tumult and the pettiness of 
electioneering—and yet this was not 


just the sensation—it was more how 


the little star on which I looked shone 
far away from all the concerns of earth, 
and shining as it had done on the first 
evening of creation seemed to mock 
in its unchanging majesty the transient 
vulgarity of the mightiest affairs of 
man. Perhaps it was a foolish thought, 
or I should say feeling, for who has 
not experienced feelings that were too 
intense to be thoughts—perhaps it is 
still more foolish of me now to note it 
down ; I know not why, but the recol- 
lection of what 1 felt is still present 
to my mind, 
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I remember distinctly I gazed along 
time until I felt as if my thoughts 
were spiritualized ; [ turned round in 
the state of mind that was produced by 
such a sensation—and just behind me 
in the nook in which is placed the 
door that opens on the fellows’ garden, 
I saw a dark figure leaning against 
the pannels. 

I started at the sight—there is some- 
thing startling in finding that you have 
been the subject of observation, when 
you give way, even in silence, to feel- 
ings of which you wished no witness, 
I uttered some exclamation of surprise; 
the figure did not stir; I advanced 
towards it, but it still remained mo- 
tionless ; it was not until I laid my 
hand on the arm that I found it was 
Crawford. 

I had happened to make use of some 
expressions which indicated that I 
would not have been much surprised 
had the figure proved to be the devil— 
Crawford caught almost wildly at my 
words, “ What, O’Brien, what,” he 
asked vehemently, “ what about me is 
like the devil 7” 

“ Nothing,” I answered, “ that I see 
except your blackness and your prowl- 
ing here alone at this hour.” 

“ Prowling,” he muttered; “ yes, I 
am prowling ;” and he followed the 
words by a deep and heavy groan. 

I could not account for this—his 
singular demeanour in the hall recurred 
to my mind, and I knew not what to 
think. 

“ But Mr. Devil, or whatever else 
you are,” I said gaily, “ I have to con- 
gratulate on our success today.” 

“ Our success,” he repeated bitterly ; 
**no! no! O’Brien—don’t mock me— 
our success! no, my, my, my ” he 
paused from excess of agitation. 

“ Crawford,” said I, “ I don’t under- 
stand you—what do you mean ?” 

“ Don’t mock me,” he cried convul- 
sively, “don’t mock me--I know you 
know it all--tell me at once you des- 
pise me—but pretend nothing.” 

“And why should I despise you, 
Crawford ?” 

He laughed hysterically—* Come 
O’Brien,” said lie, “ 1 cannot bear this ; 
I have made up my mind to be des- 
pised—but not to be mocked, no that 
was not in the barguin—I will not bear 
it, by —— I'll not.” 

T could not comprehend all this—T 
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assured him solemnly that I did not 
know to what he alluded—he seemed 
regardless of my assurance. “ What,” 
he cried, “do you want me to speak 
my own guilt—no!” he added with 
bitter irony of tone, “you don’t know 
that you bought my conscience—no! 
no! you know nothing of it—you want 
to be told—then I'll satisfy you—I 
WAS BRIBED.” 

He put his mouth close to my ear as 
he uttered the last words in a whisper 
of startling loudness. 

I was electrified—the suspicion had 
never crossed my mind—I knew not 
what to say--for some seconds we 
both were silent, at last I ventured to 
speak. 

“Crawford,” said I with all the 
solemnity I was capable of throwing 
into my manner, “ you wrong me—if 
what you say be true, I assure you 
solemnly in the presence of God, it is 
the first I have heard of it.” 

“ You did not then know of it—you 
knew nothing of the offer.” 

I repeated my solemn assurance that 
I did not. 

He leaned back against the door, and 
burst into a bitter flood of tears. 

“ Crawford,” I said, “you have 
unintentionally admitted me to your 
secret—believe me that it is safe with 
me.” 

“O’Brien,” he asked, “do you now 
despise me ?” 

The question was an awkward one. 
I could only answer that he had told 
me so little that I could not give any 
opinion ; motives of interest operated 
more or less upon all minds, and that 
if he had given up anything of his 
principles to interest but here I 
confess I was obliged to pause— 
charity began the sentence, but truth 
could find no charitable termination— 
I muttered something about tempta- 
tion. 

“Temptation! oh that is what you 
do not know—the temptation—I 
thought my heart would have burst— 
I wonder it did not—but you must not 
think me altogether base, I must tell 
you all.” 

I suggested the danger of our being 
overheard—we walked ucross to his 
rooms. 

When the light cf the candle ena- 
bled me to see him I was startled at 
his appearanee—his eyes had a wild 
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and yet a stupified look—his face was 
at once haggard and flushed. 

I need not attempt te give my read- 
ers the history he told me as he narrated 
it himself, broken by bursts of violence 
and passion ; my page would seem likea 
scroll on which were written the ravings 
ofa madman——but I must attempt to col- 
lect the substance of what he told me. 

I have already mentioned some of 
the circumstances of his family. His 
father, 1 have said, had suffered by one 
of these agricultural depressions which 
almost periodically bring distress upon 
those engaged in the most uncertain of 
all occupations. A short time previous 
to this his embarrassments had unex- 
pectedly come to a crisis which he 
was just then unable to meet, and for 
a sum of three hundred pounds, he 
was on the eve of being declared a 
bankrupt. A little time would have 
enabled him to meet all his engage- 
ments, but like many persons in his 
situation, he found it more easy; to 
persuade himself than his creditors of 
this; and unless he could raise this 
sum, his bankruptey was inevitable— 
his property would be sold—and ruin 
was certain. 

Under these circumstances he sat 
down and wrote a full statement of 
matters to his son—he imagined that 
there were persons in Dublin under 
obligation to him, from whom it might 
be possible to procure the temporary 
loan of the required sum; and the 
letter contained instructions for making 
the necessary application to these. 

Need I tell the result of these appli- 
cations? Enough for these who know 
the world, that I say that they come 
from a man in distress to those whom 
in his better days he had served. 

Poor Crawford, he went upon a 
thankless errand; but I must tell the 
story of his mission. 

The first person to whom he applied, 
was one from whom he certainly did 
not expect disappointment. It was to 
a rich and highly respectable merchant 

who was strangely enough indebted to 
Mr. Crawford for his wealth. His 
father had been a petty shopkeeper in 
New Ross, and died, leaving his only 
son an orphan—he left some effects 
behind him—the amount was little 
-—but enough to excite the cupidity of 
some of his relatives, who, under one 
pretence or another, were laying hold 


of the property that justly belonged to 
the poor boy—they had actually made 
arrangements for hiring him as a ser- 
vant to a small farmer at some distance; 
and were proceeding to divide the pro- 
perty among themselves, on the ground 
of olddebts which they alleged to be 
due. Mr. Crawford who happened to 
be a bend fide creditor to a small 
amount, most benevolently interfered, 
and rescued the poor boy’s little in- 
heritance from the harpies who were 
preparing to divide it. After the most 
judicious disposition of the effects, 
there remained a sum of about eighty 
pounds—-a little more than sufficient 
to cover Mr. Crawford's debt. The 
good man, however, refused to take 
this; and perceiving the lad to be a 
keen and intelligent fellow, he sent 
him to Dublin as an apprentice, with 
the eighty pounds to begin the world 
with. A few years rolled away, and 
the eighty pounds had gathered many 
more, and Arthur Sampson, the little 
neglected orphan whom his_ rela- 
tions were just on the point of sending 
off for life to cut turf in the wild bogs 
of Wexford, was now a rich and ho- 
norable merchant, and leading partner 
in the highly respectable firm of Burton, 
Sampson, and Co., whose bills at the 
longest date, any banker would without 
hesitation discount, and whose word 
was as good as any other man’s bond. 
Crawford, it was true, knew nothing 
of Mr. Sampson. He bad once met 
him at the house of a friend, and the 
merchant had made no allusion to any 
former circumstances, or appeared to 
recognise Crawford at all. But Craw- 
ford set this down as a natural unwil- 
lingness to recur to the subject of his 
origin. But he could not doubt that 
he would be glad to serve the benefac- 
tor of his early years. Every one 
praised his inflexible honesty, his high 
integrity, his goodness of heart, surely 
he might safely rely upon these quali- 
ties for the success of his application. 
With a beating heart he approached 
the counting-house of Burton, Sampson, 
and Co. upon the quays—he entered 
through an open door, on the posts of 
which were written, in white letters, a 
number of names—among others, 
“ Messrs. Burton, Sampson, and Co. 
first floor to the right.” He followed 
the directions—he entered a small dai k 
office where three or four clerks were 
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engaged in sitting before immense 
legers—now and then putting down 
something. Crawford respectfully took 
off his hat. 

“Can I see Mr. Sampson, - sir,” 
said he, addressing one of the young 
men. 

“Mr. Sampson is just now particu- 
larly engaged with a gentleman inside,” 
replied the young man, as he heaved 
the huge folio in which he had been 
making an entry, across the desk to 
another clerk, and replaced it by 
another of equally ponderous size. 

“ If you wait, sir, for a few minutes,” 
said an elderly man inside, “it is pro- 
bable that you will see Mr. Sampson.” 

Crawford accordingly began to oc- 
cupy himself with reading the different 
advertisements of steam-packets, rates 
ofinsurance offices, and sheet almanacks, 
that were posted up on the walls. 

A few minutes more, and a door that 
led off the office opened, and two gen- 
tlemen appeared—one of thema tall man 
dressed in a fashionable blue frock coat, 
put on his hat—and with a dashing good 
morning moved on—the other made 
him a low bow, and officiously opened 
the little door of a kind of counter, 
which runs across the room, to let him 
pass—he was a middle-sized portly man ; 
the front of his head bald; he was dressed 
in a blue body coat with bright brass 
buttons, light waistcoat, and drab 
trowsers—this was Mr. Sampson. 

“ You wish to see me, sir,” said he, 
advancing forward to Crawford with a 
manner peculiarly bland and affable. 

“ Yes sir,” said Crawford, “if not in- 
convenient I would be glad of the fa- 
vour of a few minutes’ conversation.” 

“ This way, sir,” said the merchant, 
eyeing him suspiciously, and leading 
him on to the door from which he had 
just come out.” 

“See, George, that you make that 
invoice correctly,” he cried as he 
went in. 

The door opened upon a small but 
very snug room—a blazing fire in the 
grate gave it the appearance of warmth 
andcomfort. Just opposite the fire stood 
a little table covered over with piles 
of papers and letters—near it was an 
arm chair covered with red leather, in 
which the merchant himself sat down ; 
having first set a chair for Crawford 
opposite. 

“Well, said 


sir,” Mr. Sampson, 
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eyeing him from head to foot, “ what 
can I do for you?” 

Crawford felt himself tremble all 
over—his face he knew became scarlet, 
he was ashamed of his emotion; his 
eyes fell on the ground—* My name, 
sir,” he answered, “is Crawford,” no 
answer to the merchant's question. 

“ Well, sir,” replied the merchant 
impatiently, “‘ Mr. Crawford, what is 
your business ?” 

“TI am from the county Wexford, 
sir,” replied Crawford, as far as ever 
from giving a plain business-like an- 
swer to the plain business-like ques- 
tion of the other. 

The merchant was evidently embar- 
rassed—a slight blush passed over his 
features—it was but for an instant—he 
regained his composure, if indeed it 
could be said to have been disturbed. 
“ A good county, sir, many an honest 
man came from it. Well, sir, Mr. 
Crawford of the county of Wexford, 
what is your business, sir?” asked the 
merchant, returning still with provoking 
pertinacity to the plain matter-of fact 
question. 

Crawford felt himself fairly driven to 
an answer. He had thought it a very 
easy matter to ask this favour, but now 
when it came to the point he felt the 
rush of blood tingle in his ears—* I 
want,” he said, gulping down some- 
thing that was rising in his throat, “ I 
want to borrow money from you, sir,” 
said he, and by this bold statement of 
his business, he felt himself relieved.— 
He had at least got rid of the plaguy 
question. But it was only to bring on 
another more plaguy. 

“Persons in my way, have not 
generally much to lend, Mr. Crawford. 
Trade, sir, gives the best interest; but 
may I ask, sir, what sum you want, 
and what is your security ?” 

“T want two hundred pounds,” re- 
plied Crawford, taking no notice of the 
second question. 

“Two hundred pounds,” repeated 
the merchant, “ that is but a small sum. 
Well, sir, the security.” 

Crawford’s feelings got the better of 
him—he burst into a fit of enthusiasm. 

“ Security, sir,” he said, “ don’t you 
know me? do you remember my 
father ? was he not the making of you, 
Mr. Sampson? Will you lend me 
two hundred pounds to save him from 
ruin? Security, sir; is there not se- 
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curity enough in what you remember 
of him ?” 

His burst of eloquence appeared to 
have but little effect on the man of 
business, 

“ Really, sir,” said he, “ I don’t quite 
understand you. I suppose you are 
the son of George Crawford, of New 
Ville. I believe your father is a very 
good mark, and I should think he could 
easily get such a small sum; but I for- 

et the county Wexford altogether— 
left it almost as soon as I can remem- 
ber any thing. But I have not any 
money now—lI have had to borrow 
money to-day to pay some heavy bills ; 
but I am sure your father will easily 
get it. I must wish you good morn- 
ing,” continued the merchant, taking 
up a letter which he began to read. 

But Crawford, however bashful he 
had been in first urging his request, 
when once he had gathered assurance 
to make it, was not so easily to be re- 
pulsed. He urged the necessity there 
was to procure “the money, to save his 
father from ruin. In the recklessness 
of one who did not know the world, he 
declared the full amount of his father’s 
embarrassments, and repeated his re- 
quest almost with the energy of suppli- 
cation. 

Mr. Sampson listened to him coolly 
—something like a smile of derision 
passed over his face, as Crawford ex- 
plained his father’s circumstances ; 
when he had done, he raised his eyes 
from the letter which he had been 
glancing over : 

“ Mr. Crawford, you must excuse me, 
but I have not time to talk any longer. 
I cannot accommodate you, sir. You 
give, indeed, but bad encouragement to 
any one to lend their money to a man 
who must be very soon a bankrupt. 
Good morning, sir,” and he rose to 
move towards the door. 

Crawford preceded him—he turned 
round vehemently upon him. “ Is it you, 
sir, that say this—you who owe every 
thing to my father-—Mr. Sampson 
moved farther from the door, and 
seemed evidently uneasy lest the con- 
versation should be heard outside— 

“you who, but for him, would be in 
your proper situation, tramping turf in 
a bog.” He stopped, for even in his 
passion he remembered that he was 
transgressing all the rules of decorum. 


Sampson was a little disconcerted, but 
he soon became calm. 

“Young man,” said he, “I can ex- 
cuse your intemperance. I am not, 
however, to be insulted in my own 
office. You have heard some very 
foolish stories about any obligations of 
mine to your father. I never knew of 
any. You have heard more foolish 
ones about my origin, It is true I 
have made my own money, Mr. Craw- 
ford, and [ kuow the labour with which 
I made it too well to part with it to— 
beggars. Good morning, sir.” 

Crawford’s hand was on the lock of 
the door—his first impulse was to 
return the insult with a blow— 
the cold, and he thought, sneering 
“good morning, sir,” fell with an ag- 
gravated bitterness on his ear. “Damn 
you, sir,” was the uncourteous answer 
which he roared to the salutation ; and 
in a passion, he burst through the as- 
tonished clerks, who heard his furious 
exclamation. 

The merchant, it is probable, took 
no notice of his violence. At all 
events, Crawford did not wait to as- 
certain. 

His passion soon subsided into dis- 
appointment. What was he to do. 
One specimen of the heartless ingrati- 
tude of mankind seemed enough—poor 
Crawford dreaded again to present 
himself as a beggar—a BEGGAR—that 
word stuck in his : proud throat—it was 
choking him—he tried to swallow it 
down ; but no, he could not. 

He had no spirits for a second ex- 
periment upon the gratitude of man- 
kind that day. There was still another 
resource, but he put off the application 
until the next day. 

I should have mentioned that a little 
while before this, Crawford had been 
left by his godfather a hundred pounds 
“to bear his expenses to the bar,” as the 
old gentleman, with a laudable sim- 
plicity had declared in the codicil to 
his will, in which he remembered his 
god-son, apparently perfectly satisfied 
that he was providing a most munifi- 
cent fund to defray these expenses. 
This sum had been religiously placed 
in bank for the purposes for which it 
was left. Crawford, without hesitation, 
appropriated this to his parents’ use, 
and all he had now to procure was the 
additional £200. 

And in this he did not despair of 
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succeeding even after yesterday's ex- 
periment. There was another person 
who had certainly shewn more inclina- 
tion toremember past obligations. Mr. 
Crawford had been a schoolfellow of an 
opulent baronet—Sir Richard Peltier. 
During their schoolboy days Mr. 
Crawford, who was his senior, had 
been his protector and his friend. On 
one occasion, while some of the junior 
boys were bathing, he had saved his 
life at the imminent peril of his own. 
In after life, the friends were separated 
by the difference of rank, and a resi- 
dence in different parts of the country ; 
but their intimacy was still recognised, 
although not kept up. On one or two 
occasions Mr. Crawford had received 
from the baronet inost pressing invita- 
tious to Mulberry Hall—commencing 
“ My dear George,” and ending, “ your 
affectionate schoolfellow;” beyond this 
the intimacy had not latterly extended, 
until about a year before the time of 
which I write, when Sir Richard took 
a house in Rutland-square, and made 
Dublin his residence. When he dis- 
covered that the son of his old school- 
fellow was a student in the University, 
he invited him to his house, and spoke 
of old times in the kindest and fondest 
manner; but little realintimacy, as might 
be expected, existed between Arthur 
and his aristocratic friend. Sir Richard 
generally asked him once a month to 
dine with him, to meet a party of his 
friends. Very frequently he told the 
story of Arthur’s father having saved 
his life. The entertainments upon these 
occasions were always very grand ; 
the lustre of the lamps very bright, 
and the circulation of the choicest of 
wines at the festive board was brisk 
and lively. Sir Richard appeared evi- 
dently to make Arthur a favourite ; 
and he several times told him that per- 
haps yet it might be in his power to 
prove himself his friend—but Arthur 
could hardly feel that he knew him. 
He scarcely ever met him, except upon 
occasions such as I have described ; 
and iet people talk as they will, the 
acquaintance is but a formal one that 
is confined to the table of a fashionable 
dinner party. . 

To him Crawford had thought of 
applying in the first instance; but 
there was an undefined feeling which 
had made him more willing to try his 
chance with the merchant. The ser- 
Vow. VIII. 
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vice which his father had rendered Mr. 
Sampson appeared more akin to the 
pecuniary favour he was about to ask : 
this was the reason that he assigned 
to his own mind; but whether it was 
in any sense the true one or not, 
there certainly mingled with it a secret, 
although at the time unacknowledged 
reluctance to ask such a vulgar favour 
from one whom he had only known as 
a fashionable friend. 

3ut after his repulse from the mer- 
chant, he reasoned very differently with 
himself. Why had ' been such a 
fool as to expect generosity from a 
merchant ?—might he not have known 
the sordid habits which the mind ac- 
quires in the paltry scraping together 
of gain? What a fool he had been 
to look for high principles or feeling, 
in those of low origin; surely he had 
travelled out of the proper sphere of 
such qualities, when he sought them 
any where but in these who could 
boast genteel descent. 

I need not say that Crawford was 
himself descended from an ancient 
family. 

A little of this philosophy satisfied 
him that he had been wrong. He 
should have gone at once to Sir 
Richard ; he did not blame that poor 
creature, Sampson—what better could 
he expect from one born as he was; 
he laughed at himself for being angry 
with him. Nothing better could be 
looked for from a vulgar merchant, 
trained to the miserable savings of a 
griping economy. All his indignation 
was now transferred from the hard- 
heartedness of Mr. Sampson, to his 
birth—from that which was his dis- 
grace, to that which could in no sense 
reflect discredit. 

Next morning he went to make his 
experiment upon the correct feeling 
and gratitude of high birth. Strange 
to say, his fuilure the day before gave 
confidence to his present attempt. 
The theory into which he had reasoned 
himself, taught him that everything 
in the refined atmosphere of gentility 
and rank, must be contrary to what 
he had experienced in his transitory 
venture into the oppressive vapours of 
low life ; low life, he repeated, adding 
the fine sentiment that riches could not 
raise the essentially iguoble from being 
base. In the rank of hereditary nobi- 


lity of sentiment and ancestral fortune, 
b 
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everything would be just the opposite 
of what he had found in the low- 
minded man of hoarded wealth. The 
penury and ingratitude of the base- 
born merchant, only made him the 
more certain of finding the opposite 
qualities in the titled breast of the 
high-bred baronet. 

There was something of this confi- 
dence lent itself to his hand as he 
gave a loud knock at the door of the 
magnificent house in Rutland-square, 
the town residence of Sir Richard 
Peltier. “Is Sir Richard at home,” 
he enquired of the powdered Jacquey 
who flung open the door. 

“ My master is not up yet.” 

“Not up yet!” he looked at his 
watch, it was within a few minutes of 
twelve. 

“ When will I be able to see him; I 
want particularly to see him before he 
goes out.” 

“Indeed I do not know,” replied 
the other ; he was up late last night ; 
but I will enquire.” 

Crawford was informed that about 
two o'clock he would see Sir Richard, 
and was requested to leave his name ; he 
gave a card to the servant, and went 
off to pass the next two hours as best 
he could. 

They seemed tedious enough. He 
wandered about, impatient for them to 
be over; the confidence which but a 
little while ago he felt, was singularly 
abated ; and, as he wandered through 
the streets, a thousand reasons oc- 
eurred to him why Sir Richard might 
probably refuse his request. His 
thoughts reverted to his happy home, 
and the hearth beside which hours, 
still dearly remembered, had fled away 
in the warmth of domestic intercourse, 
and he pictured to himself his poor 
old father, bowed down by the pres- 
sure of adversity ; there was even a 
relief in turning to his father from the 
picture of home—his own happy 
home—desecrated by the rude inso- 
lence of bailiffs; and yet, if he did 
not procure the money an execution 
would assuredly be there. ‘The car- 
riages of the wealthy were already 
beginning to roll through the streets. 
He could not help, as he saw them 
bear past him the pampered children 
of luxury and ease, repining at the 
strange distribution of the good things 
of this world. “ How many a one,” 


thought he, “of these woyld never 
miss the two hundred pounds that now 
would make me happy !” Oh! who can 
tell the galling “bitterness that the 
sight of splendour and luxury is to 
misery and want ? 

OF this bitterness Arthur felt some- 
thing. With a slow step, and with a 
heavy heart he was passing along the 
flags of Rutland-square, a few minutes 
before the appointed hour. He felt 
some strange sensations in listening 
even to the sound of his footsteps ; his 
step fell heavy, and with an echoing 
sound upon the stone; he said it had 
the sound as if the weight about his 
heart struck his heel heavier on the 
ground, 

He was told that Sir Richard would 
see him, and was ushered into a break- 
fast parlour; he found Sir Richard, 
dressed in a fantastic morning gown, 
sitting at a breakfast-table in the act of 
drinking a glass of soda water, which 
his servant had presented to him; a 
fashionably-dressed gentleman was 
amusing himself with a pair of box- 
ing gloves in the centre of the room 
beating the air. The breakfast-table 
was covered with all the apparatus of 
a luxurious breakfast. 

“ How are you, my dear fellow,” 
said Sir Richard, holding him out his 
hand, as soon as he had recovered the 
effects of the fixed air he had swallow- 
ed sufficiently to draw his breath. 
“Have you breakfasted yet? Have 
you ever met my friend, Mr. Morgan ; 
Mr. Morgan—Mr. Crawford. A pity, 
Morgan, vou are on the wrong side in 
politics, or here would be a good vote 
for you—but Crawford is, like myself, 
a true blue—you'll vote for no one 
that will let in the damned papists ; 
you won't, my boy.” 

“ Come now, Sir Richard,” said the 
other, “no undue influence—you are 
a nice specimen of a good Protestant 
yourself—you are a man wot damns 
the papists, and never goes to church;” 
imitating the cockney slang in the 
intonation of the last sentence. 

Sir Richard laughed heartily at this 
piece of original wit, which I suppose 
most of my readers know Mr. Morgan 


borrowed from a leading statesman of 


the day. 

“ Well, Morgan,” said he, “ you have 
hit it off—but we must keep up the 
Protestant interest ; for myself damme 
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if I care much after all, as long as I 
get my rents; but all my family were 
true blue, and I'll not desert my 
colours. Protestant ascendancy for 
me, as long as the parsons don’t ask 
me to go to church.” 

A fresh laugh from his companion 
followed this sally of most pious wit.* 

“ Well,” said Morgan, “ for myself 
I believe you are right ; the papists 
are damned vagabonds no doubt, but I 
confess | mind my own interest, and 
leave the leaders to settle political 
matters ; I'll do as I'm bid, and if l’m 
wrong the sin belongs to those that 
bid me.” 

‘And I think,” said Sir Richard, 
“your's is no bad plan; but if I had 
my way I’d put down the ruffianly 
papists, that’s all.” 

“T’m not sure,” said Morgan, “ but 
I'll see you a violent emancipationist 
yet.” 

“ Faith,” said the other, “I don't 
know, as queer things have happened ; 
Protestant ascendancy is beginning to 
look a little dlue;” and the baronet 
Jaughed immoderately at what he evi- 
dently imagined to be a pun, or wit of 
some kind; Morgan seconded his 
efforts very fairly. “ But Vil drink 
the glorious memory yet a while, 
Bishop of Cork and all; my father 
was a great no-popery man; in honor 
to his memory I'll not cut the concarn 
yet a while ;” and he affected a tone of 
lisping vulgarity. 

“Just so! just so! Sir Richard,” 
replied Morgan ; “we who know the 
great politicians, T mean we in office”— 
and he looked inexpressible dignity as 
he spoke—* we who are behind ‘the 
scenes know what all this is, with ‘ Pro- 
testantism’ on one side, and ‘ religious 
liberty’ on the other—all very good to 
humbug the vulgar—the many are led 
astray and think these things very fine— 
if they a knew how we behind the 
scenes laugh at them.’ 

I ought to mention that this Mr. 
Morgan held a very inferior office in 
one of the government departments at 
the Castle ; I mean inferior as to trust, 
his business extended no further than 
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to copy common-place letters in a book; 
he knew nothing whatever of those 
behind the scenes, whom he designated 
by the title of “we.” Of statesmen 
perhaps his acquaintance was limited 
to occasionally seeing the chief secre- 
tary inspect his office. But he wasa 
fashionable, and thought it sounded of 
the official and the statesman to talk as 
if no such thing as principle existed. 
Poor Arthur, however, did not 
know his real position, and he was 
quite astonished at this conversation. 
He was surprised at the tone in which 
political profligacy was spoken of—he 
was equally astunished at the un- 
charitable manner in which Sir Richard 
spoke, with all his high Protestant 
principles—he was not prepared for 
the language of rancour that had been 
employed by the two gentlemen, who 
evidently cared for no “principle at all, 
and would have turned “napist” that 
instant for a very light consideration ; 
aud yet, was he not now in the com- 
pany of men of rank and information ? 
Mr. Morgan held, he knew, an official 
situation under government. His 
notions of right and wrong began to 
get confused—he thought that polities 
were but a kind of legerdemain by 
which the few contrived to delude 
the many—all this, and much more 
than this, passed through his mind in 
less time than I have taken to relate it. 
Sut all this did not bring him a bit 
nearer to his point, and Sir Richard 
did not appear at all to recollect 
that he had requested an interview. 
Arthur sat down contentedly, while 
the other contrived to swallow cho- 
colate, cold meat and he had 
a better opportunity of observing 
the baronet than he ever had before— 
he wasa man of about filty—his glassy 
eye spoke the man of pleasure, and the 
traces of care were furrowed deep both 
upon his cheeks and forehead—he 
had been married, but of late years 
he had been separated from Lady 
Pelticr,and he now openly affected all 
the foppery and vices of a fashionable 
young bachelor. 
It was not until he had completed 
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* My readers will not be surprised to learn that Sir Richard was afterwards 
returned to parliament on the Roman Catholic interest, and was one of the most 
violent supporters of that cause, although he never had ability to be a distinguished 
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his breakfast, and continued some time 
poring over a newspaper—not indeed 
until he had several times laid down 
the paper, and yawned, that Arthur 
ventured to remind him that he was 
anxious to see him in private. 

“ Morgan,” said the baronet, “ will 
you, like a good fellow, step into the 
library while Mr, Crawford and I 
settle the affairs of the nation; I will 
be with you in a minute.” 

Obedient to the mandate Morgan 
withdrew, and poor Arthur found 
himself now just as awkward as he did 
the day before. Sir Richard, how- 
ever, unlike the merchant, relieved 
him from his embarrassment—he laid 
his hand upon his shoulder in a fami- 
liar manner—* Well, my dear fellow, 
what do you want with me?” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Arthur, “I am 
come to ask a favour of you that I am 
almost ashamed to ask.” 

“ A favour,” said Sir Richard, in a 
tone that indicated some degree of 
disappointment ; Crawford did not 
understand it then. J afterwards as- 
certained that Sir Richard expected 
that Crawford had come to place his 
vote in college at his disposal. 

“ Yes, sir; a favour that I almost 
fear to ask—nothing but your kindness 
to me, and the regard you have always 
expressed for my father * 

“ What is it, man,” said the baronet, 
eutting short his exordium with an im- 
patience of tone almost amounting to 
peevishness. 

Crawford knew as little of the 
world this day, as he had done the 
day before. He prefaced his request 
by a true statement of the pressing 
necessity there was for his procuring 
the money—the least likely way in the 
world to obtain it. The baronet lis- 
tened to him politely—* 1 thought,” 
said he coldly, “your father had a 
good property; I have seen his name 
on the grand jury for Wexford.” 

There was more conveyed in thia 
remark than Crawford at the time 
understood. Mr. Crawford had been 
placed rather high on the grand panel of 
the county when a relative was high 
sheriff. ir Richard was deceived, 
and thought him a man of rank and 
influence. How much of his attentions 
to the son were attributable to the 
mistake, I know not, 





Poor Arthur had not even the tact 
to take the credit of this ; he frankly 
confessed that it was favoritism had 
placed his father’s name where it had 
no right to be, 

Sir Richard seemed astonished—* I 
am sorry, for my old schoolfellow’s 
sake, to hear this—I was under a very 
erroneous impression—I thought him 
a man of property—I am sorry I 
cannot do what you want; but the 
truth is, | overdrew my banker yester- 
day, to pay for a splendid couple of 
greyhounds I have bought. I gave 
150 guineas for the pair, By the way, 
I must go and see them—lI am sorry I 
cannot do what you want—it would 
give me much pleasure to oblige your 
father—I regret it, I assure you”—and 
with a cold and formal bow, and as 
scarcely muttered good morning, he 
passed from the room. 

Crawford stood for an instant after 
he had left it. Were his hopes thus 
all dashed to the ground ; was this the 
gratitude and generosity of the great ? 
Everything in the room began to go 
round, He seemed like one ina pain- 
ful dream—it took some minutes to 
assure him that all was real—full con- 
sciousness slowly returned to his sur- 
prised and stupified fuculties—he left 
the room—he felt he had no business 
there. As he passed through the hall 
he heard steps in the inside passage, 
and the voices of Morgan and Sir 
Richard—he thought he could distin- 

uish the mention of his own name, 
followed by a loud and heartless laugh. 
With a bitter execration on the false- 
heartedness of mankind, he rushed 
from the house. 

I may add now what will finish this 
portion of my picture, that within two 
days, when next Crawford and Sir 
Richard met, the baronet stared at 
him as if he had never seen him before. 
I know not why ; perhaps he felt that 
he had wronged him in refusing him the 
trifling favor he had asked—the consci- 
ousness of having done an injury, is the 
surest ground of dislike to the injured— 
perhaps he changed his conduct when 
undeceived as to the amount of his 
father’s property ; my readers must re- 
collectthat he had discovered hewasonly 
a grand juror by favoritism—perhaps 
he was offended that Arthur did not 
acknowledge the honor of his patron- 
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age by —, his vote at his disposal; 
any or all of these reasons were no 
doubt amply sufficient for withdrawing 
from Crawford his aristocratic counte- 
nance. The right-minded reader will 
perhaps endeavour to select the most 
charitable supposition; he will cer- 
tainly agree with me, that in the with- 
drawal Arthur suffered no great loss. 
But I must return to himself. 

Poor fellow! in bitterness of spirit 
he made his way back to college, dis- 
appointed in all his calculations on the 
nobility of birth, and started—pain- 
fully started—from his dream of the 
generosity of rank, to the bitter con- 
sciousness that human selfishness is, in 
all ranks and stations the same—that 
self is the idol before which the man 
of the world, in all grades and circum- 
stances, bows down, and the idolatry 
is equally base whether its rites be 
celebrated with all the elegant page- 
antry of the refined and decorated cere- 
monial which men call fashion, or the 
degrading homage paid in the coarser 
but equally devoted service of a rude 
and vulgar worship. 

His last hope was now disap- 
pointed—even if he had still another 
Sriend \eft, his two applications had sa- 
tisfied him ; but the truth was, there 
was no earthly quarter from which he 
had now a hope of obtaining the 
money. In bitterness of soul he shut 
himself up in his rooms. The shades 
of evening closed in, and the darkness 
of night seemed something like a 
relief. He said that as he perceived 
it getting darker he felt as if he was 
hidden from his misery—as if the veil 
of night had been thrown over him, 
and he could look on it without being 
seen himself ; and then it was that all 
the thoughts of the day returned again 
with tenfold vividness, and he could 
see his happy home despoiled, and all 
the ancient pieces of furniture, with 
which his childhood had been familiar, 
desecrated by the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer—and then his father—perhaps 
consigned to a jail. But he said he 
felt that he could look at all this as if 
in a picture—he could almost imagine 
that it existed as if in some kind of 
reality with which he had nothing to 
do, and he sat for hours without 


moving, brooding over the dark and 
miserable 


contemplation — all was 
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before his eyes—his father—his mother 
—his only sister—their sorrow—their 
ruined prospects—but he could look at 
them as if they were not his flesh and 
blood—his imagination was awake but 
his mind was weighed down by the heavy 
consciousness that he could do nothing 
to avert the calamity. This it is that 
indeed weighs down the spirit when 
grief and misery is before us, and yet 
we can make no effort, however slight 
or useless, to avert it. This is the 
consciousness that hangs like a heavy 
chain upon the soul. 

He knew not how long he sat thus ; 
some sound in the courts was the first 
thing that started him from his reverie; 
he walked up and down the room—no 
expedient suggested itself—he could 
do nothing—absolutely nothing—that 
was the thought that struck down all 
his mental_energies to the earth. 

My readers no doubt before this 
have perceived that he had been reli- 
giously brought up. His religious 
impressions took a shape which per- 
haps some of my readers might regard 
as superstitious. And now he thought 
of a superintending providence, but it 
was not as he was wont; and his heart 
questioned the goodness of the Ruler 
of the earth. He remembered how 
his mother had taught him to rely 
upon that goodness ; and how her 
whole life had been a practical exam- 
ple of the beauty of piety—and then 
he thought of that good woman—the 
victim of want—and of Sir Richard 
Peltier’s ill-spent wealth, squandered 
on vice and dissipation ; and his proud 
heart arraigned the wisdom of the 
arrangements of Him who disposed of 
the things of this world in such a 
fashion. 

And yet it was in this frame of 
mind that he ventured to pray—and 
his prayer was an accusation of the 
God to whom he prayed—he demand- 
ed that God would vindicate his good- 
ness, and reward him for his trust in 
him. 

And strange to say, when he had 
offered up this prayer he felt an assu- 
rance that it would be heard. It is 
painful sometimes to trace, more pain- 
ful to record the dark wanderings of 
the human mind; but he told me that 
his feeling was as if he had put the 
Deity to the test—as if God were now 
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bound in ‘honour to vindicate eternal 
goodness from his doubts. Who is 
there that can fathom or sound the 
deep under-currents of man’s presump- 
tion in his heart! 

But the thought calmed into gloom 
the tempest of the soul. He was 
satisfied, as it were, that the question 
of God’s providence was at issue on 
the result. He determined that he 
would think no more of it; and he left 
his rooms to spend the rest of the 
evening in the rooms of some of his 
companions. 

This was within three days of the 
election. His proinise to Mr. Peverill 
had prevented him from actually pledg- 
ing himself to any one; but the friends 
of Austen looked on him, not without 
reason, as a certuin vote for their 
party. 

Next morning he received a visit 
from a gentleman whom I cannot in 
any way particularize or describe, ex- 
cept by observing that I believe him 
to be a man whose consummate tact is 
only equalled by his utter want of prin- 
ciple. 

The purport of the visit was, in plain 
English, to offer him a bribe; but I 
must try and give some faint idea of 
the glossings by which he varnished 
the proposal. 

He began by assuring him of his 
respect for his character and talents— 
he told him that he had learned with 
great regret that his father’s circum- 
stances made it expedient for him to 
have the eommand of a little money ; 
and concluded by telling him that to 
the amount of a few hundred pounds he 
could manage to accommodate him. 

Crawford’s astonishment was great 
indeed. He thought it was a mira- 
culous answer to his prayer. In the 
fulness of his heart he told his visitor 
all his circumstances, and with tears in 
his eyes he asked the loan of £200. 

His visitor acquiesced ; “ but,” added 
he, “ I can only manage it on one con- 
dition, that you vote for Mr. Peverill.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked 
Crawford, indignantly, who began to 
be suspicious of the designs of the 
offer. 

“ Only this, my dear young friend,” 
replied his visitor ; “that the person 
who would enable me to do this for 
you, is a man of very violent political 
prejudices. At another time I know 
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he could do this for a young man of 
your character and talents, no matter 
what his political opinions might be; 
but just now he is so much excited 
on the subject of this election that his 
prejudices prevent his better feelings. 
When he heard of your want of suc- 
cess in a quarter where you deserved 
very different treatment, he said you 
should not want the money, but,” con- 
tinued the visitor, “he added, with an 
oath, that he would not serve any one 
who voted against his friend Peverill.” 

Crawford inquired the name of his 
unknown friend. 

This, however, was a secret—the 
gentleman was one of those who 

“doe good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame.’” 

Crawford refused the offer on these 
terms, His visitor argued with him, 
and endeavoured to reason away his 
prejudices against emancipation—the 
other continued steadfast, and they 
parted—his visitor telling Crawford 
that if before the election he changed 
his mind, he could at any time have 
the money. 

And, although he then sternly re- 
jected the offer, the visit left Crawford 
puzzled and even undecided, I have 
said enough to let my readers see that 
his prejudice or his reasons against 
emancipation were of a religious cha- 
racter. He fancied that it would be a 
national sin to admit the professors of 
a false religion to the legislature. He 
began to examine the grounds of 
this opinion; an opinion which he 
now, for the first time, remembered he 
had never deliberately formed, but 
taken on trust from the prejudices of 
education. He thought of all the 
good and enlightened men who had 
advocated the opposite side of the 
question, and he began to think that 
the measure they supported could not 
be so very bad; its adoption would 
certainly tend to promote that peace and 
goodwill which it was the first object 
of Christianity to inculcate. Besides, 
why should he decide his vote by any 
such consideration—why should not he 
vote for the candidate of the greatest 
talent—the man best qualified in intel- 
lect and eloquence to be the represen- 
tative of a University, and leave it then 
to his judgment to decide on all mea- 
sures of a legislative character; and 
after all, what influence could his on 
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solitary vote have upon the determina- 
tion of a great national question—it 
was absurd to suppose it, and if so, 
why regulate his vote by the one con- 
sideration of its dim and indistinct 
bearings on that question ? 

All this, and much more, passed in 
rapid succession through his mind. 
He could not, too, but feel that the 
ties of filial duty—of family affection 
were far more binding in their warm 
and living links that were twined 
round his heart, than the cold and 
distant speculations of political right. 
To what holier purpose could a son 
employ his franchise than to extricate 
a father from embarrassment—perhaps 
from ruin ? 

But all these arguments could not 
satisfy his mind—he felt that he was 
doing wrong in voting against his con- 
science—he thought then of his prayer 
—his challenge to Providence, and he 
imagined that in the offer, came the 
answer—contending emotions tore his 
breast. 

I have said that his religious impres- 
sions assumed a shape which some would 
call superstition. Perhaps many would 
designate thus a strange confidence 
that his prayer could not be unan- 
swered. He said, himself that from 
the moment he had uttered the words, 
he had an assurance that could not be 
unheeded. “I had dared to throw 
myself upon the faithfulness of God”— 
these were the bold words in which he 
himself expressed his feeling, “and I 
know that I could not be deceived.” 

And this feeling carried him so far, 
that he entertained an assurance that 
yet before the day of election, some 
unseen source should supply his wants. 
“It was strange,” he said, “how this 
impression clung to me. I then be- 
gan to look upon the offer but as a 
trial—and every step that I heard 
upon the stairs 1 fancied was the step 
of some unknown messenger, come to 
reward my fidelity to what was right.” 

In a state of such nervous excite- 
ment did he pass those few days; all 
through them he was like a person 
under the influence of opium. His 
eyes were restless,—even at night, 
when he lay down he did not sleep ; 
indistinct visions passed before his 
eyes, and = strange waking dreams 
steeped, as it were, his senses in a 
trance,—they were hours of bitter suf: 
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fering,—his nerves were strung to the 
highest pitch of a species of wild en- 
thusiasm. 

All this time he said he never 
thought of prayer, although his mad- 
ness, for madness it was, had so much 
of a religious turn. Once, he said, he 
opened his Bible, and his eye rested 
on the words, “ Shall we do evil that 
good may come :” he closed the volume 
and put it away. 

And the morning of the election 
came, and the unknown messenger of 
relief had not arrived,—but his former 
visitor was more true. A ecard, drop- 
ped in his letter-box, reminded him of 
the offer, and told him it was still open. 
He now endeavoured to persuade him- 
self that this offer was the answer to 
his prayer. A strange fancy, too, 
seized him; he thought that he was 
destined to act a part on the theatre of 
the world,—he thought that he must 
rid himself, for this, of the numerous 
prejudices of his childhood ; and the 
sufferings of the last few days had all 
this for their end,—to prepare him for 
the arena of an enlightened age, this 
could be the only object of all the 
scenes by which he had been tried, 
It was his destiny that brought him to 
this act, and it was in vain to resist. 
He had seen, too, something of the 
hollowness of those who held the prin- 
ciples to which he had been attached. 
He. remembered the profaneness of 
Sir Richard,—his sneer at Protestant- 
ism—at religion,—“and,” he exclaimed 
indignantly, “is it for such principles 
that I should sacrifice myself—shall I 
be one of the fools that value princi- 
ple? Shall I belong to the humbug- 
ged mob, and ruin my prospects for 
the benefit of the leaders ?” 

Enouzh,—he was decided. He 
went straight to the room in College 
where the ecard had informed him he 
could see his visitor. Twice was his 
hand raised to knock at the door,— 
and twice he turned away. Perhaps 
he might never have had resolution 
enough to make the third attempt, but 
accident made it unnecessary,—the door 
opened, and the person he sought pre- 
sented himself. He entered the 
rooms, and in a few minutes he had 
received the €200, and signed a pro- 
vole Mr. Peverill. He 
returned to his rooms, and sent the 
£200 to his father. Something 
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feeling of joy passed through his 
heart as he sealed the letter. 

My readers already have heard of 
his conduct at the hustings. A few 
words more will bring the history up 
to that evening. 

After he had given his vote he went 
again in quest of the person from 
whom he had received the money,— 
he imagined that he was to sign a 
bond for its repayment. The other 
stared when he pressed it. He seem- 
ed to have forgotten the artifice by 
which he had disguised his purpose. 

“I suppose your friend will require 
this,” said Crawford, coldly. 

The other laughed outright. Craw- 
ford became confused. 

“ Never offer security to pay a debt 
until you are asked for jit. Remember 
that, as the advice of one older than 
yourself, Mr. Crawford ; and when my 
friend asks you for the money, I'll 
promise you'll pay him. But I hope 
you know enough to keep your own 
counsel, 1 told you my friend did not 
wish these things known:” and he 
Jaughed again. 

“ Sir,” said Crawford, “I took the 
money intending to repay it.” 

No doubt,” said the other, in a pe- 
culiar tone, that was very far from ex- 
pressing the absence of doubt; “and 
you will keep it, now, with the same.” 

“Come, Mr. Crawford,” said he, 
seeing him confused, “we need have 
no more of this. Keep your own 
counsel, and I'll keep mine. You 
need not pretend my friend has lent 
you the money. You understand me. 
You will offend him by talking of it.’ 

Crawford felt his heart sinking, and 
a blue mist floated before his eyes.— 
“ Am I to understand,” said he, “that 
this money was a bribe ?” 

“No! no!” replied the other, “ not 
at all; you only got it to vote for Mr. 
Peverill. That is, my friend lent it to 
you, | Mr. C rawford, ,—butall I can say is 
this,” lowering his voice to a whisper, 
“the less you say about it the better, for 
an ill-natured world mi; ght perhaps say 
that you were bribed ; so be silent.” 

It happened that just at that instant 
I crossed the courts to speak to the 
gentleman with whom he talked ; there 
was a laugh on my countenance as I 
approached them, and this it was that 
assured him that I was privy to the 
transaction. 


In an agony of mind he retired 
to his rooms,—he felt himself a dis- 
graced and degraded man. Strange 
to say it was then, first, that he became 
conscious of the true nature of the 
transaction. Poor, simple soul, he 
had believed the story of the friend, 
and all his struggles had been because 
he was about to vote contrary to his 
abstract conviction ; but he had never 
looked upon himself as BRIBED. But 
now the truth was before him, and he 
wondered at his own simplicity. He 
saw through all the artifices that per- 
haps had been not meant to deceive 
him—but ouly a decent formulary for 
the base proposition,—an artifice, like 
that of the man who hands a woman 


the purse that is to be the purchase of 


her honor, and tells her she had drop- 
ped it. And he had sold his vote, his 
conscience, his country, his religion. He 
had also himselfbeen sold like the mean- 
est venal thing. Bitterly did he curse his 
folly--his destiny. Ay, destiny must 
bear the blame of all; stern, relentless 
destiny, that with unpityi ng hand had 
rolled him onward to his fate. 

As he sat in his room he heard the 
shouts of the students, as they drew 
the carriage of the defeated candidate 
through the courts—these shouts rent 
the heart of the apostate. 

Darkness came, as it had the former 
evening, when he felt it like a veil to 
hide him from misery ; but far bit- 
terer was the feeling with which he 
now felt himself cower beneath it, to 
hide him from his shame. All the 
philosophy of the morning was gone ; 
all the lofty speculations about the 
guiding of destiny were vanished, and 
instead of them all there stood before 
him the simple and the damning truth, 
that he was a bribed apostate. 

And all this remorse, all this feeling 
of self-degradation was excited by the 
discovery, that the money, for which 
he acted against his convictions, was 
not a loan, but a gift. He had recon- 
ciled his conscience to the one,——he 
abhorred himself. Alas! alas! how 
many shrink from sin when she shows 
herself in her nakedness, who yet can 
woo her deformity when she throws 
over it the most transparent veil. 

It was in such a state of mind as I 
have described, that I found poor Ar- 
thur under the corridore that evening. 
I remained with him, in his rooms, until 
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the watches of the night had sped 
well nigh the morning. I never will 
forget that night. I have attempted 
to note down the substance of what he 
told me. I think I have preserved all 
the facts. But, 1 pray that [ may ne- 
ver again witness agonies of mind snch 
as I saw in the silent and long hours 
of that night. 

The terrible impression on his mind 
was, that he had sold his religion. He 
dwelt much on the strange imagining 
that a temptation to guilt could be an 
answer to his prayer. He often re- 
peated the words, “God sent them 
strong delusion that they should be- 
lieve a lie.” His heated fancy now 
took a dismal shape, and conjured up 
the terrible imagining that God had 
abandoned him to the evil one. 

Poor Crawford! I have yet much 
to add to the chapter of his—shall I 
call it crime ?—but I feel that I have 





WHAT IS A 


Tuts will perhaps appear to many a 
superfluous question. Weare inclined 
nevertheless to believe that it is one of 
considerable consequenceat the present 
stage of, what is certainly a more than 
incipient revolution. Part of its im- 
portance at present arises from the 
manner in which it involves the con- 
sideration of the essential attributes and 
characteristics of the other principal 
political parties. 

In order to estimate fairly the value 
of this enquiry under the existing state 
of things, it will be necessary to take a 
cursory view of that state of things.— 
As we have from time to time express- 
ed our opinions of the character of the 
present and prospects of future politics, 
we shall not here enter into any detail 
of past measures or occurrences, but 
confine ourselves to such a general 
view of them as bears upon and illus- 
trates our present subject. 

The safest, indeed the only safe and 
accurate way to judge of the existing 
state of political events is to view them 
as forming part of a series of effects and 
causes reciprocally acting, not merely 
by their direct operation in conferring 
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already trespassed long enough on the 
attention of my readers. Next month, 
if they are not tired of my tedious- 
ness, | hope to present them with the 
completion of the picture of which I 
have drawn the first and perhaps the 
darkest lines. 

One word, however, before I lay 
down my pen. I never could discover 
the source from which the bribe came: 
but this | know, that the whole trans- 
action took place without the know- 
ledge, or even the suspicion of Mr. 
Peverill. He absolutely and entirely 
knew nothing of it. I could not but 
mention this. There is little chance 
perhaps, that any one will rightly de- 
cipher the name by which I have dis- 
guised my former friend ; but I state 
this fact, even for my own satisfaction, 
in fairness to one, the memory of 
whose character I still respect. 


RADICAL ? 


ower on persons forwarding particu- 
ar designs, but in their perhaps yet 
more important influence on the feelings 
and minds of society. It is this which 
constitutes the effect of what is called 
“ public opinion” upon the public. It 
would certainly be absurd to speak of 
the effect of an opinion of an individual 
upon his own opinion ; but there is no 
such solecism in speaking of the effect of 
public opinion on the opinion of the 
public ; for public opinion, in its common 
acceptation, is littke more than a mere 
word, used as an engine by design- 
ing innovators, and as a shield by 
time-serving, expediency statesmen. 
Public opinion, in its practical defini- 
tion, is in fact nothing more in general 
than that which each manthinks to bethe 
opinion of all whom he does not know. 
Whence then does this supposition in 
the mind of each man arise? The 
answer is of an importance at this mo- 
ment which we fear will not be disco- 
vered till too late ; till the period, which 
may not be far distant, when a headlong 
revolution, forcing forward the true 
sentiments of individuals, as a convul- 
sion displays the muscles, will discover 
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to each man that what he has supposed 
erroneously of others, they have oy 
supposed of him ; and that had eac 
known the real opinion of the rest, in- 
stead of taking it at the word of wicked 
demagogues, unprincipled ministers, or 
even the leaders of his own party, the 
evil would have been averted without 
almost a contest. When men see a 
number of measures, having one visible 
tendency and object, successfully intro- 
duced by men who profess to be guided 
by public opinion, they naturally sup- 
pose that that opinion is really favour- 
able to such measures ; and if they also 
see that these measures are only part 
of a systein, they infer that the future 
acts are also called for by public opi- 
nion. They seldom reflect that these 
men would assert the same although 
that opinion were directly opposed to 
them ; and that the public seldom pos- 
sess the means, and yet more seldom 
the inclination, to display their senti- 
ments; for of course we do not honor 
with that name the offscourings and 
scum of society, who constitute trades’ 
unions, 

We repeat that the idea of what 
public opinion is, which exists in the 
mind of each individual, receives its 
origin from a combined view of a series 
of public acts, the assertions of the op- 

osite party, and the admissions of the 
eaders of his own. Let each man, 
however, remember, that these public 
acts, assertions, and admissions, might 
every one take place equally well in 
sheer defiance of his opinion, as well as 
of that of almost all whom he esteems ; 
and that therefore as far as his experi- 
ence goes they may as well be in defi- 
ance of that of the rest of the influen- 
tial portion of society ; for let him also 
remember that the same or similar ob- 
stacles occurred to prevent the disap- 
probation of others, as well as his, from 
amounting to active and successful re- 
sistance, or even a visible desire to re- 
sist. ‘This idea, respecting what is the 
public opinion at any period, if erro- 
neous, can only be dispelled by an able, 
or at least a fearless leader, who, setting 
before his eyes the broad principle of 
right and wrong, and wholly regardless 
of temporary popularity, going on the 
simple rule that everything whichis right 
should be vigorously supported, and 
everything that is not right be fearlessly 
and unyieldingly resisted to the death, 
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and discarding absolutely from his 
councils, the lien and really falla- 
cious, and short-sighted doctrine of 
temporary expediency, would rather 
fail in the endeavour to uphold the 
tight, than postpone his fall, or even 
avert it, were it possible so to do, by 
even a temporary and partial admis- 
sion of what is wrong. Such a leader 
will certainly not so readily attain 
power, and will not at first possess so 
extensive a party ; but when attained, 
his power will be secure, and he really 
possesses the active and sincere, though 
not the apparent bulk of that party.— 
It is of very little consequence to a 
leader what is the opinion of the indo- 
lent mass of socicty ; especially if he 
be secure, as such a man would be of 
the respect of all. This was remark. 
ably illustrated in the case of William 
Pitt. At the time when Pitt headed 
the torrent of revolutionary principles 
in this empire for the first time, he 
braved it in defiance of public opinion. 
He did not add fuel to the flame by 
saying, “I fear we must concede that 
point,” and “the feeling of the people 
demands the admission of this mea- 
sure.” He did not dishearten the zeal 
und demoralize the principles of his 
few adherents by informing them that 
they would be obliged to acquiesce 
now in measures which they had for- 
merly denounced as unconstitutional 
and unjust. He simply said that he 
did not believe that the nation was so 
much in error as it was said to be ; that 
he was sure it only wanted time and 
opportunity to shew its right feeling ; 
and that to give it that time and op- 
portunity, he was ready to set at abso- 
lute and uncompromising defiance, the 
infuriated attacks of a baflled House of 
Commons. 

Let us however return to our pro- 
posed enquiry, and examine the de- 
sigus and principles of that class, who, 
for some years back, haveactually talked 
the nation into the beliefthat they have 
public opinion on their side. 

In endeavouring to analyse the prin- 
ciples of these gentry, we certainly 
shall not be guided by the accounts 
which they furnish to us themselves of 
their general character, but shall, con- 
trary to the modern improved system, 
be so hard-hearted as to judge them by 
their actions. The genuine Radical is 


not an object of contempt, because he 
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is perfectly consistent ; and moreover, 
he is an unavoidable ingredient in 
every human society. This may ap- 
pear a paradox ; but it is not on that 
account the less true. Laws are ne- 
cessary in every human society ; and 
the Radical, in each society, being that 
individual who endeavoursto pull down 
whatever is instituted, is the necessary 
object of the coercive action of these 
laws. The only distinction between 
the common criminal and the Radical 
is, that what the former does in detail, 
in practice, under the influence of tem- 

orary passion, the latter endeavours, 
in the wholesale, from theory, actuated 
by that most natural hatred of superi- 
ority, which experience has long since 
shewn to be as irreconcilable with the 
social well-being of this world, as it 
has been awfully testified by the fate of 
the fullen spirits, to be with the in- 
stitutions of the next. 

The fair way to discover what is the 
native character and effect of the prin- 
ciples of any body of men is to examine 
an would be the state of society under 
which they could rest satisfied and ap- 
proving. Adapting this rule, and ap- 
plying it to the case before us, it be- 
comes obvious that political parties 
must be divided into three classes ;— 
Conservatives, Intended-Conservatives, 
and Radicals. The first proposing to 
stand still where we are; the second 
to stand still at some future and in- 
tended stage ; and the last not to do so 
at all. We are not speaking of the 
multifarious conflicting varieties and 
shades of opinion by which in indivi- 
duals these classes merge into each 
other, and which only tend to prevent 
or render difficult of attainment, a clear 
understanding of their real characters 
as parties. We mean only to describe 
the great and distinguishing features 
of these classes. 

The danger to be apprehended, re- 
sults, not from the proportion of these 
classes to each other, but from the 
manner in which the varying theories 
of the individuals in the second class 
have blended them together. It is ob- 
vious that this variety can only exist 
in this class, as neither of the others 
admit of degrees. It is true that this 


is theoretical reasoning, but it is fre- 
quently necessary to resort to theory 
to trace where and how practice varies 
from 


it. We are to be understood, 
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therefore, at present to be speaking of 
the pure Conservative, and pure Radi- 
cal, and to include every other under 
the description of those who intend at 
some future stage to be Conservative ; 
using the word in its present significa- 
tion, 

If then we suppose that each mem- 
ber of that intermediate class has fixed 
in his own mind some one point beyond 
which he will not go in the march of 
what is called “ Reform,” it is manifest 
that every day must add to the Conser- 
vative ranks a number of men who 
have reached their particular “ Ultima 
Thule” of innovation ; and that finally 
there must exist but two parties, the 
pure Conservatives and pure Radi- 
cals ; or in other words, we arrive at a 
conclusion, which we would urge on 
the attention of our Whig readers ; that 
the sole question for the consideration 
of any one who does not profess ultra- 
radical designs, is not, whether he shall 
ever become, but when he shall become 
a Conservative. 

On the statement we have made, it 
would appear that as we progressed in 
reforming—(or rather, for we love our 
own native language too well to stand 
by coolly and ‘witness the fate of one 
after another of its important terms, 
consigned to infamy, and virtually ex- 
pelled from its legitimate office, by being 
adopted as a cloak by an unprincipled 
faction, we would at once employ the 
phrase which is the only just one, and 
substitute deforming for reforming)—as 
we progressed in deforming, we would 
daily acquire new strength from the 
accession of numbers who were satisfied 
that they had deformed sufficiently, and 
would wish to go no farther. Such 
would be the natural conclusion from 
the statement we have made above; 
but we have already said that we were 
arguing ontheory. The theory we had 
in this instance proceeded upon, was 
that human beings were that cool, ra- 
tional, and considerate class of ecrea- 
tures, which Dr. Wade, Mr, Taylor, 
and Lord Brougham, tell them that 
they are ; and which, unfortunately for 
this honored triumvirate, and the vanity 
of the species, reason, revelation, and 
experience, demonstrate that they are 
not. But, before we part with this 
theory, we must observe that even if 
this steady accession of numerical 

strength were to be acquired by the 
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Conservative body, it would yet be ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether what was 
so gained would in any degree compen- 
sate the power and advantage given to 
the other party, not only by the mea- 
sures actually passed, but by the diffi- 
culty of choosing a point on which to 
make a determined and final stand. 

The fact, however, is, that all such 
calculations founded upon the rational- 
ity of mankind are fallacious ; and that 
we constantly see persons who set out 
with the determination of stopping at 
the third or fourth step in the deform- 
ing line, driven forward to the tenth 
and twentieth, by exactly the same rea- 
soning as that which induces the jaded 
donkey to make an exertion every two 
or three minutes, to gain, by trotting 
sorward before its tormentor, a moment 
to rest. It is true that we do see mul- 
titudes coming over to what iscalled the 
conservative party, but it is also true 
that this party, instead of becoming 
stronger in consequence, seems, if it be 
not an absurdity so to speak of Conser- 
vatism, to be losing the spiritand energy 
of its character, and becoming less Con- 
servative in proportion as it is carried 
down the inclined plane of revolution. 
The reason of this is, that this acces- 
sion of numbers is not produced by 
many individuals having attained that 
stage at which they had proposed to 
themselves to stop, but from their hav- 
ing been partially undeceived by the 
progress of events, and the develop- 
ment of the designs of their associates, 
and thoroughly alarmed at discovering 
that they have left the level ground, 
and are hurrying down a slope of in- 
creasing steepness and terminated only 
in utter ruin. Hence it is, that they 
add only that species of strength, if 
such it can be called, to the party to 
whom they fly for succour, that a routed 
vanguard does to the army on which it 
falls back, and while they add numeri- 
cal force, much more than compensate 
it by introducing faint-heartedness and 
disunion, 

Do we then propose to discard these 
mature converts ? Far otherwise. Let 
them be hailed with the arms of fel- 
Jowship. But we do mean to warn our 


brother Conservatives of the imminent 
danger which awaits them, of having 
the purity of their principles corrupted, 
the simplicity of those principles con- 
founded, and their strength enervated, 
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by the introduction of the hollow, 
heartless, impotent, doctrine of tempo- 
rary expediency. We would call upon 
them to reflect that it is more than 
probable that these converts will bring 
along with them the tainted maxims 
which so long detained them in the 
opposite ranks. 

We must take care lest our reception 
of our newallies may createa disposition 
on our parts to compromise our prin- 
ciples, as a species of sacrifice to hos- 
pitality. We would call on them to 
remember that these men have come 
over to us, not because we did, but 
because we did not, desert our principles. 
In fact, every sacrifice of principle on 
our part, so far from accelerating, really 
retards such conversions ; inasmuch as 
it not only diminishes the consistency 
of our character, but is taken by the 
other parties as an admission that they 
were in the right. 

We have before stated that an in- 
quiry as to the essential attributes 
of Radicalism, would necessarily lead 
us briefly to examine those of the other 
parties. 

The ministers and agents of the 
house of Stuart acted a similar part to 
that taken by the present government, 
but with more pardonable, because 
more sincere views. The approaching 
danger of revolution called forth the 
Conservative portion of the nation, 
who were at length compelled to ex- 
pel the reigning family, in order to pre- 
serve the constitution unaltered in 
church and state. The attachment of 
such a party is not to men, but to prin- 
ciples. Having done this, and taken 
certain steps to prevent innovation, 
they retired from the scene, and are 
recorded in history under the title of 
the “Old Whigs,” as the steady, high- 
principled defenders of pure religion. 
A party, such as this, can only be fully 
brought forward when the ministers of 
the day pursue a course similar to that 
adopted by James the Second. It is 
not, however, a subject of surprise to 
any who consider the character of 
human nature, that the resistance made 
by these great and good men to the 
acts of a government which avowed 
itself the patron of superstition, infi- 
delity, dissenterism, in short, every 
thing and any thing opposed to true 
religion, should afterwards have been 
claimed as a pretext and example by 
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those who prided themselves upon 
giving wey to the strongest and worst 
passion of fallen human nature, that 
passion to which the fall was itself at- 
tributable, the desire to resist superior 
power. Accordingly, after the lapse 
of something more than a century, we 
find two parties in the State with titles 
similar, but characters and objects 
wholly different. We find a Whig 
party patronizing superstition and irre- 
ligion, and busily engaged in projecting 
alterations in the constitution, while 
the Tories appear struggling to resist 
their attempts. The cause of this curi- 
ous phenomenon is simple. Looking 
merely to the part taken by these two 
great parties relatively to the Crown 
and reigning family, at the period of 
the revolution, those in latter times 
who opposed the Crown adopted the 
title of Whigs, and its supporters that 
of Tories; wholly overlooking the 
motives and the results of a similar 
conduct on the part of the old parties 
of the same names. ‘lhe old ‘Tories 
supported, and the old Whigs opposed 
the Crown, in its endeavours, not to 
preserve and keep inviolate the con- 
stitution, even at the risk of retaining 
occasionally what had become an 
abuse, and vencrating what, perhaps, 
was obsolete or even injurious; no, 
but in its systematic, restless, and 
varied attempts to alter that constitu- 
tion. The spirit of the old Whigs was 
the purest Conservatism, and that of 
the ancient Tories thorough-bred re- 
volution. That of their modern suc- 
cessors is precisely opposite. It may 
not be improbable that the recurrence 
of similar circumstances to those which 
produced the revolution of 1688, may 
restore to their right owners these 
misapplied titles, and induce the Con- 
servative party, coming forward like 
their forefathers to resist to the death 
in defence of true religion and liberty, 
to resume the venerable title of “Whig,” 
consecrated by the lives of statesmen 
who gloried in proving the connexion 
of religion and politics, and to whom 
it was a law of unremitted observance, 
that the first test of the expediency of 
a measure was its accordance with the 
interests of religion and morality, and 
with the declared will of the Almighty : 
while the epithet of Tory may once 
more be bound with the burning brand 
of infamy on the foreheads of that 
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faction who, indifferent to every con- 
sideration but the love uf power and 
hatred of pure religion, pollute the 
seat of government, and pervert its in- 
fluence to the encouragement of the 
worst classes of society, and the forma- 
tion of the unhallowed union of popery, 
latitudinarianism, and infidelity, against 
the pure Protestant Christianity of this 
empire. Such a restoration of these 
far-famed party titles to their right 
owners may not be improbable, or far 
distant ; but it can be of little conse- 
quence under what name the Conser- 
vative strength of the empire is united. 
The only way in which this question 
now comes before us is, that it atfords 
a facility for ascertaining the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the two 
parties we have noticed. We have 
seen that the leading principle and 
operation of the old Whigs was re- 
sistance to all encroachments on the 
rights, institutions, and liberties of the 
constitution in Church and State: and 
these encroachments were at that 
period threatened and attempted by 
the agents, and under the personal di- 
rection of the monarch. Accordingly 
we only read of a contest between 
Whigs and Tories, terminating in the 
glorious triumph of the former, and 
the preservation of the Constitution 
from all attacks on that quarter. In 
later years, however, while the two 
old parties, from the circumstances 
already stated, became confounded 
together, a new one appeared under 
the name of “Radical Reformers,” 
threatening similar dangers to the 
Constitution from a different source, 
and in consequence demanding the 
energetic exertions of the old Whigs 
for their extinction. But we have seen 
that the old Whigs had ceased as a 
party to exist; or rather that the go- 
vernment being conducted on their 
Conservative principles, there was no 
occasion for them to come forward ; 
and their only operation being in sup- 
port of the throne, they had gradually 
acquired the title of Tories. As was 
to be naturally expected, this new 
party was received with open arms by 
that faction now called Whigs, from 
their opposition to the government, 
being Conservative, and formerly de- 
nominated Tories from their support 
of the government, being revolutionary. 
Permanent danger to the Constitution 
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from a democratic party, is a feature 
of comparatively modern occurrence 
in British history. “The Common- 
wealth,” it is true, was a triumph of 
this party ; but it was no more than 
one of thase ferocious plunges pro- 
duced by resistanee to the despotism 
which was reared on the ruins of the 
feudal system. The Crown was the 
only quarter from whence, during the 
greatest part of our history, danger 
seemed to threaten our Constitution. 
That, however, which originated in the 
necessity of preserving the liberty of 
the subject, ultimately converted liberty 
into license—more fatal to true liberty 
than even despotism itself. That 
danger to the liberty of the subject, 
which was in former ages produced by 
the conventional authority of an indi- 
vidual, has arisen in later times from 
the physical force of a multitude. It 
is obvious that the Conservative body 
of the empire must be equally opposed 
to both. From this period we find 
three parties in the nation. The Con- 
servatives, resolved to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution in Church 
and State ; the Radicals, detesting all 
institutions, and revolting against all 
authority and order ; and the Liberals 
or modern Whigs, following the steps 
of the old Tories, actuated by love of 
power, and dislike to purity of religion, 
and indifferent in the choice of means 
for-the gratifications of these feelings. 
Hence it is that we sce this latter class 
noisy in denouncing corruption and 
favoritism when out of office, and 
shameless in their adoption when in 
power. Hence it is that we find them 
the patrons, at the same time, of super- 
stition and infidelity, of popery and 
dissenterism ; the zealous and untiring 
encouragers of every thing rotten in 
the state of every Denmark. 

We are too frequently disposed to 
imagine that, in what are called ab- 
stract questions, men are actuated by 
the exercise of reason in their choice 
of a party. We would be much nearer 
to truth if we asserted that the general 
guide adopted by them on such occa- 
sions was passion or temper. For in- 
stance, the respectful, well educated 
but ardent character, as well as the 
strict and stern disciplinarian, are both 
naturally Conservatives; while the 
violent, the profligate, the uncontrol- 
luble, are as naturally Radicals ; and 


the cold, the heartless, the quiet liber- 
tine, the decorous latitudinarian, the 
calculating speculator, and the weak 
slave of popularity, congratulate them- 
selves and each other on being “ Libe- 
rals.” -We do not mean to say that all 
the members of these parties come 
under any one of the classes now 
stated. We merely state it as, we 
think, an incontrovertible fact, that 
such characters as we have described 
have a natural tendency to join those 
parties. Liberalism has an obvious 
tendency to gratify the pride of intel- 
lect in one mind, and to arm another 
against the unpleasant truths of re- 
ligion ; while Radicalism is equally 
fitted to gratify the envious hatred of 
superiority, and hostility to authority, 
so natural, not merely to men, but to 
those who once were angels, 

We have before remarked, that the 
best way of ascertaining the true cha- 
racter of a political party, is to ex- 
amine the state of things under which 
that party would voluntarily pile their 
arms, as no longer actively necessary ; 
or in other words, that state which 
they fully approve as perfect. In some 
cases this is easily ascertained ; but in 
others it is necessary to compare a 
series of sentiments and acts, in order 
to discover that ultimate goal of a 
party which its members would scarcely 
dare to avow, perhaps even to them- 
selves, It is also to be remembered, 
that so great is the inconsistency of 
mankind that numbers soothe their con- 
sciences in supporting a party, by 
merely looking to the immediate mea- 
sure, and wilfully closing their eyes to 
all future consequences. Men too 
frequently forget that every measure 
that is even introduced, whatever be 
its fate, directly or indirectly confers 
power, and upon some class of society 
who will probably use it to obtain 
more. It is then necessary to compare 
a series of acts and expressions of a 
party, in order to ascertain its ultimate 
object. 

It is fortunate for the Conservative 
party that, having been already at a 
most eventful period of British history 
called forward to testify their prin- 
ciples in the most solemn manner, no 
difficulty can exist in establishing what 
those principles really are. One grand 
principle, with its necessary conse- 
quence in theory and practice, forms 
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the leading characteristic, and may, 
indeed, as we have elsewhere stated, 
be deemed the essential attribute, as 
well of the old Whig, as of the modern 
Conservative, viz. the acknowledg- 
ment of the direct government of the 
Almighty, as well over nations as in- 
dividuals. The manifest consequences 
of this principle are, an uniform refe- 
rence to His expressed will, and a pri- 
mary attention to the interests of re- 
ligion ; and the natural results of these 
are high national honor, and inviolable 
national faith. 

It has been said that all allusion to 
the will of the Deity has the appear- 
ance of cant, tends to smother argu- 
ment, and is at best needless. This 
has been said by two classes ; the one 
those whose designs, at variance with 
His law, dare not submit to such an 
ordeal ; the other, those who have not 
moral courage to bear the ridicule of 
the former. We would ask these re- 
fined persons to look to the debates 
of former days, and tell us whether the 
calm, dignified, and  statesmanlike 
speeches of the ancient Whigs, or the 
infidel vulgarity of our modern Humes 
and Roebucks, present the most tasteful 
and suitable model. And yet they will 
find that these departed leaders of 
the senate constantly referred their 
proposed measures to the only true 
standard of right and wrong ; that they 
were so uncivilized as to be wholly 
ignorant of the doctrine of expediency ; 
nay more, that they were repeatedly 
guilty of the bad taste of betraying 
that they were Christians; and yet, 
that in spite of all these solecisms 
against good taste and polished man- 
ners—in spite of all these pitiable 
weaknesses, they were, what the Al- 
mighty has pronounced that such 
statesmen shall be, and what our 
modern Laodiceans shall not be—suc- 
cessful. Yes; successful in the work 
of preserving an empire—successful in 
the mighty task of arousing a nation 
to appeal even to arms in defence of 
her Constitution—successful in the yet 
more difficult duty of preventing the 
nation when so aroused from, even in 
the slightest instance, transgressing the 
bounds of true moderation. 

The true Conservative is he who is 
always at his post, ready to come for- 
ward and exert all his powers, moral 
and physical, in the defence of the 
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Constitution in Church and State, and 
who is actuated in doing so by a high 
and imperative sense of civil and re- 
ligious duty. S 

We have already observed that the 
old Whigs, having taken upon them to 
defend the constitution, even at the 
expense of expelling the reigning fa- 
mily ; certain persons in more modern 
times, imagining that opposition to the 
Crown was the essence of Whig prin- 
ciples, assumed to themselves the title 
of Whigs, and quoted the example of 
those distinguished men as justifying 
them in opposing the Crown, not when 
it was attacking, but when it was de- 
fending, the Constitution. 

The Conservative party, then, are 
those, who, convinced that the consti- 
tution is, in its principles and details, 
eminently fitted to preserve the rights 
of all, by placing power only in the 
hands of those likely to use it for the 
enforcement of law, and maintenance 
of pure religion, steadily oppose all 
innovations in that constitution. 

The Liberal party, as they call 
themselves, dissatisfied, from whatever 
motive, with the constitution, con- 
founding liberty with power, mistaking 
toleration for encouragement, restrict- 
ing their views of the rights of the 
subject to those agreeing with them in 
political sentiments, and confining 
their liberality to the rights and pro- 
perties of their opponents, institute a 
series of attacks upon the various de- 
tails of the constitution, in order to 
remove whatever is obnoxious to the 
prejudices or the designs of any of the 
endless varieties of religious or politi- 
cal dissent ; wholly forgetting, or wil- 
fully closing their eyes to the fact, that 
while they are converting the liberty 
of some into license, and the equal 
rights of others into power and domi- 
nion, they are endangering and im- 
pairing the liberties and rights of the 
remainder,—nay of the whole. 

The successful opposition of these 
men, in some instances, and their pos- 
session of power in others, introduced 
upon the stage a third party, who as- 
sumed to themselves the title of “ Ra- 
dical Reformers.” Individuals of this 
class have always existed in every hu- 
man society, but they never can, in 
any well-regulated or peaceful state of 
things, be permitted to form an avow- 
ed party, however small or insignifi- 
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¢ant. Any nation in which they are 
allowed to rear their crest, as a faction, 
is progressing more or less rapidly in 
the current of revolution. 

The objects of this party may, in 
some degree, be collected from the 
name they have chosen, and may be 
simply stated to be, to unmake the 
whole frame of society from its very 
roots. Their favorite bond of union is 
the chimerical principle of the “natu- 
ral equality of mankind ;” a theory 
exceedingly agreeable to the evil pro- 
pensities of our species, but which 
these gentry only apply to their supe- 
riors, while no class of society are so 
haughty as themselves towards those 
who are so unlucky as to be beneath 
them in rank. It is not necessary for 
us to occupy our pages with the refu- 
tation of this most absurd and long- 
since exploded doctrine. Suffice it to 
say, that not only no such state ever 
did exist ; inasmuch as mankind, being 
the descendants of one common pa- 
rent, only advanced from a paternal to 
a patriarchal, and from a patriarchal to 
a social, inequality of rank : but in fact 
no such state could possibly, for one 
hour, exist ; for, were any number of 
human beings placed in such a state, 
the great inequality of their mental 
and bodily powers would almost in- 
stantly produce as great, and ina 
short time a much greater, variety of 
ranks than exist in any social system. 
This is, however, the favorite maxim 
of those who call themselves “ Radi- 
cals ;” and, as may be naturally sup- 
posed, leads to many most vital conse- 
quences. The most important of these 
is, perhaps, that though the Conserva- 
tive is at rest when the constitution is 
free from danger, and the Liberal is 
comparatively quiet when in posses- 
sion of the loaves and fishes of office, 
unless he feels that his tenure of them 
depends on the favour of the infidel 
and the papist; yet there is no state 
in which the Radical can nr 
relinquish agitation ; no state in which 
he could be a contented or a safe mem- 
ber of any society. 

Thus, as the allegiance of nations 
as well as of individuals, to the direct 
government and expressed will of the 
Almighty, is the solid basis of true 
Conservatism, and the shuffling doc- 
trine of temporary expediency, and 
submission to the errors of the majo- 


rity, are the fayourite maxims of the 
Liberal ; so, the Shibboleth of Radi- 
calism is the notion of the natural 
equality of mankind. 

It is obvious that a practice so uni- 
versal among mankind as that of form- 
ing a social system, must have had 
sume origin in reason and necessity. 
Now, the one simple source of this 
practice was the sense of the utter, 
hopeless, and irremediable misery 
which would result from being always 
subject to the attacks of those who 
considered every exertion of mind or 
body, every accession of property, 
every source of happiness, nay, even 
the respect paid to superior virtue, as 
a treascnable infringement of the “ na- 
tural equality of mankind.” To put 
down Radicalism is therefore the first 
eud and object of every system of so- 
cial order. 

It is in vain to suppose that a Radi- 
cal is only opposed to the British con- 
stitution in particular. He is really 
the enemy of all constitutions what- 
ever. It is remarkable that he is also 
proportionably turbulent and danger- 
ous in the more democratic forms of 
government; and not without reason, 
since those systems which, to a certain 
degree, acknowledge his existence and 
principles, have least right to prevent 
his interference. In a perfectly well- 
balanced system, the Radical is not 
permitted to show himself, and his ex- 
istence is demonstrated only by those 
occasional violations of the laws, whe- 
ther of God or man, which are caused 
by the more violent, vindictive, or en- 
vious passions. But when, by any 
means, the democratic portion of a 
constitution obtains more than its due 
weight or power, the Radical begins 
to put ont his horns—to seck out his 
fellows—to assume method in his mad- 
ness—to throw out sentiments and 
theories calculated to put a fair and 
plausible front upon his designs, and 
to mislead the unwary and attract the 
discontented. He soon forms a party ; 
and, as any theories will find sup- 
porters, even among those whose rank 
and station should have taught them 
better ; the party, by degrees, embra- 
ces many whose general moral cha- 
racter and respectable station confers 
upon it a fictitious worth, which its 
real principles and objeets could not 
venture to claim. 
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We have been speaking, let it be 
observed, of the pure Radical party. 
We have already stated, that with res- 
pect to individuals, there exists every 
shade of opinion, and every variety of 
inconsistency between the thorough- 
bred Radical and the ultra Tory. But 
as it would be a hopeless task to enter 
into all the modes of self-deception by 
which men imagine that they can go a 
certain length in revolution, and yet 
stop exactly where they please, we 
shall confine ourselves to the three 
great divisions under which the politi- 
cal partizans in this country may ve 
arranged. 

Our moderate readers will exclaim 
against the word we have just used,— 
against classing Conservatives under 
the name of “political partizans.” 
They will loudly protest, “ we are not 
partizans.” This is too frequently 
true ; but we think that a little reflec- 
tion will go far to satisfy them, that 
though it may be candid to confess 
this, yet few things are less a subject 
to be proud of. Solon had a law, the 
purport of which was, that every man 
who in disturbed times was not a par- 
tizan, should be deemed a traitor, and 
an enemy to the state. We have high 
authority for saying that, in cases 
where religion is concerned, “ He that 
is not with us is against us.” But in 
fact, the assertion that they are not 
partizans is, strictly speaking, untrue ; 
or rather, is only true in a ve ry limited 
and narrow acceptation. It may be 


true, that where on/y the interests of 


society, the welfare of the nation, the 
safety of true religion and pure mo- 
rality are coucerned, they are not par- 
tizans ; they look on with calm and 
philosophic indifference ; or at best, 
are remarkable for their liberality and 
moderation : and that it is only when 
canvassing for an office for a_ re- 

lation, when betting on the horse or 
dog of a friend, discussing the skill of 
an actor, or the voice of a singer, ar- 


guing on the relative poetical rank of 


Scott and Byron, or the superior fla- 
vour of pink and white champagne,— 
debating whether an avenue should be 
led round a particular hillock, or over 
it, or whether such a bonnet will suit a 
certain gown, that they are partizans. 
In every thing trifling, contemptible, 
or wrong ; in every thing vain, selfish, 
and personal ; in every thing that only 
Vou. VIII. 
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refers to themselves, their passions, 
amusements, and follies, they, with a 
pretty blush and smile, confess that 
they are partizans. But, where the 
welfare of empires is at stake,—where 
the temporal and eternal happiness or 
misery of thousands, nay, of whole 
generations, lies quivering on the 
verge of the precipice,—there they 
indignantly disclaim the unfashionable 
title of “ partizan ;” and are content 
with moderately wishing success to the 
right side. 

But no: we do them injustice: they 
do not mean to say that they have no 
preference for one party above ano- 
ther ; they only mean to say, that they 
dislike the word “partizan:” that it 
implies violence, intemperance, and 
bigotry. We admit that the word is 
used in this sense ; but it is clear that 
it has not, necessarily, any such mean- 
ing ; and that it has been perverted to 
that sense by society. But why? The 
answer is simple. The object of the 
strongest reprehension of the world- 
ling, and the most contemptuous com- 
passion of the fashionable, is zeal. 
The only thing that can render it even 
tolerable in the eyes of the former is, 
that its object should be selfish ; and 
in those of the latter, that it should be 
trifling. Hence it is, that the tide of 
society has run so high against the ex- 
pression of a strong sense of right and 
wrong, and especially against the con- 
nexion of these with political contests, 
that every word which expresses ac- 
tivity in the service of a_ political 
party, has been persecuted into the 
vocabulary of the condemned ; while 
the worl tling and the fashionable, by 
common consent, select as its proper 
examples all those who have brought 
disgrace upon it by its abuse, and wil- 
fully shut their eyes against all the 
brilliant line of partizans, by whose 
fervent zeal, intrepid scorn of ridicule, 
and unwearied calls to action, nations 
have been awakened from their fatal 
torpor, in time to avert impending 
ruin. 

But they will say that parties have 
always existed, and alw ays prophesied 
immediate destruction to the state, if 
their views were not forthwith adopted. 
True: but on the other hand, these 
prophesied evils ave frequently hap- 
pened. ‘The French fashionables were 
warned that they were in danger—and 
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they took snuff :—they were told that 
revolution was impending; that ra- 
pid changes were taking place in the 
frame of society, which were all draw- 
ing towards one fearful point; and 
they flirted with their fans and canes, 
and swore by their “last case of Eau 
de Cologne, which, by the way, was 
really genuine, for they had got it from 
a friend on the spot,” that these alarm- 
ists were sadly tiresome. A _ few 
weeks saw them torn from the arms of 
their families to the axe of the execu- 
tioner: and their wives and daughters 
exposed to the ungoverned license of 
a demoniac rabble ; and then dragged 
at the chariot-wheels of the goddess 
of Reason, to be relieved from tempo- 
ral suffering by the bloody mercy of 
the guillotine. Again and again all 
the deepest horrors of revolution have 
taken place, regardless of the late and 
vain resistance of those who would 
not be aroused in time. 

But there is one answer to this ob- 
jection which will at least prove that, 
however it may excuse what is so 
falsely called moderation, in times 
when the constitution is only threat- 
ened; no such palliation can be 
pleaded now. They call on us to look 
back on the length of time during 
which danger has been threatened and 
has not come. We call on them to 
look back, and mark that what were 
once threats, have been latterly acts ; 
and we ask them to compare the pre- 
sent with the past, and to say whether 
an hour now does not contain as much 
change. as much radical innovation, as 
un age did formerly. We ask them, is 
not this a time to awake? Is thisa 
a gradual progress which they may 
sleep through. Do not the present 
changes bear the same relation to 
those of former days that the fearful 
bounding of the rock down the face of 
the clilf does to the genile progress 
with which the mountain stream had 
rolled it to the edge of the precipice. 

In a word, we would call, as 
reason and as religion call, upon our 
fellow Protestants to consider that 
they are, that they ought to be, that 
they must be, partizans: and that the 
ouly thing they have to look to, is 
that their zeal be proportionate to the 
importance of the object to be attain. 
ed. A partizan may be violent, un- 
charitable, or corrupt; but the apostles 


themselves were partizans, unwearied, 
uncompromising, unsparing, partizans ; 
while they loved mankind with the 
most fervent charity, they detested 
and laboured to destroy their errors 
with unyielding bigotry. Let our 
readers remember, that not less exer- 
tion is expected from them in the 
same cause; and that all the advan- 
tages of influence, example, wealth, 
and power are but talents committed 
to their charge, to be made use of in 
the service of the giver. We have 
already stated that pure conservatism 
acknowledged the direct connexion 
between politics and religion. It does 
not produce this connexion: it merely 
acknowledges and acts consistent with, 
an inseparable connexion which, whe- 
ther acknowledged by men, or denied 
by them, has always, and will always 
exist. True; it is not agreeable or 
amusing to perhaps the best regulated 
minds to mix in politics ; but let them 
beware of pronouncing that it is not 
a duty, because it is not agreeable. 
They will say it ruffles their minds 
and disturbs their tempers. This 
may be true ; but it is not attributable 
to any thing beyond human infirmity. 
There is nothing impossible or even 
difficult in a man or woman, actuated 
by a pure sense of duty, directing their 
influence and exerting their talents in 
support of men and measures which 
they deem likely directly or indirectly 
to promote the cause of true religion, 
and yet not only preserving but greatly 
increasing, not their indolence, but their 
tranquillity of mind. And let them re- 
flect what a glorious change would be 
effected in the tone and character of 
political parties and statesmen by the 
active and visible interference of such 
a body. We have long since stated 
our opinion that some such result will 
be effected by the present state of 
things : but we would ask our mode- 
rate friends, is it wise, honorable, or 
conscientious, to wait until the lash of 
terror forces them into activity? We 
would call on them to look at the mass 
of evil that is each day added to our 
national crimes: and we would implore 
them to consider well with themselves 
whether much more guilt will be im- 
puted at the day of reckoning with the 
nations of the earth to those who were 
the agents and inventors of their 
crimes, than to those who had the 
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power to prevent them and neglected 
to use it; and do they think that the 
excuse that, they did nothing, because 
they could not do all, will be admitted 
in defence of'those who saw the in- 
terests of truth, religion, and virtue en- 
dangered, and refused to contribute 
their mite of remonstrance and exer- 
tion to save them. 

But to return to our subject, we 
have endeavoured to show that the 
true conservative is the supporter of the 
connexion of religious and political 
principles; the liberal, the advocate 
of the short-sighted rule, if such it can 
be called, of temporary expediency ; 
and the radical, simply the opponent 
of political order and control. 

We must notice one not unimportant 
distinction, however, to be observed, 
viz. that between Conservatism, and 
what is called at the present day, 
Toryism. The latter is especially 
applied, and perhaps with justice, to 
the support of a particular set of men. 
The former exclusively to that of a set 
of broad and general principles. This 
distinction may be fully illustrated by 
one instance. The passing of the 
Roman Catholic ascendancy bill was 
the act of Tories in defiance of the 
opposition of Conservatives. 

Ere we conclude, we must notice 
one serious and practical distinction 
between the three great parties we 
have described. We have stated our 
conviction, and endeavoured to prove 
its justice, that Radicalism has a natural 
tendency to gratify the violent, proud, 
and envious passions of our nature ; 
and that liberalism has an equal adap- 
tation to secret hostility towards the un- 
compromising and earnest truths of 
religion as well as to the indulgence of 
libertinism, worldly-mindedness, selfish- 
ness, and dissipation. We address 
ourselves to professing Christians. We 
would ask them, do they believe that 
liberal indifference to error, or radical 
dislike of rank, superiority, and control, 
will be permitted to exist in a future 
state of happiness? Do they not be- 
lieve, we speak in solemn seriousness, 
that the only feeling tolerated there, 
will be the purest Conservatism? We 
do not mean to say that men’s state 
hereafter will be guided by their poli- 
tical conduct here ; but we would ask, 
is not the use of this world to form 
habits of mind suited to the next? aud 
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is it wise, or prudent, or safe, to culti- 
vate habits of thinking here, which we 
must never for an instant recur to 
hereafter ? 

It will be said, in answer to this, 
that no analogy can be drawn, as we 
know that the government there will 
be perfect. We reply, that radical 
and liberal feelings did once exist 
among beings who knew that perfec- 
tion as well as we shall hereafter do. 
In fine, Conservatism is allegiance, not 
to men, but to principles. 

We would urge upon the serious 
consideration of our readers, that they 
can, under no possible state of things, 
be peaceable and contented Radicals ; 
while at the same time it is impossible 
for them to continue Liberals beyond a 
certain point of innovation ; and that 
consequently they have only to con- 
sider, if they are not already Conser- 
vatives, when they will become so. 
We would also remind our own friends 
that Conservatism is in its very nature 
an active character. That all who 
have anything to preserve will very 
soon be forced to become active Con- 
servatives, is manifest from the aspect 
of the present times. But many will 
delay till they have lost a great deal, 
and suffered much ; or at least till they 
have entailed upon themselves, and 
their friends and families, these losses 
and sufferings ; before they will exert 
themselves sufficiently. Moreover, we 
cannot venture to define the point at 
which it may be altogether too late to 
awake. 

We would address a few observa- 
tions to our own Conservative coun- 
trymen ; those who are in fact “the 
people of Ireland;” those who hold 
the rank, wealth, intellect, and pro- 
perty of this kingdom. 

We have already noticed a distinc- 
tion between what is called Toryism 
and real Conservatism. But nowhere 
is this distinction more clearly marked, 
or more important in its consequences, 
than in Ireland. Toryism rests con- 
tent with keeping things as they were ; 
with upholding the rights of property, 
the power of landlords, and obedience 
to the laws. In other words, it was a 
mere principle of resistance to innova- 
tion, This was exceedingly necessary; 
but it was very far from being suffici- 
ent. We candidly avow our opinion 
that the demagogues and reyplutionists 
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have done the most essential service 
to this kingdom, and conseque ntly to 
the empire at large, by scourging the 
Irish proprietary from mere passive 
Toryisin into energetic and active 
Conservatism; in short, by terrifying 
them out of the notion that they are 
the only class of society who are not 
resp: msible for the use they make of 
their property, and who have no duties 
attached to their situation. There is 
no doubt that many abuses did, and do, 
exist; and that these abuses form the 
strongest weapon of the agitator. We 
do not mean that he brings them for- 
ward before the public ; for it is not to 
what he calls “abuses” that we allude; 
but that he employs them to estrange 
the unhappy peasantry, who are his 
tools and victims from their natural 
protectors. The principal abuses to 
which we allude, and which are the 
natural consequences of the imaginary 
irresponsibility we have noticed, are ab- 
sentecism; the auctioning of farms to the 
highest bidder; and the pref rence of 
Roman Catholics as tradesmen, tenants, 
labourers, mechanics, and servants 
The first not only impoverished the 
country, held out a pre ium to the 
tyranny of agents, de pri ved the people 
of their } proper exa: uples, and alienated 
their affections, but it prevented the 
gentry from being acquainted with the 
true state and wants of the country, and 
rendered them indifferent to evils 
which were not forced upon their daily 
observation. The second placed the 
soil in the hands of an unfortunate 
race, who, reared in a creed which 
sapped all sense of decency and com- 
fort, and taught them in its stead a 
total disregard of their engagements, 
were willing to make extravagant offers 
for farms, under the double considera- 
tion, that they would seek less comfort 
than Protestants, and that, after scrap- 
ing every thing possible from the land, 
they would run away and leave the 
agent to look for the rent as he best 
might, and to return the defalcation in 
his next letter to Paris or Naples, 
under the head of “losses by runaway 
tenants.” It is in a great degree to 
the consequence of this uaprincipled 
practice that we are to attribute the 
fact, that the Irish landlords are the 
most embarrassed body of the same 
rank in the empire. Nay, to such a 
weight have the incumbrances on their 
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estates accumulated as to draw the 
attention of the legislature to various 
plans for their liquidation, by funding 
or otherwise. By a curious mixture 
of vanity and covetousness they pre- 
ferred the name and the chances of a 
large rent-roll irregularly paid, to the 
accurately certain rece ipt of a smaller. 
But this shameful practice brought its 
punishment in a yet more ruinous de- 
gree, by preventing the improvement, 


and even causing the deterioration, of 


their estates: so that at each fall of a 
lease the land was found in a worse 
and more impoverished condition than 
before. The result of this was, not a 
lowering of the rent-roll, for that their 
vanity could not brook, but the intro- 
duction of a yet more dishonest and 
destructive race of tenants. The 
whole worked together to the expul- 
sion of the Protestant yeomanry, who 
would rather emigrate to a land where 
their industry would be rewarded, than 
promise a rent which they knew they 

could not pay. 

Again; while this steady process 
was gradually banishing the Protes- 
tant from the occupation of the soil, 
another practice was expelling him 
from the towns. The gentry, affecting 
liberality, perhaps not relishing the 
open independent bearing of the 
Protestant, putronised the Roman 
Catholics as servants, tradesmen, me- 
chanics, and labourers. This expelled 
much greater numbers than even the 
practice before mentioned: for we 
would remind our readers, that as the 
lowest ranks are much the most nume- 
rous, the discouragement of loyal sub- 


jects in the lowest stations must expa- 


tiate, or drive into the ranks of professing 
Popery, the greatest numbers. Indeed, 
so far had this practice extended, that 
a Romanist once declaring to our- 
selves that O’Connell would not stop 
till he did serious injury to his own 
party by turning the gentry against 
them, thus expressed the humiliating 
fact, “ whereas formerly no gentleman 
would employ a Protestant if he could 
get a Catholic.” 

And so serious have been the con- 
sequences of this fact, that gentlemen 
now complain that they cannot get 
good Protestant servants. In other 
words, they have expatriated the race ; 
for the sister kingdoms afford sufficient 
answer to the absurd supposition that 
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there is any thing in Protestantism cal- 
culated to prevent men from being 
good servants. Let them preserve, 
however, and pay the penalty of their 
own and their fathers’ transgressions, 
by having for a while to choose among 
the few, perhaps worthless, individuals; 
and in a short time they will have an 
abundant supply of trustworthy Pro- 
testants to fill every department of 
society. 

It is true that these practices are 
less frequent every day ; and that the 
emigration of Protestants has been 
considerably checked in consequence. 
But much more must be done. The 
great moral and religious change that 
the exertions of a church purified by 
bitter persecution, and now perhaps 
containing the most exemplary, de- 
voted, and pious body of men who 
have ever blessed a nation with their 
presence and example, have wrought 
in the private character of our gentry 
and in the tone of society, has given a 
serious blow to the hollow, heartless, 
libertine, liberalism of which we have 
been speaking. But the galling fire 
of the repeated treachery of individuals, 
has done much more than any other 
cause in rendering our gentry Conser- 
vatives. 


To conclude, we have endeavoured 
to show the nature of Radicalism ; its 
foundation in the bad passions of our 
nature ; its restless character, of which, 
under all and every form of social 
order, agitation and disturbance are the 
inseparable essence. We have traced 
the origin of its power as a party, and 
the period at which it assumed the 
title; and we have urged upon the 
attention of our readers of every class 
that, as to appease such a party is im- 
possible, to court them is unwise ; and 
that as to tolerate is to encourave 
them, to control and put them down 
becomes a public duty ; and we have 
laboured to impress upon our Tory 
friends, what we now once more repeat, 
that if they do not wish to be com- 
pelled to become Radicals, and embark 
on a boundless ocean of innovation, 
anarchy, and ruin, ebbing and flowing 
from the democracy of the “ Poissardes” 
to the despotism of a Robespierre, they 
must convert their passive, defensive 
Toryism, into an active energetic spirit 
of Conservatism, manifesting itself in 
the steady application of their talents, 
influence, and wealth, to the protection 
of loyal subjects. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


S1r,—I shall feel much obliged by your inserting this note in your next number, 
to correct two errors with respect to Greek MSS., into which I fell by trusting 
too much to memory in the hurry of writing my “ Remarks on the Second Set 
of Tables of the Covenant” in time for your publication of this day. 

The very remarkable translation of the beginning of the verse, Deut. x. 2, 
Kal yedspus (i. e. and thou shalt write,) does not appear in both the Vatican and 
Alexandrian MSS. but in the Vatican one alone. However, this MS., even by 
itself, is very high authority ; indeed, I believe the highest single authority 
we have with respect to the original state of the Greek Version. 

The name of Abraham appears in Gen. xiv. 20, in the Vatican printed edition 
of the Septuagint, but not in the Vatican MS. which wants the greater part of 
Genesis. But the deficiency has been supplied in the printed work from two 
other MSS. nearly as old as the Vatican one, and of which Bishop Walton 


f 


gives the following character :—* Prater hune codicem [i. e. Vaticanum] duobus 
aliis usi sunt, qui ad ejus vetustatem proximi accesserunt ; uno Veneto ex bibli- 
otheca Cardinalis Bessarionis, majoribus etiam literis scripto ; altero ex Magna 
Grecia advecto, cujus cum Vaticano summus erat consensus, ita ut ille ex hoe 
tanquam archetypo descriptus esse videretur.”—Prolegomena, p. 65. 

Not only the Vatican, but the Complutensian edition also contains the 
name of the Patriarch in the verse in question. 

I remain, sir, your very obedient servant, 


Trin. Coll., August Ist, 1836. 


Cuas. Wm. Watt. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF TIME, 


. 
AN ECLOGUE. 
“ Arcades ambo.”’ 


TIME—-CHANGE—CUSTOM, 


TIME. 


How now, my children,—wherefore stand ye thus 
Disturbing nations with loud colloquy ? 


BOTH. 
She speaketh folly : judge between us thou. 
TIME. 


I’m weary of your quarrels: Heaven is weary; 
Earth hath no rest from your perpetual brawls. 
Even now, while ye contend, the Will supreme 
Debates the end of this contentious world 

With all its warring realms and striving factions : 
Which with fierce uproar mar heaven’s harmony ; 
The solemn concord, that enchains the abyss 
Beneath creation : in whose dreary void, 

Suns with their starry hosts might else be lost. 
For while the bond of order beautiful, 

Holds all beside in one wide scheme of love ; 

As if some hell-star had escaped the gulph, 
Rushing with fierce noise and portentous aspect 
Through the broad realms of day ; this mad world rolls 
By angel sentries on Heaven’s outer shore, 
Heard with dismay. 


A TOO 


CHANGE. 
I prythee, peace, good father — 
We are no longer infants to be hushed 
By thine old nursery lullabies—we’re grown 
Too wise for dreams and visions ; shrewdly believing 
Just what we see, no more. 


CUSTOM. 


Father, thou hearest i 
The same old harpy voice, that oft hath howled 
Upon the eve of Ruin—proclaiming lies 
Which ever go before an empire’s fall. 
’Tis true, her dupes are heedless of the Past, 
And for experience substitute conjecture : 
With wisdom’s name she stamps base ignorance 
To buy men’s souls more cheaply. Thus she wins 
The brainless many-mouthed—to repeat 
Her new and strange proposals every hour— 
If heard—still stranger follow: If denied 
She rageth like a Bedlamite—nor ever 
Can mortal have one hour unteased by Change. 


Sarat 


CHANGE. 


Why, all thou seest is change—birth, growth, decay, 
And death, and reproduction. Even herself 
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With eye reverted, hurrieth down that stream, 
Which, from the darkness of the future, rushes 
Into the oblivion of the formless past— 

The slave of Change. Whom blindly she derides 
Prating prescriptive nonsense from old scrolls 
And mummy cases: while with queenlike air 

She wreathes her parchment countenance in scorn, 
Because the young waves still push on the old, 
Nor stay to list the babble of her age— 

Words oft repeated, till they pass for things 

Of meaning long bereft. 


CUSTOM. 


These words, O Father, 
Are justice, order, and prescriptive right, 
The truth of God—thy sanctioned usages, 
The accumulated wisdom of experience, 
The aggregate of maxims, morals, laws, 
Tried rules and principles, which constitute 
The very structure of the social state : 
Thy work of ages, father. She would sweep 
Enactments, rights, conventions, ancient landmarks, 
In one vast wreck: And on the ruin build 
The structure of some shallow theory, 
A bubble blown from her own idle breath. 


CHANGE. 


She calls abuses sacred: And maintains 
The fallacies of unenlightened ages. 
The moss-grown dungeon and the noisome cell, 
Whose air is reeking with the tears and sorrows 
Of many generations ; the worn fetter— 
The chartered usurpation. Such the toys, 
The doting treasures of the Beldame’s age— 
Crimes, long-continued, pass with her for right ; 
Moss, cobweb, rust, are sacred in her eyes , 
Oft repetition, truth. 


CUSTOM. 
Father, ‘tis easy— 
For those who love not and not understand 


} 


The settled fabric of the social state 

—Beneath whose sheltering bulwarks man hath grown 
To what he now deems wisdom—to find fault, 
The imperfection of all human things ; 

To point out errors, and then cry “ pull down,” 
Nor wait to think if they can build anew ; 

Sneh is her boasted wisdom. Even now 

While walking sadly, my accustomed rounds, 
To guard the outworks of the ancient world ; 
She burst upon me, with her smutted face, 

Her tattered cap awry—red arms akimbo, 
Blood-thirsting eye, and meretricious throat, 
That with seditious warwhoop urgeth on 

Her yelping pack of bull-dogs. 





CHANGE. 


’Tis thy blindness 
Creates these phantoms to thy reverend eyes, 
Unused to the full day. Thus have I seen 
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The owl reel frightened from his mossy turret, 
And wheel blind circles in the laughing day, 
The scoff of all the woods : scared by small birds, 
Who, if ’twere night, had sated his foul maw. 


TIME. 


Pray keep some order. If ye will be heard 
Ye must observe decorum. Both are wrong, 
An usual consequence of childish contests, 
For youth is often apt to exaggerate 
One side of questions,—and not see the other. 
Thou Custom superstitiously opposed 
Even to improvement’s name. ‘Thou Change, the dupe 
Of every quack who cries the last state nostrum. 
Thou Custom art a courtier ; Change a clown, 
Who loves low company, and hates his betters. 
One stands stiff-laced with cloistered dignity ; 
The other staggers like some drunken sy bil, 
Maddening the vulgar with strange oracles. 
One for the coin would venerate the rust, 
The other fling both rust and coin away. 
Thus for six thousand years ye’ve moved together 
With the harsh creak of some disordered wheel 
Whose adverse sides move contrary —though borne 
One self-same way by a superior power— 
Good en; gines—though blind guides. 


CUSTOM. 
Ancient king, 
TIME. 
What sayst thou, Custom ? 
CHANGE. 


She doth claim this world, 
With all that live thereon to be her slaves, 
She would rule mankind in this age of reason, 
With old Deucalion’s sceptre, and cajole 
The offspring of some score of revolutions, 
Philosophers, projectors, spouting weavers, 
A race of shrewd and sceptical mechanics, 
With Pan’s arcadian pipe.—At this I laugh, 
And for decorum’s sake, advise the damsel, 
That she is rather on the shelf of years. 


CUSTOM. 

Most venerable monarch, father Time— 
CHANGE. 

Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!! 


CUSTOM. 


Father, ‘tis true 
That honor, knightly feeling, all high thoughts, 
Are spurned and scouted by this peddling age. 
Duped by the shallow cre ed, that seeks opinion 
In the untrained and mindless multitude, 
The head seeks counsel from the lower limbs, 
Which spurn it for its folly. So it is 
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That profligate and coward, thrice branded liar, 
All dyed with what were shame and foul reproach, 
When England’s honour fenced her Georges’ throne,— 
Fools that had shrunk to native nothingness 

At one charmed touch of Burke's philosophy, 

Or withered in the scorn of Chatham's son,— 
Now lord it o’er the nations. Is not this 

The same sad portent that has ever marked 

That fatal turn—from which the ebb of Fortune 
Hath left the dry sands bare and desolate, 

Where once were swarming cities—and sails met 
From all the winds of heaven. 


CHANGE, 


Thy error claims 
Compassion rather than reproach. New wakened 
From thy long nap, since that long-winded sage 
Gave signal to decamping senators, 
Or lulled them with his drowsy eloquence— 
Or that imperious minister thou namest 
O’erruled the throne with more imperial power. 
I pray thee, rub thine eyes and look abroad 
Upon the waking world. See what men do— 
Hear how they speak—take in the daily papers, 
And study the debates. I grant the wise 
Were once a thriving few, in College hall, 
Who read old books, and pondered knotty points, 
By help of grave authority. But now 
We've learned new wisdom from our friends in Paris— 
The morn of freedom and philanthropy— 
A touch more withering than thy Pitt’s proud scorn— 
Hath touched each nation’s fetters, and they fall. 
The world thou dreamest is not that which is ; 
The light of reason glimmers not, as erst, 
From Superstition’s dimly lighted eloisters, 
Pale, visionary, and confined. Behold, 
With lettered hand, and spirit-moving power, 
The schoolmaster’s abroad, and walks the byways, 
Showering, with liberal hand, a seed so rich, 
As never fell from old Triptolemus ; 
Pamphlet and penny journal, tract and speech, 
Replete with free and popular statesmanship, 
Fit for a monarchy of myriad heads, 
Where all give law to all—and each obeys 
The ruling whole. 


CUSTOM. 


Thy many-headed monster 
I grant the fitting harvest of such seed, 
More fatal than the dragon’s teeth of old. 
CHANGE. 

Preserve thy taunts for opposition benches, 
Or corporate dinners—where gorged Academics, 
With drunken wisdom, shake their reverend heads, 
And utter sentences from some old book 
Of pedant learning ; or of maudlin wit, 

And rail at innovation—wondering 
How poor men should presume to think, or brains 
Act without aid from Paley or old Puffendorf, 
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With all their erudition stale—not dreaming 
The progress of the human intellect, 
In peaceful grandeur grown to giant power, 
Too vast for fetters—till young ignorance 
Is wiser than old knowledge. Even the meanest 
Who cheers sedition in the market place, 
Or gapes for wisdom from some barrel’s end, 
Where frothy verbiage, windy ale succeeds, 
Is grown too keen-eyed to be duped by knaves, 
Who deem that years in studious attic spent 
Can fit a fool to rule this crafty world. 
I'll find a tailor’s or a tinker’s prentice, 
To mend the clauses of an act of parliament, 
While thou are nodding o’er old Littleton ; 
Past is the reign of kingcraft—public freedom 
Sits on the throne—the bench—the church—the senate 
And laughs to scorn all old state mysteries : : 
We cut thy Gordian knots, like Alexanders, 
Our seneschals and alehouse judges sit 
In Burke’s or Bacon’s chair. 


CUSTOM. 


So, basest things— 
Night-flitting bat, hoarse raven, hooting owl, 
Hold their foul orgies in the mouldering pile, 
Which man hath once abandoned. If the spirits 
Of the illustrious dead may look from heaven 
Upon this troubled and inferior world, 
Alas how feel they to behold the temple, 
On whose vast structure—raised by toil and time— 
The genius—wisdom—virtue—mind of ages— 
On whose firm pillars to inscribe their names, 
Was immortality: By vilest hands 
Rocked in the madness of an hour to ruin! 


CHANGE. 


I prythee take some breath, and whine not so, 
Methinks thou meanest a funeral oration, 
On all this dust of old Philosophy — 
The saints of bygone creeds—sages of error— 
And patriots of an evil cause : whose swords, 
Tongues, pens, and lives were worn to guard and honor 
The tyranny of wealth and heraldry. 


TT 


CUSTOM. 


Behold her, hear her, mark her company, 
Judge thou if such a tongue and such a crew, 
Illfamed for crime of each atrocious dye, 

Be fitting rulers for a polished age, 

Or signs of a good cause—if such she boast. 
Deemest thou these men who find no truer echo 
Than from the dupes of their own oratory— 
The brute voice of a blinded multitude— 
Fit heads to remedy disordered states. 

Say, dreams the pert and flippant infidel, 
Elated in the confidence of error, 

And only wise by incredulity, 

To do what mortal mind hath never done, 
To separate and reconstruct the nice 

And complicated scheme of social life. 

In days of yore, wise men would hesitate 
To abate even evils— 
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CHANGE. 
Hear her, hear ! ! 
TIME. 
Keep order. 
CUSTOM. 


To abate even evils, lest some greater good, 
Some unseen nerve, or latent artery, 

Might feel the incautious hand. Thy test, O Time, 
Was held to imply some vital principle, 

Not to be rashly dealt with. Then, indeed, 

Old Wisdom would as soon have torn asunder 
The living man, to boil him young again 

In foul Medea’s parricidal cauldron, 

As thus to murder and reanimate 

The frame of time-built empire. But, alas, 

Blind man’s presumption would unfix the spheres, 
If God, in wisdom had not made him feeble 

As he is foolish. *Twas ever thus— 

This same old folly, which she deems new wisdom, 
Hath shewed itself, as national strength decayed, 
As sunk life’s energies—the laws of being : 

Then each foul taint and morbid principle 

In nature’s weakness, springs to deadly strength, 
While she, untaught by past experience 

Names the delirium of death-sickness, wisdom : 
A hectic, health ;—decay, maturity. 


CHANGE. 


Life has not length for such fine allegories ;— 
They but mislead us from the previous question. 
Thou claimest precedence, as | cde 
By virtue of thy grave antiquity, 

A slippered, lean, and spectacled old lady, 

With tremulous hand, and shaking head ; who claims 
To be the world’s great-grandam—at the least 

Not less than old Cybele, crowned with towers. 
Know, then, this worn-out world of dust and rubbish, 
While it was good for aught, was my work only, 
With all its policies and institutions, 

Inventions and discoveries, laws and customs. 

Was it not J who tamed the wilderness, 

Instructed, civilized, and from his woods 

Led forth the hunter, bound with social bonds ? 

Who first built houses? Who bade temples rise, 
Where thou wouldst have retained huts, caverns, dens, 
In tangled thickets, and in hollow trees ? 

Look on some tower of other times—thy home, 
Whose black walls crumble in the suns and showers 
Of many ages,—sad example yielding 

How fleets the transient glory of the world. 

There face of love or gladness, toil or care, 

For centuries have left unvisited ; 

Nor beams one record of humanity, 

Save that which fancy conjures from the dust 

To swell the herald’s babbling pedantry. 

Yet was this formless mass glorious with life ; 

Its crowded halls and sounding corridors 
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Rechoed laughter and convivial cheer. 

Yon grey and silent arch received the tide 
Of many races of outpouring life,— 

The guest of love, the troop of summer friends, 
The known domestic group, the infant band : 
Its gay spires and its fretted pinnacles 

Bright in the evening air, gay welcome shone 
To the belated traveller. *Twas then 

My glorious boast : ’tis now thy property. 
Ever an age too late to comprehend 

What I have cast aside. 


CUSTOM. 


Thou dost mistake 
The slow, sure-moving course of tendency, 
Which works by growth, not change—thy vain invention. 
The hunter of the wild, by thee reclaimed 
Is but the poet’s fable. Thou hast oft 
Heaven’s image, like Calypso, brutified, 
Race after race degrading, till thou peopled 
Thy deserts with an added race of brutes. 
Thine is the savage of the western woods ; 
The broad Pacific shows thy discipline, 
Thro’ all its thousand isles preserving still 
The blight of degradation—thy sad work, 
Which all thy power hath not redeemed : thro’ ages 
One mindless level keeping.* 


CHANGE, 


Hollo there! 
How old tongues gallop—if to name thee old 
Be not to wrong thy all too childish prattle. 
Say, if thy wisdom dives so deep, whence springs 
The social progress of the western world, 
Which thou wouldst fasten to thy elbow chair ? 
To hear thy glib and flippant tongue run on, 
One might suppose this age of gas and steam, 
Of chemists, engineers, economists— 
No further than the Saxon Heptarchy ! 


CUSTOM. 


Not from the clamour false of impious men— 
The foul-tongued and false-hearted democrat— 
The crazed projector, or vague theorist— 

The riotous forum, or conspiring cell 
Improvement grows,—the fruit of enforced change : 
But from the root of silent-working causes, 
Developed in life’s peaceful atmosphere ; 
Without the statist’s aid, acquiring power, 
Broadening—aspiring as the branching tree 
Whose shoots, as they enlarge, send others forth, 
Accumulating shade, with fast encrease 

Each added season of unblighted growth. 

Thus rule and usage rise ; and still control 

By influence, which tacitly conforms 


* The sense of this passage is fully developed, and satisfactorily enforced in 
Whately’s Lectures on Political Economy, Lecture V. p. 108.— Second Edition, 
B. Fellows, London. 
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The thoughts of men: and modifies the law, 
Making the useless obsolete ; reducing 

The fierce enactment of a barbarous age 

Into dead letter—abrogating last. 

Look down the stream of centuries—compare 
Two dates with no great intervening time, 
And thou wilt see this still on-moving growth 
Beneath my guardian hand : from industry 
Increasing wealth, from wealth improving’ arts, 
The graces and humanities from both : 
Freedom from all. So far as public folly 
And private vice permit man to be free. 


CHANGE, 


’Midst all thy trite and prosing oratory 
Thou but evadest the truth, admitting not 
Extreme abuses, and corruptions, such 
As thy snail-pace may never remedy.— 
I recollect, six hundred years ago 
You uttered these same feeble common-places, 
When with new life I broke your leaden sleep 
Among the ruins of ancient Italy : 
So when I breathed that blast from Wittemberg, 
Which burst the unwholesome atmosphere of cells, 
Where Superstition feeds her owlish brood. 


CUSTOM. 


The darkness was thine own: the bonds thou brakedst 
Were of thy weaving, in the central ruin 
Of a crushed world.—Nor were the deeds you boast 
Thy proper work: not change but restoration, 
One from the temple, the other from the school, 
Cleared the vast rubbish of a falling empire : 
What Goth or Hun had blasted—or more fell, 
What human vices in a striving age 
Are sure to gain: even as the path of war 
Is tracked by plunder. 


CHANGE. 


I prythee, wilt thou say, thou silly one, 
That any age is free from thy abuses. 


CUSTOM. 


Man’s life is mingled with the seeds of death, 
And all his vital functions feed disease. 
Hence needful Caution guides the healing art ; 
The empiric, thus, by violence expels 
Disease and health together. To redress 
One fancied.grievance which must still recur, 
—For ’tis the imperfection of the natural order 
Thou namest abuse,—a thousand wrongs are done. 
Thou namest thyself the poor man’s champion, 
But still the strife must end in usurpation, 
Whoever gains the field. For mortal passions, 
The springs of contest, will not see the line 
Where perfect justice lies. The same old vices, 
The same abuses must originate 
Whoever gives the law. 
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CHANGE, 


If right I read 
Thy quibbling candor, thou admittest the evil, 
But wouldst not hear of any remedy. 


CUSTOM. 


I but affirm it—not a consequence 
From thy rash deeds and circling theories, 
Which, followed to their proper end, involve 
The principle of constant revolution. 
Thy troubled era’s rise in bloodshed ever, 
Then sink into collapse—collect corruption— 
And break again into the same fierce round. 
Even if thy evils are reduced to good 
By my staid skill and strength-renewing care : 
When the tired earth grows still, and weary mortals 
Begin to taste the blessings of repose— 
Their fathers idly bled for. Up thou startest 
And callest thy demons to the field; men’s passions 
The cry of malcontent, ambition’s fever 
Mad riot, and upstart democracy ; 
The dregs of life, the lowest of the low 
To burst with harpy hand and hobnailed hoof 
On throne, tribunal, altar ; in blind fury 
Destroying and destroyed: amid the wreck 
And ruin they have made, soon expiating 
Their deeds of murder with their own base blood, 
At thy equivocating shrine : obtaining 
The rest of death not sleep: bequeathing only 
New battles to their children where they fought, 
And for the self-same phantoms. Such, O Change, 
Such are thy deeds—thy trophies waste and ruin ; 
The ruined and blackened wall, the battlefield, 
Proscription, and the scaffold, and the jail. 
Till sick of thine own horrors thou art glad 
To call some soldier despot to tread down 
The demons of thy raising. 


CHANGE, 


Hast thou done ? 
Is thy tongue tired with dotage—look abroad 
On life and human deeds, and leave old stories— 
Behold our weapons: not the spear and sword, 
But civil contest in the peaceful sunshine 
Of an enlightened age, when all appeal 
Is made to public feeling. 


CUSTOM. 


Public feeling— 
Is but a harp of numerous chords, on which 
All airs are played, by those the readiest 
Who touch the basest and most stormy strings : 
Fear, superstition, appetence, revenge ; 
Even as the wind breathes on it, fair or foul. 


CHANGE. 


Look on our deeds, 
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They are not all of evil— 


Being rightly used. In this the error lies, 
*Tis in construction, use, and combination, 
The true result of every act resides. 

Tis not the enactment, but the power that guides it ; 
*Tis not the abstract reason but the intent. 
Tis easy to find equitable reasons 

For striking off the fetters of the maniac 
Who can, with madman’s plausibility, 

Bespeak fool’s justice. Mortal mind must fail 
To tell how the most trivial circumstance 
May operate in the mass of combinations— 
The fine deep moving processes of life. 


CHANGE. 


How darest thou thus pronounce with shallow tongue 
A creed that but confesseth ignorance. 


CUSTOM. 


There is a method that deceiveth not. 
Mark weil the actors, trace their deeds through life, 
See whence their principles arise; and follow 
Their sinuous course for years, through every change 
Consistent with themselves. See revolution 
Grow from its bloody cradle, and diffuse 
Its lurking spirit, in a thousand forms, 
Collecting knave and sophist, entering 
The body of each public discontent, 
Making a screen of each abuse, a weapon 
Of all complaint, seizing with dexterous aim 
Each fair pretext ; combining truth with fiction 
Seizing school—court—religion all in turn, 
To trick its legions foul in garb of light. 
Look nearly—and behold one common sign ; 

The fearful seal that stamps their lineage, 
The old fool's maxim* stampt on every brow, 
In every act involved, and every reason, 
The sure and fatal portent ever seen, 
When heaven deserts a land, its light removing 
To other shores, What power may then avail 
To save our tottering structure from its fall ; 
The ocean empire, the delivering sword, 
The arbitress of striving states, the temple 
Of sacred Truth from all the world exiled ; 
The birthplace of a world, the abode of freedom, 
Wealth, peace, and national prosperity : 
All, all are vain ; nor may the glorious past 
Reprieve the guilty present from the last 
And common grave of empires. 


CHANGE, 


Thou hast filched 
This bombast from the end of some old ballad 
I answer not the song. But if aright 


* Psalm li. 1. 
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I seize the grain among thy bag of chaff, 
Thou meanest to say thy foes are all impostors, 
Knaves, hypocrites, and atheists. 


CUSTOM. 


Not so. 


I bid thee mark the moving principle, 
The spirit of the inner shrine,—unknown 
To thousands who believe its oracles— 
That by whatever good or ill pretext 


Guides to one dark event 


that none foresee. 


TIME, 


Peace, fools, till doomsday ye might thus contend, 


If ye can find no sounder 


arguments, 


Each right, each wrong in part. Alike in turn 
Grinding the same old strain of dissonance, 
Renewing, breeding, or perpetuating 

Abuses old or new. Both ignorant 
That mortals are not destined to perfection. 


Thou, Custom, if allowed 


would stop the world ; 


Thou, Change, impel it on into the void— 
Even as the balanced forces which retain 

The planet in its path ; one toward the centre ; 
One on the tangent line, preserving both 

The line unsought by either, yet designed 

By the one Power that made ye for one use 


And guides ye to one end, 


that end where all 


Must meet, their roads however different. 


THE THREE 


WISHES, 


Continued from page 178. 


« * Follow me, said the physician. 

“ With a hasty step we crossed the 
narrow space that lay between us and 
my house; having entered and se- 
cured the outer door, he led on 
to an inner apartment. ‘ Captain,’ 
said he, ‘you are not yet acquainted 
with your own resources; from this 
apartment there is a free passage 
to the mountains ; it was built by 
the grandfather of king Malek, during a 
long siege which he sustained against 
the Tartars, and hath never since 
been used; we may now save our- 
selves by means of it.” While he was 
speaking he raised a square flag, and 
uncovered a black and steep descent, 
down narrow and unfinished stairs, 
which wound almost precipitously down 
into a darkness which the eye could 
not fathom. I knew that there was no 
other hope, yet the appearance of this 
horrid pit dismayed me mightily. 


There was also somewhat about the 
manner and physiognomy of the Arme- 
nian which impressed inv incible distrust. 
But I saw no alternative, and, as 
my father followed him coolly, [ 
manned myself, and proceeded Wwith- 
out demur. 

“ We descended in silence, and 
slowly ; it tasked our whole attention 
to kee sp our footing, the steps were so 
far asunder and so ‘precipitous, so slip- 
pery and incomplete, that I expected 
every moment to reach some point 
where they might altogether fail. To 
such a point, indeed, he came, but for- 
tunately, as it seemed, the doctor here 
pulled out a coil of rope, which he 
immediately proceeded to make fast at 
one end to a strong iron hook, which 
seemed to have been placed there for 
the purpose. By means of this we let 
ourselves down about thirty feet, and 
dropping about ten more, we landed 
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in the centre of a vast gloomy cavern, 
feebly illumined by a beam of light, 
which came from a crevice on one 
side. I felt a momentary relief: our 
way seemed to slope gently from the 
other side of this dim cave, and to be 
not without some faint light from nu- 
merous fissures overhead, which shewed 
that it ran near the surface of the hill. 
‘Here,’ said the Armenian, ‘we must 
await the gloom of evening. Our way 
lies on the open hill-side ; to escape, 
we must not be seen.’ 

“The two doctors sat down; they 
seemed in all things prepared, as if 
the least circumstance had been fore- 
seen. The Armenian drew out a small 
wallet, from which he produced some 
cold fowls, and abundance of cakes 
and dried fruits, with some bottles of 
the choicest wine. ‘ We have work 
before us yet, my learned brother, and 
valiant captain, and cannot employ a 
few hours better than in fortifying our 
limbs and spirits with food and wine, 
which the wisdom of the sage King 
Solomon hath praised, as befitting our 
present need of comfort as well as 
courage. So saying, he sat himself 
down, and fell to with vigour; we 
quickly followed his example. 

“ Having finished their meal, the 
two doctors filled their cups, and en- 
gaged in a learned conversation, to 
which, in despite of my anxiety, I lis- 
tened with considerable interest. They 
talked for some time on the subject of 
life and death—of the connexion be- 
tween the mind and body—and the 
possibility of animating an artificial, or 
reviving a dead body, and many ques- 
tions of learned depth, which, as the 
Armenian observed, the wisest men of 
all nations have studied from the begin- 
ning of time, without adding much to 
their wisdom, ‘For my part, learned 
Acmar,’ said my father, ‘no man has 
more devoted himself to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, than the unworthy 
member of our learned mystery who 
sits before you; and it has not fallen 
to the lot of many to be so fortunate in 
the experiments which they have made 
—to draw discoveries from the actual 
experience of pain and death.’ 

“¢T applaud thy wisdom, my bro- 
ther,’ answered the Armenian gravely, 
‘experiment must, in the end, be the 
only chance of obtaining such know- 
ledge of the subtle element of life, as 
Vou. VIII. 
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may be permitted by the destinies of 
science: nevertheless, I have not yet 
been able to discover any way into 
the other world, by which there is any 
reasonable certainty to find one’s way 
back.’ 

“« True, learned brother,’ replied my 
father, looking, I thought, with com- 
placent consciousness of superiority— 
‘true; yet to the reach of genius, 
truths appear and expedients present 
themselves, which mere learning and 
industry must, at their utmost heights 
and depths, fall short of.’ 

“« The Armenian’s vanity seemed 
provoked at this demonstration of his 
brother chip’s conceit ; he threw back 
his head, and with an irritable side 
glance, answered—‘ Few, O wise 
Egyptian, have less desire, or if the 
truth were to be said, more just cause to 
boast than I ; yet, 1 am not the quack to 
pretend that I have been able to try 
the sensations of death by personal 
experience, as I doubt not you have.’ 

“« Not on my own person,’ exclaimed 
my father hastily, and in anger, ‘ your 
stupidity must surpass your modesty 
itself, if you do not admit that there 
are other ways than exposing oneself 
to unnecessary pain.’ 

“*]T prythee be not angry, brother,’ 
said the Armenian, ‘bvt rather let me 
have the benefit of thy wisdom.’ 

“*T may hereafter impart to you 
some facts which I have not yet suffi- 
ciently observed, replied my father, 
‘but at present it were well could we 
obtain a convenient subject for an ex- 
periment, of which I have been think- 
ing of since yesterday.’ 

«“*T have been similarly engaged, 
said the Armenian, ‘I have been re- 
flecting on the importance of first as- 
certaining in what exact part of our 
bodies the spirit resides.’ 

“«T have myself devised a beautiful 
investigation, which cannot fail to settle 
that point, said my father, ‘and the 
first steps are already established to 
our hand. There is a punishment 
adopted by the Tartar kings, which 
limits our experiments to the upper and 
nobler parts of the body. In this beau- 
tiful and philosophic operation, a shawl 
is drawn with force round the waist, 
and when it is thus compressed within 
so small a space that you might span it 
with your hand, the operator, with a 
sharp scimitar, cuts the subject in two 
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at a blow ; the cautery is instantly ap- 
plied, and life is found to remain in 
the upper part, while the lower in- 
stantly falls dead. Now, this much 
being settled, the next point is by some 
further skilful dismemberments to as- 
certain the last and small portion within 
which the life of a man can be pre- 
served.’ 

“I thrilled with horrid sympathy. 
The Armenian glowed with pleased 
excitement. ‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘it is 
delightful to meet the master of his art, 
and it exhilarates more than this 
generous wine of schiraz, to inter- 
change thought, and find coincidences 
of opinion in one of your rare know- 
ledge. I have been meditating over 
the same experiment.’ 

“*T should be gratified, most dis- 
cerning brother, said my father, ‘to 
know the result of your profound deli- 
berations. I would’— 

“«(Cut off the head, interrupted the 
excited Armenian. 

“« Quite my opinion,’ said my father. 

“© The life will be found’—said the 
Armenian. 

“«In the heart,’ said my father, in- 
terrupting in his turn. 

“*Tn the head, said the Armenian. 

“«T feel it here,’ said my father, lay- 
ing his hand upon his breast. 

“«Tt stops when the head is off, said 
the Armenian, eagerly. 

“« When it stops, the head dies,’ said 
my father bitterly. 

“«That is the question, said the 
Armenian, derisively. 

“ The argument here came toa stand. 
The two doctors had, in the heat of 
contest, drank all the wine; and, as 
it seemed now nearly dark, the Arme- 
nian pressed our departure. We 
passed on a little further. 

“ Having advanced about a hundred 
paces, we came to what might have 
been mistaken for the mouth of a cave ; 
it opened over the edge of a steep, 
which, to my alarmed gaze, seemed to 
fall perpendicularly several hundred 
fathoms, into the dahens of the ra- 
vine which lay beneath, in the shadow 
of night. A little to the left, the 
light of fire and torch glimmered up, 
and faintly shewed the imperfect forms 
of objects far below. A fuint twi- 
light fell around the spot on which we 
stood. ‘In the name of Allah let us 
descend, said the Armenian, ‘ mind 


our footing, brother—mind your foot- 
ing, captain” My flesh crept with 
fear—black space lay beneath me— 
below it, the unseen depth, the marble 
cliff; footing I saw none. ‘I will go 
back,’ said I. * You cannot,’ answered 
the Armenian, ‘unless you can catch 
the rope by which we descended into 
the large cavern. It was too true. 
While I hesitated, the two old men 
were some distance below me. With 
a sense of terror not to be described I 
committed myself to the frail footing 
of this descent. Your sovereign lord- 
ship may be surprised that I did not 
fal venasiieadl by the confident advance 
of the two old men. But they were 
both light and active, as a pair of lean 
monkeys, while 1 was heavy, cum- 
brous, and though stronger than either, 
yet, inactive and clumsy in my move- 
ments. Nor was there in fact an 
difference in point of years, for though 
my own age was not much above 
twenty, yet that of the frame which I 
then occupied was at least three times 
thatage. The various evil chances I had 
hitherto sustained, had also impressed 
me with a sense of some misadventure 
in every change. The horoscope of 
my destiny seemed laden with por- 
tents. And, with the eunuch’s frame I 
acquired his temperament. Thus af- 
fected by my nature and position, your 
lordship’s wisdom can easily penetrate 
the state of my feelings at that awful 
moment, 

The genie looked sagacious as an 
elephant. 

“ With difficulty I descended a few 
feet, expecting at each step that a loose 
stoue, or the failure of my convulsive 
grasp, would precipitate me through 
the empty darkness, upon some flinty 
crag far below. My heart was dead 
within me. To return was impossible ; 
for, having deviated from the straight 
line, when I looked upward there 
was only to be seen a naked surface, 
the very sight of which was sickening 
to my stomach. The Armenian waited 
for me. ‘ Will you be all night, cap- 
tain, said he, ‘why how clumsy you 
ure. <A diabolical grin gave a hideous 
expression to his wizardlike physiog- 
nomy ; and the gleam of his eye shot a 
thrill through my breast. I felt—I 
know not how, as if I were the play- 
thing of a pair of fiends, without any 
power to escape: and piously resolved 
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that I would instantly leave them, 
should I be so fortunate as to reach 
the valley alive. At present I felt it 
was essential to suppress the instinct 
which was enervating my frame; and 
if possible, to shake off the terrors 
which were crowding upon me. 
‘Learned doctor,’ said I, drawing my 
breath between every syllable, ‘ this is 
a new way of travelling.’ 

“*T hope you like it, valiant sir, 
said he, with a laugh. 

“*Ttis rather slow.’ 

“* Let go that stone, and your va- 
lour will travel fast enough. I did my 
best to laugh, but only effected a 
hideous quaver, in which the chattering 
of my teeth was the chief sound. 

“«Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the Ar- 
menian, ‘ how merry you are.’ 

“* Doctor,’ suid I, ‘have we far to 
go? 

“* Not above two hundred fathoms— 
you are in a great hurry, I believe.’ 

“*T am a little tired.’ 

“« Never mind—you will not be so 
long.’ The words had little meaning— 
the manner was frightfully significant. 
Unwilling to extract portentous mean- 
ings, and fully engrossed by one fear, I 
simply answered—‘ I only desire to 
reach the bottom of this fearful steep.’ 

“¢ Perhaps, when there, you'll be 
right glad to get back.’ So saying, he 
was seized with another uncontrollable 
fit of laughter, and again I answered 
with a convulsive laugh, which died 
within my throat as it rose. 

“« You are the gayest travelling com- 
panion I ever knew, said the Arme- 
nian, ‘and it is a pity that you are en- 
cumbered by that huge carcase.’ 

“* I could not travel far without that, 
learned doctor.’ 

“* You will soon travel far enough 
without it, brave captain.’ 

“« What can he mean,’ thought I, but 
resolving to keep up a fearless tone, I 
said, ‘I know, learned doctor, that ac- 
cording to your notion of life, a man 
might do without his body.’ 

“* You shall soon be wise enough, 
my son, on that point,’ said he, again 
breaking into a furious cachination. 

«* Brother, said my father, breaking 
silence for the first time, ‘I think it 
would be injudicious to throw away the 
opportunity without trying both ways 
together.’ 

“*Nay, learned brother, said the 
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Armenian, ‘thy experiment hath been 
tried : let us now try mine. 

“« Well, as you please, brother—there 
are, no doubt, a few more to be de- 
spatched, and we can easily procure 
another.” 

“A new light broke upon my 
ideas: at this moment we had 
reached a projecting ridge, which ran 
downward ; and while it much facili- 
tated my descent, at the same time 
offered me the opportunity of taking a 
path separate from the two doctors, 
who were already some distance down. 
Hoping to escape, I now quickened my 
descent, and as the way became very 
easy, I soon cleared some hundred 
cubits with considerable rapidity. 
Surely, thought I, as I scrambled down 
I can easily escape along yonder thicket 
—the bitterness of death is past.’ The 
thought had scarcely passed across my 
mind, when my foot entangling, while 
I was in rapid motion, I was tumbled 
forward, and came rolling down the 
steep. In my fall I came with some 
force upon the ground, but fearing that 
the noise might be heard by the old 
men, I leaped upon my feet without 
delay. My persecutors were quietly 
standing at my side. From the cavern, 
of which the ridge along which I had 
come down seemed to be the roof, a 
broad, clear, steady light fell upon the 
malignant eye and caustic smile of the 
Armenian. 

“* You are improved in speed,’ he 
whispered, adding with a loud voice, 
‘the King of Georgia awaits you— 
pray, be quick.’ 

“TI knocked the Armenian down, 
and darted towards the darker side of 
the place where we were. A _pre- 
cipitous rampart of stone rose straitly 
up; darting across to the opposite 
side—I leaped into the arms of two 
stout sentinels, and was hurried into 
the cave, in the midst of which stood 
the young king, surrounded by his 
captains. An ill-supprest laugh ran 
through the group—a sneer sat on the 
king’s fuce. 

“Said he, ‘if you had a little pa- 
tience, you would not so often miss 
your way—I would advise you to 
think twice before you choose next.’ 

“ T now perceived that he knew my 
true history, and, as a last resource, I 
resolved to avail myself of the circum- 
stance, and answered quickly : 
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“The next time, O King, I will be 
the King of Georgia.” King Malek 
turned pale. Said he to the Armenian, 
I cannot grant thy petition—the knave 
must be kept alive.’ 

“* My lord king,’ said the Armenian, 
‘it cannot be—his fool’s head has not 
wit to preserve his beastly carcase ; 
besides, the Tartar King has sworn to 
destroy him, and to-morrow may place 
it in his power.’ 

“* Let him be carried to my capital,’ 
said the King, ‘a dungeon fifty fathom 
under ground, will secure his worthless 
life.’ 

“«¢QO King, said the Armenian, ‘ de- 
termined malice and cruel suffering 
may refuse to live.’ 

*** What then is to be done—extri- 
cate me from this danger, and thou 
shalt be Vizier of Georgia, and master 
of ten cities,’ said King Malek. 

“«O King,’ said the Armenian, at 
the same time giving me a glance of 
the most significant malice, ‘my worthy 
brother here and I have by our art 
discovered a new method of putting a 
criminal to death, by which the body 
is killed, and the spirit imprisoned and 
kept in any place your Majesty may 
choose to command.’ 

“The King’s face glowed with de- 
light ; ‘ Let me have him ina small iron 
box, which may be contained in a small 
furnace.’ 

“The Armenian prostrated himself 
before the King: ‘I honour thee for 
the sublime notion, and deeply I re- 
gret that our art, though powerful, 
does not go quite so far; but it is a 
settled fact, in experimental physic, 
that the head when severed from the 
body still continues to live ; and by a 
device we have struck out, may be 
preserved so to an indefinite period.’ 

“« Babour,’ said the King to a tall 
African who stood behind him. The 
black came forward, his dark eye 
rolled upon me as he awaited the 
King’s desire—it deprived me of the 
words I had meditated to utter:— 
‘ Follow the directions of this learned 
Armenian.’ 

“* Cut off his head, Babour,’ said the 
Armenian, ‘and, my good fellow, with 
thy. sharpest weapon, and best skill, 
and see that it does not fall.’ 

**T have,’ answered I, ‘a mortal 
contusion on the back of my head.’ 

“ A loud Jaugh ran round as I said 


these words. My heart, which knocked 
painfully at my ribs, became so sud- 
denly still, that I scarcely noticed a 
slight pang which ran across the back 
of my neck. The grin of derision 
yet sat on the courtiers’ faces, when | 
found myself hanging in the African’s 
hand, so near the ground, that I 
guessed the truth—I was a severed 
head. Strange to say, I still felt as if 
my whole body was clinging to me ; 
yet on looking round, I was shocked 
by the sickening and revolting sight of 
a headless trunk, which I knew. In 
a second |] was in the Armenian’s 
hand, which trembled with eager de- 
light. My cruel enemy’s eye was 
fixed in triumphant malice on mine. 
‘ Are the arteries secure ?” said he. 

“© All right, said my father from 
behind me. 

“He set me down; a huge and 
overpowering agony filled me, while a 
hissing and a crackling noise rose about 
my ears, and a hot steam of broiling 
meat about my nostrils and eyes, 

“*There, it is enough, said my 
father’s voice. 

“1 was now carried out by the Ar- 
menian. My father followed ; and a 
black carried a torch before us. Going 
down a little slope on the left of the 
cavern, they entered another cave, and 
placed me on a flat stone, lying on my 
right ear. The coolness of the stone 
was delicious. The two old men sat, 
one on each side, and appeared to 
consider me attentively. 

“¢ Brother, said the Armenian, ‘is 
it alive or dead ?” 

“My father paused for a long time, 
with his forefinger pressed against the 
tip of his nose. Having placed me on 
his knee, he applied his finger to the 
forepart of my ear. At length he 
shook his head with much gravity. 

“*T doubt it, learned brother.’ 

“T resolved not to give them any 
satisfaction, so abstained from moving 
an eye. 

“* Brother, said the Armenian 
thoughtfully, ‘the face twitched per- 
ceptibly on the frying-pan.’ 

“<The heat was too much,’ said my 
father, ‘we had better fly with all 
speed.’ 

“It may live, said the Armenian. 

“*O brother, we may try that at 
leisure, when we are out of harm’s way,’ 
answered my father. 
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“* Can we not swear to King Malek 
that he lives,’ said the Armenian. 

“¢ Brother, you forget—at this in- 
stant may the spirit of this head have 
seized on King Malek’s heart and 
brain.’ 

«“«Then, said the Armenian, ‘ we 
have no time to lose,’ 

“The Armenian snatched me up, 
with a grasp that nearly tore my hair 
from the roots. Cautiously creeping 
up the steep over the cave, they went 
a considerable distance up the same 
precipice we had so recently de- 
scended ; and I experienced no very 
pleasing sensation on finding myself on 
the dizzy scene of my late terrors, with 
nothing to support me but the lock of 
hair by which I hung in the Armenian’s 
grasp. Presently they turned and be- 
gan to descend in a different direction, 
and I could perceive that we were ap- 
proaching a large thicket, at the base 
of the steep. A deep savage bark was 
heard, not very far in the wood; it 
was quickly answered from the opposite 
side. 

“« Brother, we are no better than 
dead men !’ said my father. 

“¢ My sister lives beyond the marsh,’ 
said the Armenian, ‘ let us push across.’ 

“< Ts it safe footing ?’ said my father. 

“Tt is for life!’ said the Armenian. 

“On they went, up to the knees 
in the shaking fen; the cold water 
touched me on the raw wound, but 
this was nothing to my mental suffer- 
ing. We came into some of those places 
where the stiff bulrush grows; here 
had I but the organ of respiration, I 
would have roared aloud, to the great 
satisfaction of my tormenters. As it 
was, I shut my eyes, and prayed 
Allah for the approach of the wolf. 
My prayer, O King of the Genie, was 
heard ; the doctors were moving on with 
loud and splashing steps, which roused 
at every instant some marsh bird from 
the numerous pools around, or drove 
the wild drake, with clapping wing and 
loud clamour from the sedge. 1, how- 
ever, having my ear close to the 
ground, heard the pattering steps of 
some wild quadruped, come on our very 
trace, 

“* Brother, said my father, ‘thou 
hast lost thy way, we shall never cross 
this broad stream.’ 

“*We must retrace our steps,’ said 
the Armenian, turning round, then, 
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suddenly dropping his voice, ‘ha, 
see’st thou not something black yon- 
der ?” 

“* Yes, said my father, in a shudder- 
ing and hissing whisper, ‘it moves this 
way—what is it !—what can it be!’ 

“Tn the name of Allah, let us lea 
the stream—it is a prodigious wolf,’ 
said the Armenian. As he spoke, he 
flung me over. I fell among the tall, 
stiff reeds which sprung thickly from 
the edge of a deep pool. They bent 
under my weight, but yet continued to 
sustain me. I now saw the Armenian 
spring into the stream, and in another 
moment he had struggled across. My 
father’s heart failed; he ran twenty 
ways. The black spot enlarged as it 
approached, into a vast black wolf. 
My father threw himself on the bank, 
and seemed as if endeavouring to 
shrink into himself. It was vain—the 
savage of the desert stood growling 
over his prey. I spare your lordship 
the harrowing recital of that cruel 
moment. The cry of savage hunger 
mingled fearfully with a frantic scream 
of animal terror coming from the 
human voice. The Armenian spent a 
few minutes in looking round for me 
in vain—but overcome by terror, he 
soon retreated. A moment more 
had sealed his doom: another gaunt 
monster mingled in the ghastly chorus, 
on the other side of the stream, and 
joined in a scene too horrible and too 
disgusting to be described. It was a 
night of horrors unutterable. Con- 
sciously an appalling object myself, I 
looked on all that is repulsive to our 
nature. Even death, for which I in- 
tensely longed, was before me, in a 
form too hideously revolting to be 
thought upon without the shrinking of 
every nerve. 

The genie looked puzzled. 

“The darkness becaine deeper. The 
horrid feast was ended, and the fearful 
brutes had slunk away to their dens. 

I was left alone to reflections darker 
than the gloom of night. What was 
I reduced to! A fearful remnant of 
humanity, without members, powers, 
functions, or appetites—an object 
fearful to the living instincts of man— 
a ghastly head, severed from its trunk; 
and alive, though bereft of motion, in 
this haunt of every fierce and savage 
thing.— How long, too, might I thus 
endure. To die, to escape, I must 
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encounter some fearful fate. Some 
hideous jaw, alone, could set me free. 
To what, alas, had visionary ambition 
reduced me. While occupied with 
these thoughts, an imperfect slumber 
came to my relief. In dreams | was 
transported back to my haunts in the 
valley of the Nile. 1 was once more 
painless and free, seated by the - 
ful poverty of my father’s board : the 
quict labour, the succeeding stroll in 
the calm, evening air,—the discontent, 
and the fascinating visions, ex- 
changed, alas, for horrible realities,— 
all came with extraordinary distinct- 
ness, that approached reality. Many 
changes followed fast, as if the fleeting 
events of life were acted in some 
vast pantomime of destiny. The 
awful hall; the prison; the field of 
Teflis, alive with Georgian chivalry ; 
the forest march ; the buttle-field ; the 
fearful precipice. I started into a 
more terrific life. ‘The sun stood on 
the horizon, and scvttered lines of 
light interspersed with broad shadows, 
over the ridges of the rocky Caucasus, 
the wild forest, the broad flat plain, 
and the broken surface of the desolate 
morass in which I lay. The plain 
was covered with Tartar chivalry, and 
the light wreathes of early smoke 
arose from many a thousand fires. It 
was a gorgeous and a glittering scene. 
1 cast my eye down upon the pool,—I 
saw a cadaverous and ghastly face,— 
a head, ulas, myself. 

The old man blubbered as he went 
on. ‘The genie seemed diverted hugely. 

“As I lay grinning with dissevered 





lips, and hideous eye, that spoke of 


terror not to be uttered, the pool, 
breaking into little waves, dispelled 
the grisly shadow, and a duck and wild 
drake came quietly feeding from 
among the green reeds,—thcir plumage 
glowed with lovely variety of tints, in 
the lonely and wild luxuriance of sa- 
vage nature. ‘The sound of many 
wings, accompanied by a plaintive, wild 
note, swept by, and in an instant the 
pool was all alive with feathered riot. 
1 almost forgot my fearful self in the 
beauty, the brilliancy, and frolic life of 
the brilliant little birds of the duck 
kind, that were darting, diving, and 
tossing up the water into foam beneath 
me, and all round. Of a sudden all 
became still,—all the little eyes grew 
troubled with alarm. 1 thought, at 
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first, that I was perceived where I Jay, 
but their eyes seemed looking on some 
other object. Suddenly the greater 
portion of the flock sprung upward 
from the pool with disordered wing— 
a few stole in among the thickest cover 
of the sedge and reeds. The air 
around me was fanned by a heav 
wing: the vulture of Caucasus, wit 
harpy talon, grim beak, and ghastly 
head, hung three fathoms above me on 
the air. Looking round, like a winged 
fiend, the morning sunbeam shone re- 
flected on the keen, cruel glance of his 
devouring, eager, and blood-thirsty 
eye: it fixed wistfully on some thing 
beyond the stream; yet something 
there deterred it. A low, hoarse 
growl arose,—my weight had sunk me 
too low among the rushes, and I could 
not see beyond the high bank. 
“Suddenly, while I was yet thrilling 
throuzh every nerve—the fierce eye 
transfixed me with its hungry gleam.— 
A slight expression of doubt or fear 
came over it, and instead of pouncing 
on me at once—the fierce bird rose up- 
ward, with a wave of its long wings— 
and began to wheel in slow circles 
around me. I was dreadfully frighten- 
ed, as your lordship may believe— 
had I but a hand to wave, a foot to 
run, ora voice to speak my terror— 
Allah! what a scream I would have 
given! But full as 1 was of shrinking 
life, 1 lay motionless asa stone. Every 
circle brought the fierce creature nearer 
und nearer, until his wing just flapped 
upon the bullrushes above me. Twice 
the harpy talon dropped within a hair's- 
breadth of my right eye—aud the sa- 
vage bird went past—the third time 
1 felt my scalp griped with a painful 
force ; and in a moment I was raised 
high above the morass. It was a mo- 
ment, fearful and sublime—as we 
ascended with inconceivable swiftness, 
tle objects beneath shrunk into a map- 
like minuteness—and a cloud-like haze 
overshadowed the moor, the mountains, 
and the plain, over which helmet and 
spear shot up innumerable gleams and 
flushes, from the whirling squadrons of 
the Tartar cavalry. Having ascended 
to a dizzy height, my savage possessor 
uttered an exulting yell, so loud and 
piercing, that 1 nearly fainted with the 
pain and terror. For a moment it stood 
balanced on its vast pinions, and 
glanced round with its terrific eye. 
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Suddenly an expression of sudden 
alarm came upon its fierceness. Not 
far behind, the heavy flap of mon- 
strous wings smote upon the thin air. 
Away we swept with arrowy speed— 
mountains, moor, and clouds swept by 
us, as we darted through the aerial 
space. But in vain—our winged pur- 
suers came on with savage yells, and 
gained at every stroke, upon our now 
encumbered speed. I must (I fancy) 
have been a heavy head enough. We 
were now fully caught. My bearer 
tried to gain by rapid evolutions, what 
it lost in swiftness. I cannot describe 
the horror of that tossing—the moun- 
tains and the clouds, and the low-lying 
earth, spun in dizzy circles, or threw 
gigantic somersets, as we dived, and 
soared, and wheeled in all directions. 
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Such a chace no mortal ever heard of 
before. We were in the meantime 
turned back upon our course—until we 
were again over the field of arms. 
Many a fearful dip gave me the sensa- 
tion of a fall—many an ear-splitting 
yell and stunning buffet I had to en- 
dure—many a fell and hungry snap 
from the large beak of each harpy- 
eyed pursuer. At last, one fell swoop 
extricated me from the vulture talon 
that upheld me—down, down, down I 
went for a second, with sublime slow- 
ness—then in the twinkling of an eye. 
I was dashed amid the white plumes of 
a warrior’s helmet, with a force that 
took away my senses. The unutter- 
able agonies of reanimation again came 
over me 





(To be continued.) 


ATTRACTIONS OF IRELAND.—NO. II. 


SCENERY AND SOCIETY. 


In a former number we have spoken of 
the physical formation of our island, 
and of the simple superficial charac- 
teristics which her surface may be ex- 
pected to present. These characteris- 
tics constitute a great part of the at- 
traction for the majority of those who 
either visit our shores from other coun- 
tries, or move about exploring our 
scenery at home. But there are other 
attractions of a higher character—his- 
torical and poetic associations—social 
and national characteristics—and prac- 
tical opportunities and suggestions—of 
the most pleasing interest to the spe- 
culative traveller, and of the most ma- 
terial importance to the man of enter- 
prise and business. 

In exhibiting to so many classes of 
men these various inducements to visit 
and survey our island, we are obliged 
to proceed upon a classification which 
may at first appear both arbitrary and 
insufficient ; for in conducting the tourist 
round the country in our first part, we 
addressed ourselves to himalmost solely 
in the character of an engineer. Far be 
it from us to presume that this is a cha- 
racter which we are qualified at all per- 
fectly to support. A Colby, a Grif- 
fith, or a Bald, would smile at our 





rough unscientific delineations ; but 
non omnia possumus omnes,—if we have 
succeeded in giving to ordinary read- 
ers such a picture of the face of the 
island, as eyes unused to the theodolite 
can take in and remember without 
much exertion, and perhaps with some 
pleasure, we have accomplished our 
end, and can gladly enter on the next 
division of our subject where we are 
more at home, and in which we will 
have more companions ; but to which 
without the dry details of the com- 
mencing chapter we never could have 
attained with satisfaction. 

We will now suppose our tourist, in 
addition to his qualifications as an en- 
gineer, endowed more or less with the 
eye of a painter, and the heart of a 
poet. For such a man all nature 
abounds with enjoyment ; but no where, 
we venture to say, wiil that enjoyment 
be obtained by such a man more fully, 
more expeditiously, more cheaply, or 
more safely than in our own country— 
nay, at our own capital. Of all the 
northern capitals, Dublin indeed seems 
to us the best situated in this respect : 
for, while the city itself stands in a 
plain as rich and cultivated as high 
civilization can make it, a single day’s 
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march will bring an active citizen where 
he may roam about the length of a 
summer morning, not only out of sight of 
the habitations of men but in full view of 
the eyrie and within hearing of the 
scream of the eagle. We know of no 
other capital, we have heard of none 
north of Lisbon with such an outlet (for 
that which is within a day’s grasp is but 
an outlet) as the county of Wicklow. 

Every variety of natural beauty that a 
moderate man can desire, is here ac- 
cessible at a wonderfully small cost of 
time and money, and with little or no 
labour. As to risk of violence, or in- 
sult, nay, of rudeness or even incivility, 
let this suffice, that, to be a stranger, is 
throughout all Ireland and at all times, 
a passport to the best offices of a na- 
turally polite and hospitable people.— 
We could quote authorities for this 
assertion from every work that has ap- 
peared on the cube ct from the day of 
Twiss to those of Barrow ; but the fact 
is so well known and so universally 
acknowledged, that to do so would be 
but waste of time. One instance, how- 
ever, mentioned by the Angler, we 
cannot refrain from adducing. Tra- 
velling late from Kenmare to Bantry, 
he found a part of the road blocked up 
by a party of peasants engaged in a 
quarrel. Strange as it may appear, the 
English stranger had no sooner pro- 
nounced this “ open Sesame,” to their 
good will, than these intoxicate d Kerry- 
men not only gave him free passage, 
but actually left off fighting for the sole 
purpose of escorting him in safety to his 
journey’s end. But, to return to Dub- 
lin and its advantages. ‘The lover of 
coast-scenery here, las but to walk into 
one of these flying hotels, that are con- 
stantly upon the wing, between the ca- 
pital “and Kingstown, and in fifteen 
minutes he st “ps from the eastern 
terminus of the railroad out upon the 
base of Killiney, where, half an hour's 
walk will place him on a promontory 
the rocky brow of which stoops three 
hundred feet to the surges of the open 
sea at its base. The lingerer by lakes 

and rivers has only to encounter a 
single morning’s drive to enable him to 
float at ease above the haunts of the 
char in the clear bosom of Loch Dan, 
or to cast his line across the deepest 
pool of the Vartrey, the Avonmore, or 
the Liffey ; while he who delights to 
expand his chest with vigorous inhala- 


tions of the mountain air, may start 
from Nelson’s pillar at sunrise, and 
breathe as pure an atmosphere as en- 
circles the summit of Mangerton itself, 
on the head of Kippure, before persons 
keeping ordinary hours have sat down 
to breakfast. A citizen of Dublin 
driving in the Park, and looking south- 
ward across the long range of elms, 
which mark the line of the Grand Canal, 
sees the mountain we allude to, rising 
with a graceful swell on the right of 
that elevated chain, which forms so 
noble a background to this view from 
“the fifteen acres ;” but the intervention 
of minor eminences in front, one of 
them crowned with that extraordinary 
stone-roofed hunting lodge, known as 
Culdbeck’s folly, takes away materially 
from the apparent magnitude of the 
mountain, and leads persons who are in 
the habit of seeing the head of Kip- 
pure every day of their lives to hold up 
their hands in astonishment, when they 
are told that their old acquaintance 
stands 2527 feet above the level of the 
sea, an elevation very nearly equal to 
that of the farfamed supporter of the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl. Such, however, 
so far as the measurement quoted by 
Mr. Weaver, can assure us, is the fact ; 
and we have but to fancy the valley of 
Ballinascorney, occupied by a lake to 
get a skeleton representation of one 
boundary of Killarney. But a didac- 
tic article does not do justice either to 
the scenery of this district, or to the 
delightful emotions of a man such as 
we have imagined while enjoying it ; 
and therefore we are glad to avail our- 
selves of the more vivid and more 
energetic style of a personal sketch, 
which comes luckily to our aid in giv- 
ing such a picture as we could desire of 
this charming county. The writer, it 
will be seen, has some pretension to 
rank with that class for whom his 
sketches are intended. But, before 
commencing his details of the scenery, 
we would give a rough outline of the 
ground plan of his field of operation. 
This, to Lvish readers, may seem unne- 
cessary ; but, without a clear idea of 
the general outline of a district, no 
reader can appreciate or enjoy local 
descriptions, and as this writing will 
shortly be in the hands of many to 
whom the geography of Wicklow is 
comparatively unknown, we consider 
what we are about to do no work of 
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supererogation. Four miles south from 

Dublin, upon the borders of Wicklow, 

extends a chain of mountains, averaging 

about 1400 feet in height—and stretch- 

ing east and west about ten Irish miles. 

Twogreat roads, diverging from Dublin, 
cross the flanks of this mountain range ; 
the one leading to Bray, and the town 
of Wicklow, lies along the eastern or 
seaward, the other leading to Blessing- 
ton and Baltinglass along the western 
or inland, flank. Two other roads also 
diverging from the capital cross the 
same mountain chain, at about equal dis- 
tances between these external lines ; 
the one leading to Enniskerry by the 
Scalp, a remarkable gap in the eastern 
shoulder of the range ; the other, the 
Military Road leading to Glencree, by 
the pass of Killikee, a slack on the 
western shoulder. These two latter 
roads, after crossing the summit ridge 
of elevation, no longer follow the direc- 
tion of the external lines, but converg- 
ing with a gradual inclination meet at 
Lara barracks, about the central point of 
the county of Wicklow; so that, if 
through this point, we draw a line east 
and west, we shall have that part of 
the county of Wicklow, lying south 
of the boundary line of the Dublin 
mountains divided into three triangles 
by these leading roads ; orin other words, 
the lines of the leading roads of Wick- 
low immediately south of that county’s 
northern boundary, exhibit pretty nearly 
the appearance of an inverted W, thus, 

North 
West AA East 
South 


Here, to speak in familiar terms, the head 
or southern extremity of the down stroke 
upon the right, coincides with the town 
of Wicklow; the foot of the same with 
Bray ; while a point at about one- 
third from the head of the adjoining 
hair-stroke, or light limb of the letter, 
gives the position of Rouudwood, 
the usual head-quarters of tourists in 
this part of the country. The heavy 
stroke upon the left commences, as has 
been seen at Lara, two miles to the east 
of Glendaloch, and terminates at ~~ 
pure mountain, which occupies the angle 
of its junction with the adjoining hair- 
stroke, which latter line would thus ter- 
minate about Donard,a few miles north 
of Bultinglass. Nearly symmetrically 
with Kippure in the angle under Bray, 


stands Sugarloaf, and at about a third of 
the way between, towards Sugarloaf, 
rises Djouce, over the lakes of Lugge- 
law and Loch Dan, which latter sheet 
of water occupies very nearly the cen- 
tral point of the middle triangle. The 
Avonmore, rising from these two lakes, 
pursues its course south to Lara, where 
it is met by the Glenmacanass river, 
the course of which, from its sourceon 
the eastern flank of Thonalagee moun- 
tain, coincides with the upper part of 
the down stroke on the left. If we 
would pursue the course of this river 
farther, we must make use of another W 
placed head to head with the first, thus, 
North 


West i East 


South 


where the foot or southern extremity of 
the right hand hairstroke will coincide 
with Arklow, and consequently the ad- 
joining down stroke will very nearly ex- 
bibit the general course of the Avon- 
more, from Lara, at the top, to the meet- 
ing of the waters, about half-way down, 
and the Vale of Ovoca near the foot. 
The down stroke on the left passes 
through Lugnaquilla mountain, at a 
small distance from the cross at 
the top, and from Lugnaquilla to the 
Meeting of the Waters runs the Avon- 
beg through the valley of Glenmalure. 
At our central point at Lara is what 
may be called the Meeting of the 
Glens ; first, the glen bringing down 
the waters of Loch Dan; secondly, 
Glenmacanass ; thirdly, Glenanefane, in 
the tork of which two latter glens rises 
Thonalagee, und fourthly, Glendaloch, 
separated on the one side from Glen- 
anefane, by Coomaderry mountain, and 
on the other from Glenmalure by Lug- 
duff, and the range which backs Wicklow 
Gap. Of course accuracy cannot be 
looked for in this literal sort of map- 
ping ; but if the above points are at 
all clearly established in the reader’s 
mind, he will have little difficulty in 
following a tourist through the details, 
For reference, Mr. Sydney Hall’s ma 
is the best ; that executed by Neville, 
in 1760, although on a scale of two 
inches to the mile, is now antiquated, 
its latest corrections only coming down 
to 1789. 

But it is time to start with our 
tourist, who, after walking from Bray by 
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the Dargle to Enniskerry, on a hot sum- 
mer day, in the latter end of last June, 
began to “cast his eyes wistfully upon 
Djouce, where he rose grandly over 
the rich foreground of the Powers- 
court woods, and though ill prepared 
for walking, determined to cross over 
his summit to Luggelaw.” Writing 
for one intimate with the scenery of 
Powerscourt, he does not think it ne- 
cessary to dwell on the enchanting 
prospect which opens on the eye as 
one comes out from the western end of 
the Dargle, but to those who may not 
be so well acquainted with its beauties 
we heartily recommend this spot as the 
sweetest study that the county can 
afford.— Lyingonthegreen slope above 
the wicket through which you have 
emerged from the romantic ravine be- 
hind, you have before you the most 

erfect realization of a rural vale that 
is to be found in all Ireland; an ex- 
panded sweep of lawns and woods ; se- 
veral miles in extent, gracefully spread- 
ing, rather than sloping, down to the 
windings ofaclear gravelly river:ascene 
perfectly harmoniousin all its parts—un- 
disfigured by anything ragged oraustere, 
green, airy, and leafy, but far from mo- 
notonous ; for every here and there it 
dimples into patches of meadow that 
laugh in each sweep of sunshine, and 
continue to smile through the darker 
woods, even in the gloom of passing 
shadows. And this is but a fore- 
ground ; behind rise in a grand concave 
the mountains that girdle in the glen of 
Balreagh, and stretch along the south- 
ern side, and round the head of Glen- 
cree—uall grassy and heathy to thesum- 
mit,but tinted grey and purple by the dis- 
tance and not one of the group under 
2000 feet in height. And all thisisattain- 
able in two hours, and for one shilling ! 
Sucha vale is worth ahundred Dargles, 
beautiful as that leafy ravine confessed- 
ly is. Our tourist is of the same opi- 
nion. Hehad crossed from the Dargle 
to the left hand aclivity of the moun- 
tain above Powerscourt, where the 
Glenisloreane coming down from 
Djouce, falls 300 feet from the mountain 
brow into the well-wooded park below. 

“ I took my road by the waterfall ;” he 
says; “for the wooded amphitheatre 
here is so magnificent in its propor- 
tions, and so rich in its details that I 
could not resist the temptation of again 
delighting my eyes with its well re- 


membered loveliness. I know no finer 
amphitheatre. I have no gusto in com- 
parison for the ravine or the wooded 
dell ; give me scope and size, expan- 
sion—a sweep of hills, a hanging gir- 
dle of forest, an area of open park 
scenery, where one can breathe him- 
self in the unobstructed air, as at 
Powerscourt. My purpose was to 
ascend by the path to the left of the 
fall—the fall itself I had almost for- 
gotten to mention—it was a thread— 
a streak—a mere drivel on the moun- 
tain’s beard—but still a feature of great 
interest, from the evidences of the 
part it had played in the winter’s scene, 
exhibited as they unequivocally are 
on the bare rock around, and in the 
chaotic channel below. Instead of 
going round by the left, however, I 
was like many other individuals more 
adventurous than discreet, beguiled 
into taking the right hand path, which, 
at first ascending gradually among 
banks and stones, wiles the traveller b 

degrees from steep to steeper, until if 
he do not turn in time, he will find that 
to turn at all is dangerous if not im- 
practicable, and that his only chance 
of safety lies in climbing on—for at 
about one third of the height the 
chances are twenty to one that he will 
lose the faint traces of the pathway, 
or rather the detached steps worn in 
the face of the bank by the feet of 
former climbers, and so sure as he does 
I will answer for it, that he will gain 
the top—if he will gain it at all—a 
wiser and in the literal sense of the 
word, a lighter man; for independent 
of the solid flesh which he will invo- 
luntarily part with, he will be both 
willing and glad, ere long to throw 
away his shoes, and if he happen on 
a particularly difficult part of the ascent 
he will be delighted to part with 
shoes, and hat, and neckcloth, and 
coat itself. Whether it was that 
I happened on a worse route, or 
that the whole face of the bank is 
equally precipitous I cannot say, 
but I never had so severe a climb 
in my life. I had read of a poor 
fellow breaking his neck by a fall 
from the same 7-3 had missed 
the pathway—in fact, I doubt whether 
for the upper two-thirds of the ascent 
there is a pathway at all—like myself, 
and when he could neither go back nor 
forward without imminent danger, he 
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had taken off his shoes and stockings, 
and thrown them away ; but, alas! they 
had hardly reached the bottom when 
he came doun himself and was dashed 
to pieces. “Come,” thought I, as I be- 
gan to look back with some slight mis- 
givings into the gulf below, “I won’t 
take off the boots at all events: it 
would be ominous.” Bless your heart! 
if you had seen me, two minutes after, 
stuffing them into my coat pockets, and 
bracing them round my waist with my 
handkerchief, digging my nails into the 
sod, tearing off the brittle moss from 
the face of the rock in search of suffi- 
cient inequality in the firm stone below 
to afford a resting place for the extreme 
edge of my foot, grasping the knots of 
cut-grass regardless of the wounds they 
inflicted on my hands, and happy to 
finda brierthat | might tread safe among 
its prickles, while as ever you have 
seen the rain run down from your eaves 
after the first heat of a summer shower 
has abated, went the drops from my 
brows, patter, patter—oh, what I would 
have given for some kind hand to cut 
away my skirts with their oppressive 
burthen at that moment! At length 
I reached the top, panting, exhausted, 
with the thoughts of death just removed 
from before my eyes. I threw myself 
down among the fern, and did not move 
a limb for nearly half an hour. I then 
picked the thorns from my feet, and 
burning with thirst turned my footsteps 
towards the river; not to drink—lI 
knew the danger of tasting the running 
bog water—but to plunge myself up to 
the chin in the first pool I could find 
deep enough in the Glorisloreane. 
Considerably refreshed by my bath, I 
now turned my face to Djouce where 
he rose above the source of the southern 
feeder of the little river. An easier 
ascent would have been attained by 
holding along the shoulder of either of 
the lateral eminences that form the 
valley of the brook, but in that case I 
would have missed the fountain head 
which was now the great object of my 
solicitude ; so, striking my line of 
march along the lower slope direct for 
the apparent termination of the little 
river’s channel in the hollow of the hill 
ahead, I pushed forward for my mark 
as eagerly as ever did a wanderer in 
the desert for an oasis. I was doomed 
to disappointment : when I gained the 
head of the rivulet’s channel, I found 
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all the upper and superficial springs 
dried up, and had to descend above a 
hundred feet before I could gain the 
true well head in a little green quag 
below. There I found the fountain, 
a clear bowl about the size of one’s 
hat among the moss and rushes, all 
round it an oozy verdant morass—but 
1 laid myself down with my breast on 
a stepping stone which I had brought 
from a little distance, and in an instant 
was up to my ears in the vital element. 

Beakers and bowls, I’m told, of wood, 

For quaffing water are counted good ; 

They give a smack say your watery folks 

Like drinking after artichokes : 
but of all drinking cups and of all re- 
lishes for drinking, give me an unso- 
phisticated pull at the soft-lipped bowl 
of the Glenisloreane, after a climb up 
the face of the waterfall bank at Powers- 
court. I must have sucked in fresh 
marrow for every bone, and fresh blood 
for every vein, in my body: I rose 
a new man; I wasas fresh as a daisy— 
I had four or five hundred feet of the 
mountain to climb, but I felt as if I 
could go up it at a hop, step, and 
jump to the top of the cairn: I looked 
upon the waterfall bank as a bagatelle, 
and presently found myself on the top 
of Djouce, having done the work in- 
continently, and almost unconsciously. 
The view is very fine—more varied 
than from any other point in Wicklow 
—for Djouce stands half-way between 
the cultivation of the vales of Ennis- 
kerry and Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, 
and the desolation of the country tra- 
versed by the military road. On the 
one side you look down into the valley 
of the waterfall which the lawns and 
woods of Powerscourt and the Dargle, 
or across the open and well cultivated 
country that slopes south from the base 
of the great Sugar-loaf; and on the 
other you see ridge behind ridge of 
bleak and rocky mountains ;—in the 
first rank, Carrigeen Duff and Carrig- 
nathaunagh, with the gorge of Luggelaw, 
and a glimpse of Loch Dan between ; 
in the second distance, Kippure, Mul- 
laghlouvaune, Thonelagee, and Coom- 
aderry, ranging from end to end ubout 
twenty miles; while Lugduff and the 
other hills between Glendaloch and 
Glenmalure, backed by the aerial out- 
line of Croghan Mora and Luquaquilla, 
briug up the rear in misty grandeur on 
the south. More immediately around 
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you, as you look towards the sea, are 
the summits of the War-Hill and the 
other mountains of the Glencree range 
on the left. Great Sugar-loaf seen in 
his full proportions, a magnificent object 
rises in front, while the dark heathery 
slope of Slieve Buck leading the eye 
down to the smoke of Roundwood, 
solicits your descent to the hospitable 
slain on your right. The tints of the 
landestps were beyond measure or ex- 
pression beautiful. Autumn may be 
the season for seeing forest scenery 
to most advantage, but June is the 
month for mountain prospects. The 
corn fields are then just of the hue of 
emeralds, and the red earth of the po- 
tatoes crossed by the colouring of the 
young crop, makes a charming purple : 
then the moist atmosphere invests the 
rocks with tints of pink and violet, and 
the waters under the deep blue of sum- 
mer skies are all cerulean, while dis- 
tance blends and harmonizes, and the 
zerial perspective distinguishes and 
fixesthewhole. After feasting my eyes 
on the prospect for about half an hour, 
and resolving to visit Thonelagee, 
which I saw was not only the highest 
but the most central eminence of the 
waste district on the south-west, I lay 
down, and, on the mountain’s lonely 
van, 2400 feet above the level of the 
sea, fell fast asleep. When 1 awoke, 
the sun was considerably lower, although 
to judge by my dreams I could not 
have indulged in a long repose—for I 
had slept so sound as not to dream 
atall. Luggelaw was at my feet, and 
I descended full of agreeable excite- 
ment and secure of fresh pleasure. So 
soon as I had got low enough to have 
a full view of the lake which had been 
hidden by its depth from the top of the 
mountain, I kept my level, and skirting 
the brow of the descent, held my course 
for the slack* of Slieve-Buck. I need 
not describe the scene that lay beneath 
my feet. Seen from above or from be- 
low Luggelaw, is ever beautiful, and 
when I turned my steps once more 
towards Roundwood, it was with a 
heart as full of gratification as on the 
first day I ever spent in these fairy 
precincts. I reached Roundwood about 
seven, and having dined luxuriously on 


rashers and eggs, and fortified myself 
with a sound night’s rest, started next 
morning after an early breakfast for 
the top of Thonelagee. . 

Thonelagee is the most central of 
the Wicklow mountains. It stands 
about midway between Kippure, on 
the north, and Lugnaquilla on the 
south, and slopes down on the one 
side into Wicklow Gap, at the head 
of Glenanafane, and on the other 
into Glenmacanass. Glenmacanass (the 
glen of the son of the waterfall) runs 
nearly parallel with the valley between 
Loch Dan and Lara, on the other or 
western side of Carrignathaunagh. 
Carrignathaunagh is a fine pasturable 
ridge, with a rocky summit ; he faces 
Thonalagee across the intervening glen 
with a bold brow of heather, but with 
cheeks as smooth as the greenest her- 
bage can make them ; while Thonala- 
gee stands rough and ready, with 
Loch Ouler under his arm, and half-a- 
dozen torrents coursing down his sides, 
as if prepared, on the slightest provo- 
cation, to sweep him clean out of his 
sunshine. I ascended Carrignathaunagh 
from the lower end of Loch Dan; and 
traversing his central sheep-walk, 
which is a delightful sweep of pasture, 
came out over Glenmacanass, about 
half way between Lara, at the foot, 
and the waterfall at the head of the 
glen. I am surprised that Glenma- 
canass is not more visited. It is the 
most beautifully formed of all the 
Wicklow glens; about six miles in 
length, and towards the upper end 
scooped out from between the hills 
in the most graceful of curves. It is 
not a ravine; its sides do not rush 
together to a point in the bottom; 
they sweep down with the curve of an 
inverted bell, and are all of the loveliest 
green, save where the rock is either 
bared by torrents, or breaks out in 
boulders through the short sweet pas- 
ture. A clear full river winds at its 
will through the centre, after shooting 
over a sheet of rock about a hundred 
and fifty feet high at the upper end. 
This is the finest fall to be seen at this 
season east of Pool-a-phooka; it has 
about four times the body of water 
that trickles into Powerscourt, and it is 


* Slack ; a north country term which I use, for want of a more received expression, 


to signify a dip in the flank of a hill. 
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quite accessible the whole way up. 
Although at the loss of a good deal of 
ground, I could not resist the invita- 
tion of the green holms below the fall; 
so I descended, to regain my lost ele- 
vation by climbing up by the side of 
the cascade. About half way up I 
came upon a beautiful natural bath ; 
an excavation about twelve feet long, 
by three in breath, and two to six in 
depth ; into the farther end of which 
the water falls from one stage of its 
descent, to gush out in a shallow sheet 
over the lower lip of the basin, to its 
next. Here, about a hundred feet 
from the top of the fall above, and 
about half that height over the level of 
the glen below, I took my bath; not a 
shower bath—for the continually fall- 
ing pebbles make all such experiments 
highly dangerous in any cascade of 
considerable height—but a cool salu- 
brious plunge in the safe end of the 
granite slipper, with a view, as I lay, 
of the whole length of my mountain 
chamber, Carrignathaunagh, my curtain, 
on the one hand, and Thonelagee, my 
sunblind, on the other; while as it were 
through the open door of the lower end 
of Glenmacanass, I could see the tops 
of the hills outside, with a shoulder of 
Croghan Mora himself in the distance. 
“Here I bathe in state,” cried I, in 
an extacy, “with Loch Ouler for my 
reservoir, and the Glenmacanass river 
to furnish me with a constant supply 
of the fresh element ; but the worst of 
it is, that if a waterspout should burst 
on Thonelagee, I would never be able 
to turn the stop-cock; and, ha!— 
here’s a considerable suction over the 
brim, where the tail race runs off’—it 
whipped my leg over the edge like 
lightning, as I spoke; for I had 
advanced my foot somewhat beyond 
the sphere of safety, just to try the 
strength of the current ; and so, per- 
ceiving that a very slight increase of 
the body of water, in the fall, would 
float me like a cork, into the gulf 
below, I scrambled to my clothes and 
dressed myself without more glorifica- 
tion. What need of words? I took 
the side of Thonelagee at a killing 
pace, (for it is as rough as hags, and 
quags, and crags, and snaggs, can 
make it—-a horrid heavy piece of 
ground as ever man travelled;) and long 
before I came in sight of Loch Ouler, 
I was fairly blown, and fain to pitch 
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myself headlong into half-a-dozen easy 
chairs of heather, in succession. 
Having recovered my wind, and got 
a good pull at the spring-head of a 
little feeder of the waterfall, I set my 
face once more against the hill, and 
ploughing my way through bog and 
eather, after a heavy heat, surmounted 
the rough ground and gained the 
shore of the loch. Loch Ouler is truly 
as condemned a looking piece of water 
asa oe man need wish to see. 
It lies in the hollow of an elbow-like 
projection immediately under the head 
of Thonelagee. The mountain towers 
up over its farther shore in a grand 
pyramidal amphitheatre ; for it looks 
as if the hollow had once been a crater, 
of which only that side which now. 
forms the summit of Thonelagee, had 
been left standing. Peat bogs sur- 
round it on the other side, cut up into 
a frightful net-work of winter water- 
courses, which lay bare the white rock 
in every direction. The bones of 
sheep which had foundered in these 
natural traps, were bleaching in more 
than one black pit as I passed. A 
shudder came over me when I thought 
of the place in winter. I turned from 
its gloomy waters and lacerated shores 
—for nothing else can express the 
savage way in which the elements 
have torn the soil to pieces—and, 
taking my course over that shoulder of 
the summit which slopes down to the 
right, I wound my laborious way to 
the top by tacks across the round and 
grassy swell that forms the whole back 
of the mountain. I first rose from 
under the banks that restrain the 
waters of Loch Ouler, into a view of 
the wild tract of country traversed 
by the military road, which I could 
see winding its white thread through 
the dark desolate moors, for ten miles 
towards the north; next—across the 
brown sweep of bog that stretches 
westward from the back of Thonelagee, 
rose the huge rampart of Mullagh- 
louvaune, with its bastions of Carrig- 
nathooka and Ballyknockan, all raked 
with driving clouds and scowling 
through the intervening sunshine ; but 
a great projection of the hill, very 
nearly of equal altitude with its sum- 
mit, still rose between me and the 
rospect on the west and south. At 
ength I topped it, and involuntarily I 
threw out my hands, and shouted with 
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admiration. There was Wicklow Gap 
at my feet, spreading out into an 
extended valley which again expanded 
into the fertile plains of Kildare ; and 
down the centre of it, the King’s river, 
the fountain-head of which was within 
a stone’s throw of where I stood, lay 
gleaming in reaches of silver light 
almost the whole way to Blessington ; 
while, as if delighted with his reflec- 
tion in the waters, the sun had kept 
that quarter of the sky clear from the 
clouds that now were gathering, in 
black battalia, along the whole southern 
horizon ; and the only object to break 
the continuous prospect, over this 
sunny vista of the central plain of 
Ireland, was an occasional detachment 
of vapours from the main body, as 
they dashed across, in silvery brigades, 
to join their misty outposts, on the 
top of Mulloghlouvaune. Rounding 
the hill still farther south, I could not 
but feel that “in the scowl of heaven 
my face grew dark as I was walking ;” 
for blacker and heavier the clouds 
were gathering each moment, and as 
I came in sight of the hills beyond the 
range ef Coomaderry, I just caught a 
glimpse of the shoulder of Lugnaquilla, 
before he wrapped himself in storms 
for the remainder of the day ; so, 
round [ ran to snatch a view of Loch 
Nahanagan before the mists should 
come down ; and presently I beheld it 
across the brow of the hill before me, 
seemingly a perfect oval cradled in the 
rough embrace of dark Coomaderry, 
and so near that one might fling a 
pebble into its bosom. Indeed! advance 
a few steps further and you will find 
that the gulf of Glenanafane inter- 
venes ; not to speak of a mile of moor 
beyond the opening of the glen. 
There now, beyond Coomaderry, just 
under the edge of the cloud, and over 
the cliffs of Loch Nahanagan, is the 
head of Glendaloch ; and here, beneath 
us, as we wind still farther round the 
hill, are the mines of Luganure, dis- 
tinguished on the side of Coomaderry 
by their white piles of waste ore- 
workings. Between these and this 


green eminence upon the left, Glena- 
nafane winds down to the Meeting of 
the Glens at Lara ; and yonder, turn- 
ing still, right shoulder forward, we see 
the rugged top of Carrickmacreilly 
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beyond the flank of our old acquaint- 
ance and neighbour, the surnamed 
Na-Thaunagh, on the other side of 
Glenmacanass ; and now, once more, 
still turning northward, here beneath 
our feet indeed, for the brow on which 
we stand is very precipitous, lies an- 
other acquaintance, Loch Ouler ; but 
our old and ugly friend has got a new, 
if not a handsome face, and now exhi- 
bits her fair proportions as on a map, a 
perfect heart, the point at the remote 
extremity, the indentation that marks 
the lobes just under us; and there, 
right on a line with the lake’s outlet, 
high over the intervening mags of 
Carrigeen, is Djouce, a respectable 
fellow enough in the horizon, I promise 
you, but not within three hundred feet 
as high as the ground we now stand 
on; for Thonalagee is 2,700 feet 
above the sea. I had now enjoyed m 
panorama, in the whole scope of which 
I could not distinguish a human habi- 
tation, with the exception of a cabin 
or two under the mines, and the clouds 
beginning to give me an occasional 
sweep with their trains, as they sailed 
past in their airy plumes, and vapour- 
ing court dresses, I thought it time to 
descend, which I did through Glena- 
nafane, often stopping to enjoy the 
glorious scene that preceded the sun- 
set. Twilight overtook me as I came 
in sight of Glendaloch, and with feel- 
ings sublimed by the animation of the 
morning, and softened by the solemn 
and tender associations of the evening 
scene, I gained the road at Lara, and 
walked in a eo reverie by An- 
namoe to my headquarters at Heatly’s, 
which I gained at nine o’clock, a 
weary and a hungry man ; but, on that 
account, all the happier. 

The Inn Album furnished me with 
half an hour’s entertainment after 
supper. With the usual proportion of 
trash to be found in such miscellanies, 
there were several contributions of 
considerable merit. I extracted half 
a dozen, from which I now select the 
following.” 

[Of the half-dozen pieces selected by 
our tourist, we give but two ; partly 
on account of the necessities of space, 
and partly because the remainder are 
of a character rather inconsistent with 
the general tenor of this article.] 
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(Felix, cui licet in diem dixisse—vizi.) 


Full fifty miles two days have borne 
My weary limbs o’er mountains bleak ; 
Now with faint knees and feet o’erworn, 
And grateful heart my couch I seek. 


Ovoca’s vale no more I'll see, 
Nor Glendaloch’s dark beetling sides, 
But memory oft shall paint for me 
Romantic spots that distance hides. 


I go to struggle for a name 
Mid London's smoke and law’s annoy, 
But, sink or swim, today’s the same, 


A day to think of still with joy. 


Il. 


The mountain traversed, and the river passed, 

Here we have gained our quiet inn at last : 

Good cheer, good humour, and a blazing fire, 

(Oh, what on earth can mortal more desire ?) 

Our hearts inspirit with a social glow : 


aera 


Still kindling higher as the cups sink low, 
We pledge to friends and sweetheurts e’er we go! 
Oh! many an hour may come, and tedious day 
When far from Erin we shall wend our way 

Thro’ distant climes, on many a lonely shore, 
Wild wastes around us and long leagues before; 
Yet come what will—where’er on fortune’s gale 

We drift or ride, with torn or easy sail— 

The thought is sweet that we can still command 
Such recollections of our native land! 

For where’s the land from pole to torrid zone 

Can give its exiles memories like our own ? 

Fresh streams, green valleys, dewy meads and brakes, 
Blue mountain tops, and cool translucent lakes ; 
Such, when on swampy waste, or forest drear, 

We close our wearied eyes, shall ye appear 

Fair visions of the lov'd land far away, 

Where, oh! so oft the pleasant summer day 
We've spent with maidens mild, and friendly men, 
On daisied meadow or in shadowy glen, 

In sportive freaks, in converse frank and kind, 

Or sweet communion with the softer mind. 

Days dear to memory ! as ye rise I trace 

A tenderer interest in each sacred place ; 

Here where the turnstyle opens on the road 

My mother’s last ‘ God bless you !’ was bestowed ; 
There, where the elms their leafy cloisters weave, 
I with dear George, last wandered late at eve ; 
And, deep within this aromatic grove 

My sweetest Janet own’d her maiden love. 

My heart thus stored with sacred scenes of bliss, 
Say may I sometimes think of spots like this ? 

Yes ; blameless recollect it: ’twere a sin 
Not sometimes to recall the whitewashed inn 
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Where simple fare and unluxurious ease 

Induced an hour’s so pleasing thoughts as these. 
What say you, Matthew ?—by his breathing deep, 
And awful nods, I judge my friend asleep : 

What say you, Matthew ?—shall we not sometimes 
Remember Roundwood in our forest rhymes ? 

“ God bless the place: I never till to-day 

“ Slept upon deal board in so sound a way !” 
Cries Matthew, starting, with a vacant air, 

From unsought slumbers on uneasy chair : 

“ Remember Roundwood ? why I’ve had a dream 
“ Predestined for your question it would seem : 

“ T dreamt that, sitting by the embers red 

“ Of a Canadian camp fire, William said, 

“ Here’s timber plenty, if we had it there, 

* To make all Ireland Dargle, and to spare ; 

‘ If our old landlord had but half this pine 

“ Before his door ’twould be a signal sign— 

“ Ah, Roundwood!” cried we all ; “ Heaven grant our pray’r, 
“ Once more to spend a mirthful evening there!” 


© 


Though an Inn Album is the last The effect was, that I sat up till near 
place from which a man would accept midnight throwing into verse a simple 
poetic inspiration, yet I found a host incident that had once befallen myself 
of sympathies awakened by these lines. in the same neighbourhood. 


THE PRETTY GIRL OF LOCH DAN, 


The shades of eve had crossed the glen, 
That frowns o’er infant Avonmore, 
When, nigh Loch Dan, two weary men, 
We stopped before a cottage door. 


“ God save all here,” my comrade cries, 
And rattles on the raised latch-pin, 

“ God save you kindly,” quick replies 
A clear sweet voice, and asks us in. 


We enter; from the wheel she starts, 
A rosy girl with soft black eyes ; 

Her fluttering court’sy takes our hearts, 
Her blushing grace and pleased surprise. 


Poor Mary, she was quite alone, 
For, all the way to Glenmalure, 
Her mother had that morning gone 
And left the house in charge with her. 


But neither household cares, nor yet 
The shame that startled virgins feel, 

Could make the generous girl forget 
Her wonted hospitable zeal. 


She brought us in a beechen bowl, 

Sweet milk that smacked of mountain thyme, 
Oat cake, and such a yellow roll 

Of butter—it gilds all my rhyme! 
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And, while we ate the grateful food, 
(With weary limbs on bench reclined,) 

Considerate and discreet, she stood 
Apart, and listened to the wind. 


Kind wishes both our souls engaged, 
From breast to breast spontaneous ran 
The mutual thought—we stood and pledged 
THE MODEST ROSE ABOVE LocH Dan. 


“ The milk we drink is not more pure, 
Sweet Mary—bless those budding charms ! 

Than your own generous heart, I’m sure, 
Nor whiter than the breast it warms |” 


She turned and gazed, unused to hear 
Such language in that homely glen ; 

But, Mary, you have nought to fear, 
Though smiled on by two stranger men. 


Not for a crown would I alarm 

Your virgin pride by word or sign ; 
Nor need a painful blush disarm 

My friend of thoughts as pure as mine. 


Her simple heart could not but feel 
The words we spoke were free from guile ; 


She stooped, she blushed—she fixed her wheel,— 


’Tis all in vain—she can’t but smile ! 


Just like sweet April’s dawn appears 
Her modest face I see it yet— 
And though I lived a hundred years 
Methinks I never could forget 


The iat that, despite her heart, 
Fills all her downcast eyes with light, 
The lips reluctantly apart, 
The white teeth struggling into sight, 


The dimples eddying o’er her cheek,— 
The rosy cheek that wont be still !— 
Oh who could blame what flatterers speak, 
Did smiles like this reward their skill ? 


For such another smile, I vow, 

Though loudly beats the midnight rain, 
I'd take the mountuain-side e’en now, 

And walk to Luggelaw again! 



























Just as I was retiring to rest my ears 
were agreeably saluted by the voice of 
a friend calling for admittance. Heartily 
tired of my own company, you may be 
sure I was delighted to find that he 
and two other strapping fellows of the 
same calibre, were bound for Glenma- 
jure next morning. It was at once 
agreed that I should join the party, 
Vou. VIII. 





and accordingly next morning at five, 
we started by Loch Dan for the 
Churches. It was a lovely morning, 
and though I had seen Glendaloch so 
often before, I now saw a thousand 
new beauties. The lakes ruffled by 
the fresh morning air, were as blue as 
sapphire; the rocks in the clear atmos- 
phere rose majestically near; every 
% 
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leaf was glistening with dew, the woods 
quite quivering with song; and oh, 
the verdure of the green sward! the 
gurgle and gush and musical clamour 
of the running waters! the verdurous 
coolness of the ravine with its glim- 
mering pools and snowy cascades, 
and crossing and dancing shafts 
of sunshine under the breezy canopy of 
leaves ! and then when we had emerged 
from the thickets of Poolanass, and had 
got out upon the open side of Derry- 
bawn, between which and Lugduff our 
way lay into Glenmalure—oh! then, the 
exulting sense of freedom, the limbs 
spontaneous play, the lungs that crow 
like chanticleer, the animation and the 
expansion and the rapture! Who can 
walk the heather without feeling this, 
and more than this? Who that can 
walk the heather on such a hill as 
Derrybawn, and that in one day’s 
march from care and Dublin, would 
not sometimes feel his heart enlarge 
with such sensations ? With difficulty 
we could restrain ourselves from squan- 
dering our strength in boyish gambols— 
we were all full of the spirit of the 
mountain air! The road we took is 
worth setting down for the sake of 
those who would wish to cross from 
the lakes to Glenmalure, without the 
disagreeable necessity of returning to 
Lara to get upon the highw ay. Asce nd 
the right bank of Poolanass, by the 
path that leads to a cottage near the 
fork of the stream: having crossed the 
nearer of the two rivulets, pursue the 
right bank of the other for about half 
a mile farther; then cross over by a 
track that winds through the immense 
extent of heather clothing the slope of 
the opposite hill: you are now upon 
the side of Derrybawn, and pursuing 
your course by the right of a patch of 
bog, distinguished by its turf clamps, 
cross the ridge before you, which be- 
longs to the flank of Lugduff, and you 
will find yourself on the descent to the 
military road, which may be seen winding 
across ‘the opposite side of the moun- 
tain hollow at your feet, to enter Glen- 
malure at the slack above Drumgoff. 
Before you descend, look around and 
feast your eyes upon the extent of 
sheep-walk. Here you see thousands 
of acres of mountain pasture unbroken 
by rock or morass, an amphitheatre of 
green banks three or four miles in cir- 
cuit, sloping down ina continuous green 
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sward, twelve or fifteen hundred feet 
on every side, into a little wooded 
valley, through which you descend to 
the road that leads you to your jour- 
ney’s end. 

The slack of Drumgoff is by no 
means the most impres ssive avenue to 
Glenmalure ; but if the visitor has 
walked before breakfast from Round- 
wood, by the course I have laid down, 
he will by this time keep a much more 
anxious look out for the smoke of 
Wisemau’s inn, than even for the spray 
of the Ess waterfall itself. Wiseman’s 
inn is now Currell’s inn, and a very 
comfortable and pretty spot it is, and 
has withal a notable good housekeeper 
in its new landlady. While breakfast 
was preparing, we bathed in a pretty 
pool in the stream behind the house, 
for the waters of the Avonbeg which 
flow before it are somewhat tainted 
with the drainings of the lead mines ; 
these have given a melancholy appear- 
ance to the river, for all its golden sands 
look quite blue in consequence ; but 
the brawling tributary above Currell’s, 
has both pure waters and shady banks, 
and one can immerse one’s self in the 
gush of as pretty a little cataract as 
could be desired in at least twent 
places within a stone’s throw of the 
back door. What need of words? 
Bath and breakfast over, we deposited 
our stocks, vests, and suspenders on 
the table and marched out through 
sunshine cheerily for the top of Lug- 
naquilla. I need not describe Glen- 
malure—but if you insist on it—an 
idea—no more. Imagine the Scalp 
forty times as long, and about four 
times as deep, and about thrice as wide, 
then spread a beautiful breadth of 
nature’s best carpeting along the bot- 
tom, and tumble in the Avonbeg by a 
handsome cascade ut the upper end. 
Now give your work a twist or two for 
the windings of the valley, and set it 
between two mountain ranges each twice 
as high as it is deep, and you have a 
neat model of Glenmalure. The road 
we took to Lugnaquilla is by much the 
best. Crossing the Avonbeg by the 
stepping-stones opposite the lower lead 
works of Ballinafinchoge, we ascended 
the south bank of the glen by the zig- 
zag road on the right of the cascade 
that here comes down from Kelly’s 
Lough, a lonely sheet of water deep 
set in the remote breast of the moun- 
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tain above. This is the stiffest part of 
the ascent ; you rise some three hun- 
dred feet by eight or nine tacks across 
the face of the bank, or precipice—call 
it what you will—with the sun on your 
head, if you go, as you must do, early i in 
the day, and with no great chance of 
being cooled by the breeze which mostly 
sets in from the south-west. But with 
the better half of a summer's day before 
him, one can take his time and beguile 
the steep of most of its laboriousness, 
And now having gained the top of the 
bank, one begins to discover the pro- 
portions of the scene. The steep 
which from below seemed to be the 
whole side of the mountain, now turns 
out to be no more than its footstool. 
Glenmalure, to form which you would 
have thought half an hour ago that all 
the hills in the county had laid their 
heads together, now appears no more 
than the ditch of the main ramparts 
coming into view ; but it is a ditch with 
a counterscarp of six to eight hundred 
feet, and on its glacis the thunder plants 
its heaviest batteries without deserting 
its proper position in the clouds. 
And now the breast of mountain begins 
to expand before us as we rise over 
the sloping table-land that immediately 
backs the descent into Glenmalure, and 
one begins to perceive that at about 
two miles a-head there is a cul de sac 
formed by two projecting spurs of the 
massive flank of Lugnaquilla, which 
rises in front. In the bowl of this 
hollow lies Kelly’s Loch, but one does 
not come in sight of it till at a consi- 
derable elevation on one of the lateral 
ridges. The course to pursue now, is, 
set your face for the point where the 
outline of the mountain back ground 
cuts the slope on your right, so that, 
holding an even ascent along the lateral 
acc livity, you may come out upon the 
level of the next table-land above; for 
if you topp’d the nearer ridge at once, 
you would have another descent and a 
corresponding climb before you could 
attain your mark, whereas the climber’s 
maxim must always be, to lose no foot 
of gained ground, Standing on the 
shoulder of the hill above Kelly’s Loch, 
one is several miles back or south of 
Glenmalure, and topping the main 
ridge on which this hill abuts, the sum- 
mit of Lugnaquilla is at length seen 
rising over the smooth and grassy back 
of mountain which leads up by a 


gradual ascent to the very top of the 
final elevation. 

And now, we are on an elevated neck 
of land, from which we can look down 
on either hand on a gradually develop- 
ing prospect. To the right the range 
of Lugduff, overtopped by the distant 
Thonelagee, rises above the de pths of 
Glenmalure, which lies hidden in the 
hollow between ; to the left the des- 
cent is much more precipitous, and all 
the elevation which we have been 
gaining, by our long and tiresome 


journey from Drumgoff, is seen at a 


single glance down this side of the 
hill, where the mountain stoops at 
once from its highest altitude to the 
bottom of the semicircular hollow of 
Aughavanagh, a “prison” on the 
south side, the bottom of which is 
of about the same elevation, with 
the level of Glenmalure, upon the 
north. This neck of mountain, 
stretching west from the back of 
Kelly’s Loch, immediately abuts on 
the central mass of Lugnaquilla, which 
is seen upon the left like a loftier 
and more precipitous continuation of 
the amphitheatre of Aughavanagh, 
while a similar neck, running towards 
Glenmalure upon the right, encloses 
another prison, to the north of the 
central summit, of which I will here- 
after speak more at large. Over the 
break of Aughavanz ih the prospect 
now extends southward as we rise, till 
presently the dim outline of Mount 
Leinster and Blackstairs begins to be 
discernible on the horizon ; and now, 
on looking back past the shoulder of 
Croghan Mora, the woods above Ovoca 
may be distinguished hanging on the 
brow of Cronebawn. The ‘re, too, you 
can follow the course of the Aughrim, 
or Darragh river from where it rises be- 
neath your feet, almost to its conflu- 
ence with the Avonmore, at the second 
Meeting of the Waters ; and yonder— 
but hark ! the seream of an eagle! 
and there, sweeping out of the gulf on 
motionless pinions, as if cast upward 
by an eddy of the air, he and his mate 
sealing the stairs of heaven !—the 
splendid creatures—the royal birds! 
But see ; they cease to mount; one 
circling sweep has borne them into 
sight of their eyrie under the western 
cliffs of Imail, and from their place 
in the middle arch of the sky, they 
stoop together down the horizon with 
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the straight-launched directness and 
impetuosity of aerolites. They are 
gone, and the mountain top is bare 
before us. On we press with the Alpine 
tread of men who feel themselves free 
denizens of the eagle’s domain, and in 
another minute the plains of Wicklow, 
Carlow, and Kildare, burst on our rap- 
tured eyes beyond the last ascent. Ex- 
cept where the violence of the ele- 
ments has here and there stripped 
away the turfy covering of the rock, 
the whole summit is like a race-course. 
And here we stand 3,07U feet above 
the level of the channel. Northward, 
now, behold the whole roll of the 
mountainous sea that lies tossed in 
billowy ridges from beneath your feet, 
to where its farthest swell rises over 
the pleasant plains of Dublin ; a scope 
of thirty miles from north to south, b 

ten to fifteen from east to west, whic 

presents to the eye of the spectator, 
from this point, neither house nor tree, 
but range behind range of mountain 
summits ; some brown with heath, 
some grey with their bleached crests 
of scattered rock ; some, with their 
grassy summits, roiling unwieldy and 
green; but all tinted with shades of 
the same aerial azure which the clear 
atmosphere imparts to each distance 
in just gradation. In the centre of 
this vast assemblage Thonelagee stands 
preeminent, and Djouce, upon their 
eastern outskirts shows boldly against 
the sky. The peak of Sugarloaf is 
just seen over the flank of Comaderry; 
and turning eastward you can trace the 
line of the sea beyond the site of the 
Devil’s Glen, and on either side of 
Carrickmacreilly, till the peak of 
Croghan intervenes and couducts the 
eye along a succession of southerly 
eminences into the dim distance of the 
county Wexford. Blackstairs and 
Leinster here take up the mountain out- 
line, till wandering over the plains of 
south-western Wicklow, thespectator— 
still wheeling left shoulder forward— 
finds his view intercepted by the neigh- 
bouring mass of Cadeen, a grand conical 
mouutain, at a distance of about five 
miles due west of our station. North 
of Cadeen the vista again opens, and 
down the centre of the valley between 
this fine hill on the left, and Slieve 
Gadoe on the right, the Slaney is seen 
winding its bright and tranquil way to 
Donard. Slieve Gadoe is posted on 
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the south-western extremity of the 
great group with which we com- 
menced ; and so closes our circular 
panorama from the top of Lugnaquilla. 
But the top of a mountain so mussive 
as this, commands only the more dis- 
tant prospect; you must coast its 
lower declivities to become acquainted 
with the scenery of its own sides. 
Thus the basin of the Slaney, which 
from the cairn that marks the eentre of 
our view, appeared an open vale spread 
broadly out between the sides of 
gently sloping elevations, will be 
found, on descending the north-western 
shoulder of Lugnaquilla, to contract 
itself at a distance of about two miles 
below, into a glen of the boldest 
proportions, which penetrates the 
very heart of the mountain, and ter- 
minates in a stupendous amphithea- 
tre at your feet. This is the glen of 
Imail, the deepest, the boldest and 
most grandly proportioned excavation 
in Wicklow. The whole side of Lug- 
naquilla is scooped out to form it to 
the depth of fully a thousand feet, a 
magnificent green bowl—green amid 
all its precipitousness—and beautiful 
though overspread with ruin—indeed 
a perfect mountain hollow on the 
noblest scale. I have spoken of ano- 
ther excavation on the right as we 
ascended ; this is separated from the 
glen of Imail by a grassy neck of 
mountain, precisely similar to that by 
which we reached the top, and crossing 
this from the magnificent scene we 
have just quitted, another spectacle 
equally grand in its own way, opens 
on the view. We have now encom- 
passed the entire mountain, and are 
looking eastward by north, in a direc- 
tion contrary to that in which we saw 
the eagles. Before us and below us is 
a bowl-formed excavation, not so deep 
as the Glen of Imail, but more ex- 
panded and more circular, for its rim 
is perfect for fully two-thirds of its 
circumference. But right in front an 
opening is broken out from top to 
bottom of the rocky masses on either 
side ; this opening is of the form of a 
horse-shoe inverted, and corresponds 
symmetrically with the outline of the 
bowl within. Seen through this gap 
a ridge of mountain extends across 
the whole background ; its upper out- 
line is waved and overtopped by other 
summits ; but all under the line of its 
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brow, that forms as it were the chord 
of the arched gap through which it is 
viewed, its side is one sheer and con- 
tinuous precipice. The gulf between 
this background and the gap is Glen- 
malure ; but the elevation of the mid- 
dle distance is too great to afford a 
view of its whole depth. Such are 
the outlines ; but to fl up the sketch 
at all adequately is impossible—thus 
far however I may venture. Picture 
the whole surface of the hollow in 
front, torn to pieces as far as storms 
and torrents can cut up the peaty 
covering of the rock. I cannot find 
words to convey any adequate idea of 
the stripped and mangled appearance 
of this spot ; it looks as if the plough- 
share of desolation had been driven 
through it and across it. It is all one 
chequer work of black peat and white 
granite. A shaggy, ragged stream 
scrambles down the centre, and, as if 
glad to quit its forlorn prison, leaps 
out through the middle of the ga 

and vanishes in the depths beyond. 
Now, round this horrible hollow ima- 
gine the level sweep of mountain-sum- 
mits clothed with an almost continuous 
carpet of verdure ; you are up to the 
ankles, where you stand, in grass. 
The whole mountain brow, from one 
buttress of the gap to the other, is 
green ; below this, the first precipitous 
descent is gray with granite debris ; 
at the bottom the waste circular area 
is, as I have said. Now, past the 
vista of the gap so often mentioned, 
let in a flood of light from the sun, fast 
verging towards the western horizon, 
upon Glenmalure—tint all the wall of 
rock that stretches across the back 
ground with a faint bluish pink—and 
embrown the mountainhead above 
with the sombre hues of evening—let 
the top of Thonalagee be seen blue 
in the distance, overlooking all, and 
you will have made some steps to 
realize a picture such as I hardly expect 
to find similar materials for elsewhere. 
This is the third and last prison of 
Lugnaquilla, and it is now high time to 
leave the mountain; for the sun is low 
on the west, and we have still a toil- 
some march to the fall at the head of 
Glenmalure, by which we purpose to 
descend. The descent over Table 
mountain we found a heavy piece of 
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work ; and it was not till half-past 
seven that we found ourselves again at 
Mr. Currell’s door, which we had left 
at half-past eleven in the morning. 
Another dip gave us an opportunity of 
dressing for dinner, which we enjoyed 
with a ferocious rapture, and, after an 
hour’s agreeable stroll about the doors 
and garden, sought our couches by half- 
past nine. Our next day’s march was 
by the head of Glendaloch, over 
Coomaderry by Loch Nahanagan, 
across Thonelagee, with a dip en passant 
in Loch Ouler, the waters of which, 
notwithstanding their melancholy as- 
pect, I found pretty clear and refresh- 
ing ; then by the military road to 
Glencree, where we dined ; and so on 
to Rathfarnham in the cool of the 
evening, near which we hid our weary 
and dusty persons in the friendly 
covert of a car, that brought us free 
from further fatigue or disagreeable ob- 
servation into Dublin. 

I need not travel twice over the 
same ground ; although the society of 
those whom I was fortunate enough to 
have for my companions made every 
foot of the way as delightful as its full 
charms of novelty had rendered a por- 
tion of it to me on my solitary visit 
two days before. I would only say, 
that between the heads of Glenmalure 
and Glendaloch is some scenery of a 
very grand character, which I would 
heartily recommend all lovers of 
naked nature to walk over. There is 
a secondary valley on the south side of 
Glendaloch, between the back of the 
cliff of Kevin’s bed, and the rise of 
Lugduff mountain behind; in the 
cliff at the head of this glen, under 
Barnagoneen, an eagle has his eyrie. 
He was fledging his eaglets as we 
crossed the brow above; and I can 
imagine no better adjunct for the 
foreground of such a view as we here 
enjoyed, than the royal bird poised 
before us in mid air, fifteen hundred 
feet above the lakes which we looked 
down into as on a map. 

Again I cousnatelets myself on 
residing in Dublin, where such enjoy- 
ment may be had at so cheap a cost of 
time and money; for the labour I 
count a boon ; and, therefore, my 
friend, you may look to see me break 
my headstall shortly again :— 
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“ Like wanton courser that with reins unbound, 
Breaks from the stall, and beats the trembling ground ; 
Pampered and proud he seeks the wonted tides, 
And bathes in height of blood his shining sides, 
His head now freed he tosses to the skies, 
His mane dishevelled o’er his shoulders flies ; 
He snuffs enjoyment on the distant p slain, 
And springs e xulting to his fields again. 


It is not our purpose to give a de- 
tailed description, either in our own 
words or by quoti ution of the whole 
of this county ; we would only add, 
that the road to " Baltinglass crosses the 
Liffey where that river goes 150 feet 


at two bounds into the black chasm of 


Poolaphooka ; and that on the coast 
road to Wicklow, are many beautifi i 
and some magnificent scene The 
Devil’s Glen in particular is oohee 
the grandest specimen of the wooded 
ravine to be met in Ilreland; and 
Dunran hard by is a spot of great and 
various beauty. We repeat we know 
no capital with such facilities for the 


enjoyment of delightful scenery. Of 


all the places we have so far particu- 
larized, there is not one that may not 
be visited within a day, and from many 
of them the same day suffices to bring 
the visitor back again to Dublin. But 
it is not on the Wicklow side alone 
that such facilities for enjoyment pre- 
sent themselves, Lucan, Leixlip, 
Howth, Malahide—these are all de- 
lightful resorts in the immediate vici- 
nity of our capital. 

But there is a higher species of local 
attraction with which Ireland abounds, 
and which we must not pass unnoticed. 
We mean the interest which particular 
spots derive from historical or poetic 
Poetically classic ground 
does not, alas, oceur with us, as on the 
shores consecrated by a Shakespeare 
and a Scott. ‘The spots are in com- 
parison very rare, where the traveller 

can stop and say, “ Here is the locality 
of such ac hapte ror of such a scene. 
This rock, that ruin, yonder glen, are 
the very objects on which the memory 
of the poet dwelt while realizing these 
passages which have now given them as 
it were a new existence.” Such spots 
are to be sought for in Ireland at great 
distances and in few numbers. On 
the remote borders of Tyrone and Mo- 
naghan, one may inde¢ d recognize the 
peaceful pastor: al scene ry of Tubber 
Derg, or haply identify the field in 


association. 


which the Poor Scholar threw up his 
spade that morning when he resolved 
to go forth on the world a noble 
beggar in the name of God and all the 
muses. On the banks of the Slaney 
we may shudder with the houseless 
fugitives of ’98, or climb the heights 
above Enniscorthy in search of the 
desolated hearth of Suawn-a-gow. From 
the shores of the sea-like Shannon we 
may faney the black deeds of the Colle- 
gians again acting before our eyes; 
and ranging through the kingdom of 
Connaught we will ever and anon find 
ourselves arrested by local realizations 
ofthe richest passages of My Life; but 
what are these in comparison with the 
ennobling associations of such localities 
in Great Britain? we need not say 
how utterly—nothing. But here lies 
our consolation, and from this we de- 
rive a hope that makes us satisfied in 
our present inferiority. If we are 
poorer in achievements, we are richer 
in materials. We have the authority 
of Sir Walter Scott for saying that the 
county of Cork alone abounds in more 
unwrought romance than all Scotland. 
Ireland is at the present moment 
the richest mine of historical and ro- 
mantic material Eurepe. It is not 
in coarse burlesques on national humour, 
nor in frivolous representations of pas- 
sing events or characters however vivid, 
that justice is to be done to such ma- 
terials. A Hume, a Dugdale, and 

Scott, would have here enough to do 
to exhaust even the now accessible 
portion of the mine. It is in sucha 
country that the man of really solid 
acquirements will find local associa- 
tions most agreeable. They have not 
yet lost their freshness ; the y are only 
a few who can enjoy them; there is 
the charm of an almost independent 
discovery attached to each. The Rock 
of Cashel, to a man of respectable his- 
torical attainments, is one of the most in- 
tensely interesting scenes in the united 
kingdom, Such aman among the com- 
paratively humble ruins of Holy-cross, 
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will enjoy more of the genius of the 
place than under the fretted aisles of 
Melrose itself. To a contemplative 
and philosophic spirit, there 1s not, 
perhaps, in Europe, a more congenial 
spot than the desert grave-yards of 
Clonmacnoise, where still stand, some of 
them in dilapidation and some of them 
in ruin, the nine churches “built by the 
kings and petty princes of these parts 
for their places of sepulture; who, 
although at perpetual wars in their 
lives, were contented to lie here peace- 
ably in death.” The roads travelled 
by Patrick are still in being ; the bells 
handled by him may still be touched 
and listened to—the same tones that 
rung in the ears of pagan princes still 
sounding the advent of the gospel to 
our own! From the palace of Aileagh 
and the cell of Columbkill at Derry, 
to the walls of Limerick and Kilmal- 
lock, and the towers of Waterford and 
Hook —from Glendaloch to Loch 
Derg, and from Inniscatha to Down- 
patrick, length and breadth ways, the 
island is full of touching recollections 
and inspiring hopes. Here it was that 
King Brian defeated the Danes ; there 
the Norman conquerors first set foot 
on Irish soil. In that wood prince 
Hal received knighthood from the 
sword of the ill-fated Richard; in 
yonder castle he lay imprisoned. There 
is the scene of an exploit of Raleigh— 
here are memorials of Spenser and Sir 
Philip Sidney. What shall we say 
of the Kildares, the Desmonds, the 
O’Neills, the Ormonds? or how shall 
we restrain ourselves if we attempt to 
do but passing justice to the memories 
of our other warriors and patriots, the 
lights of succeeding days, summoned up 
as they are by heroic monuments in 
almost every field? We must leave 
the subject rather than treat it inade- 
quately, and return to Dublin. 

As a headquarters for the general 
tourist, the situation of Dublin can 
scarcely be imagined more convenient, 
and this not only for our own island, 
but for all that is best worth seeing in 
Great Britain. A single day will suf- 
fice to carry the tourist from his 
hotel in Dublin, to the borders of Kil- 
larney, at Cork; or of Connemara, at 
Galway ; or of Loch Erne, at Ennis- 
killen ; or of the district of the Cause- 
way at Belfast; of South or North 
Wales, ut Bristol or Holyhead; or of 
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Cumberland and Westmorland, at 
Liverpool ; or of the Highlands of 
Scotland, if the wind be favourable, at 
Glasgow :—points which could not all 
be embraced from either of the other 
two capitals in less than four times 
the same time. Liverpool is the most 
central town in the united kingdom, 
considering the two islands at large; 
but, considered with reference to at- 
tractions for travel, Dublin is not only 
the most central but the most com- 
manding, and with regard to Liverpool 
by much the more eligible as a place 
of residence ; for, in addition to the 
local advantages which we have stated, 
the capital of Ireland possesses a popu- 
lation among the better classes of 
which society puts on a character that 
must render it highly attractive to 
every man who can appreciate the 
freshness and heartiness of its spirit ; 
and this brings us to our second part, 
in which we propose to consider the 
social attractions of our island for the 
more philosophic and speculative tra- 
veller. 

And first, with regard to society in 
the other two capitals. Perfect cor- 
rectness is the characteristic of every- 
thing above the lower section of the 
middle rank in London—a degree of 
elegance, of order, and of repose so ex- 
quisite, that to improve upon such a 
model of the externals of society, would 
seem almost impossible ; it is the per- 
fection of propriety—luxurious without 
dissipation—correct without austerity 
—a system complete in all its parts, 
and nowhere redundant. But where 
we have nothing to improve, does not 
the sameness of perfection itself be- 
come sometimes irksome? or rather, 
do we not enjoy with double zest the 
occasional experience of a less artificial 
state of society ? Certainly we do; 
but this we should rather be disposed 
to consider an additional advantage, 
as qualifying us for so much the more 
gratification ; so that on the whole, in 
considering the structure of good so- 
ciety in London, or among the aristo- 
cracy of Great Britain at large, and of 
Ireland in great part, we can find 
nothing to quarrel with, unless it be 
insisted on that those who have the 
happiness to move in it once, should 
neyer consent to move in any other. 

_ Good society in Edinburgh is, for 
its extent, more intellectual, but less 
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elegant, less easy, and much less luxu- 
rious, than in the metropolis. There 
is a severity and chilness about the 
appearance both of the place and of 
the ome but it is a chaste and 
stately severity, and a chilness which 
dwells only round the exterior ; still we 
cannot say of society in Edinburgh, 
that it possesses enough either of 
warmth or of cheerfulness, to do justice 
to its superiority in other respects. 
Edinburgh has long held an intellectual 
pre-eminence ; but that advantage is 
daily becoming less—not that the 
efforts of Scottish genius are slacken- 
ing, or that the quality of these efforts 
has deteriorated, but in consequence 
of the rapid advances daily made in 
intellectual and literary pursuits on our 
own side of the channel. This pro- 
gressive tendency to an equalization in 
the loftiest characteristic of society with 
these distinguished neighbours, is a 
source of great and daily increasing 
pride ; for if, while so far behind in the 
race of mental advancement as we 
lately were, we could, from the mere 
charm of a natural sprightliness and 
good humour, compete so successfully 
as we have always done with Scotch- 
men and Englishmen, in gaining the 
goodwill of all who have visited our 
shores, what may we not expect when 
we shall have attained that equality, 
not to speak of superiority, in science 
and in literature, which now seems 
almost inevitably within our grasp ? 
But let us speak of ourselves as we 
are, not as we hope to be. Dublin is, 
generally speaking, still inferior in the 
proprieties of perfectly refined life to 
the English, and in the distinctions of 
a high mental cultivation in society at 
large, to the Scotch metropolis. But 
just as the Irish landscape differs from 
the British, so does Irish society from 
that of England and Scotland, and 
what we want in cultivation, we more 
than make up for by a vividness and 
freshness of character, as morally re- 
markable in social intercourse as are 
the brighter hues of our leaves and 
grasses, physically evident in the con- 
templation of our landscape. But this 
peculiar charm of Dublin society is 
not left to make its favourable impres- 
sion alone : it is sustained and strength- 
ened in its operation by the aidsof a very 
considerable degree of luxury. “ There 
is in Dublin,” says Inglis, “all the ma- 
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terial for the enjoyments of society : 
excellent houses, Leatene furniture 
and appointments; a sufficiency of 
domestics ; good taste; and a will to 
make all these subservient to the plea- 
sures of intercourse, and the virtue of 
hospitality”—* for its size, it is a hand- 
somer city than London”—“ a stranger 
will be struck even less by the archi- 
tectural beauty of the city than by 
other kinds of splendour; I allude,” 
he says, “to the indulgences of luxury, 
and the apparent proofs of wealth that 
are every where thrust upon the eye. 
The numerous private vehicles that 
fill the streets, and even blockade many 
of them ; the muznificent shops for the 
sale of articles of Juxury and taste—at 
the doors of (some of’) which, in Graf- 
ton-street, 1 have counted upwards of 
twenty handsome equipages ;—and in 
certain quarters of the city, the number 
of splendid houses, and legions of 
liveried servants.” True, there is 
some inconsistency in our Irish splen- 
dour; the cattle in our equipages 
are rarely found so sleek as to outshine 
the glittering carriages they draw ; the 
steps of our magnificent mansions are 
not occupied solely by well-fed loiter- 
ing domestics ; the splendid squares of 
plate glass that adorn our leading 
streets of business, exhibit frequent in- 
timations of the sheriff’s sale; the 
crowd of walking gentlemen too often 
usurps the deserted thoroughfares of 
trade ; and many a rack-rented tenant 
is struggling and starving, and many a 
mortgage-laden landlord and his family 
are pining in secret, under unsuspected 
difficulties, to support that appear- 
ance of wealth, and careless splendour, 
which is, alas, in many instances, so 
melancholy and so fallacious. It is 
true, we are too often improvident, 
sometimes extravagant, and perhaps in 
a few cases both poor and proud; and 
now, having said the worst of ourselves 
that our bitterest enemies could wish 
us, let us turn again to the bright side 
of the picture. 

A stranger arriving in Dublin, and 
taken to a meeting of one of our 
learned societies, is invariably sur- 
prised at the number of distinguished, 
nay, of illustrious men, whom he finds 
assembled. Enter that respectable, 
stone-basemented mansion, opposite 
the Provost’s house, in Grafton-street. 
You ascend, by an unpretending stair, 
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to a plain room, of eampaente pro- 
portions, adorned with a few good por- 
traits. A number of gentlemen are 
assembled in triple forms round a large 
table, in the centre: at the upper end 
presides a venerable-looking person, 
with a gilded mace before him. This 
is a meeting of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. The Provost of the Univer- 
sity presides. His son, the distin- 
guished Humphry Lloyd, sits near 
him. That animated individual with 
the eager eye and broad forehead, 
who is reading the formula from the 
demonstrating board is Sir William 
Hamilton, the illustrious mathema- 
tician and astronomer. This intelli- 
geut-looking personage, whose coun- 
tenance combines so much gravity 
and liveliness, is the Archbishop of 
Dublin. There is Petrie—he with the 
Grecian brow, long hair, and dark 
complexion,—the accomplished anti- 
quary ; and there is Pim, the introducer 
of railroads into Ireland. Here sits 
the scientific Portlock, with Apjohn, 
our leading chemist ; and this is Stokes, 
the great physician of the lungs. Step, 
next morning, into one of our great 
bookselling establishments, and you will 
—— be struck with a group of 
very tall and fine-looking men. These 
are, perhaps, the two O’Sullivans ; 
Mortimer standing somewhat lower 
than his brother,—and Otway, the 
learned and literary divine and topog- 
rapher. But who are these who have 
just entered; one with a light step, 
huge frame, sharp Irish features, and 
columnar forehead; the other lower in 
stature, of a paler complexion, large- 
featured, with the absent aspect of a 
man of learning? They are, Carleton, 
author of the “ Traits and Stories of 
the Peasantry,” and Anster, the trans- 
lator of Faust. Numbers of others 
we could enumerate, to be met in our 
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streets daily, whose scientific or literary 
labours haye rendered them the idols 
of their own society, but whose names, 
hitherto kept back, although their 
works have long delighted the public, 
are still unknown to strangers, and 
therefore unfit for introduction here. 
But we can, with the confidence of 
certainty, predict, that in a very short 
time, those who visit our metropolis, 
with a wish to become acquainted with 
our distinguished men, will have to 
provide themselves with a considerably 
greater number of cards than such a 
circle might, at first sight, and at pre- 
sent, appear to require. 

But although our capital possesses 
such attractions for the lover of so- 
ciety,—plays, parks, balls, soirees, mu- 
sical entertainments, and unbounded 
welcome,—yet, the man who takes de- 
light in speculating on the peculiarities 
of national manners, and the tenden- 
cies of national mind, will find in Dub- 
lin the least part of his entertainment ; 
for we are here us little Irish as we 
can; and our manners are characte- 
ristic only where we fail in coming up 
to the British standard. Our genius 
and disposition, it is true, cannot be 
completely, if atall, harmonized ; so that 
the observant visitor must feel himself 
under any circumstances, among a pe- 
culiar people. But to see the state of 
Irish society at large; to ascertain 
what we are good for, and what we are 
likely to become, to extend the bounds 
of our observation to a new family of 
mankind, and — upon one more 
ingredient in the combination of hu- 
man intellects, it is requisite for the 
philosophic observer to mingle freely 
and extensively with the rural popula- 
tion of the country, and among them 
we propose to conduct him in our next 
Number. 












Jane Sinclair ; or 


JANE SINCLAIR ; OR, THE FAWN OF SPRINGVALE. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry." 


Ir there be one object in life that stirs 
the current of human feeling more 
sadly than another, it is a young and 
lovely woman, whose intellect has been 
blighted by the treachery of him on 
whose heart, as on a shrine, she offered 
up the incense of her first affection. 
Such a being not only draws around 
her our tenderest and most delicate 
sympathies, but fills us with that 
mournful impression of early desola- 
tion, resembling so much the spirit of 
melancholy romance that arises from 
one of those sad and gloomy breezes 
which sweeps unexpectedly over the 
sleeping surface of a summer lake, or 
moans with a tone of wail and sorrow 
through the green foliage of the wood 
under whose cooling shade we sink 
into our noon-day dream. Madness is 
at all times a thing of fearful eee, 
but when it puts itself forth in a female 
gifted with youth and beauty, the 
pathos it causes becomes too refined 
for the grossness of ordinary sorrow— 
almost transcends our notion of the 
real, and assumes that wild interest 
which invests it with the dim and 
visionary light of the ideal. Such a 
malady constitutes the very romance of 
affliction, and gives to the fair sufferer 
rather the appearance of an angel fallen 
without guilt, than that of a being 
moulded for mortal purposes. Who 
ever could look upon such a beautiful 
ruin without feeling the heart sink, 
and the mind overshadowed with a 
solemn darkness, as if conscious of 
witnesssing the still and awful gloom 
of that disastrous eclipse of reason, 
which, alas! is so often doomed never, 
never to pass away. 

It is difficult to account for the 
mingled reverence, and terror, and 
pity with which we look upon the 
insane, and it is equally strange that 
in this case we approach the temple of 
the mind with deeper homage, when 
we know that the divinity has passed 
out of it. It must be from a convic- 
tion of this that uncivilized nations 
venerate deranged persons as inspired, 


and in some instances go so far, I be- 
lieve, as even to pay them divine 
worship. 

The principle, however, is in our 
nature: that for which our sympathy 
is deep and unbroken never fails to 
secure our compassion and respect, and 
ultimately to excite a still higher class 
of our moral feelings. 

These preliminary observations were 
suggested to me by the fate of the 
beautiful but unfortunate girl, the 
melancholy events of whose life I am 
about to communicate. I feel, indeed, 
that in relating them, I undertake a 
task that would require a pen of un- 
exampled power and delicacy. But it 
is probable that if I remain silent upon 
a history at once so true, and so full of 
sorrow, no other person equally intimate 
with its incidents will ever give them to 
the world. I cannot presume to detail 
unhappy Jane’s calamity with the 
pathos due to a woe so singularly deep 
and delicate, or to describe that faith- 
ful attachment which gave her once 
laughing and ruby lips the white smile 
of a maniac’s misery. This I cannot 
do ; for who, alas, could ever hope to 
invest a dispensation so dark as her’s 
with that rich tone of poetic beauty 
which threw its wild graces about her 
madness? For my part, I consider 
the subject not only as difficult, but 
sacred, aud approach it on both ac- 
counts with devotion, and fear, and 
trembling. I need scarcely inform the 
reader that the names and localities 
are, for obvious reasons, fictitious, but 
I may be permitted to add that the 
incidents are substantially correct and 
authentic. 

Jane Sinclair was the third and 
youngest daughter of a dissenting 
clergyman, in one of the most inte- 
resting counties in the north of Ireland. 
Her father was remarkable for that 
cheerful simplicity of character which 
is so frequently joined to a high order 
of intellect, and an affectionate warmth 
of heart. To a well tempered zeal in 
the cause of faith and morals, he added 
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a practical habit of charity, both in 
word and deed, such as endeared him 
to all classes, but especially to those 
whose humble condition in life gave 
them the strongest claim upon his 
virtues, both as a man and a pastor. 
Difficult, indeed, would it be to find a 
minister of the gospel, whose practice 
and precept corresponded with such 
beautiful fitness, nor one who, in the 
midst of his own domestic cirele, 
threw such calm lustre around him 
as a husband and a father. A tem- 
per grave but sweet, wit playful 
and innocent, and tenderness that kept 
his spirit benignant to error with- 
out any compromise of duty, were the 
links which bound all hearts to him. 
Seldom have I known a Christian 
clergyman who exhibited in his own 
life so much of the unaffected charac- 


ter of apostolic holiness, nor one of 


whom it might be said with so much 
truth, that “he walked in all the com- 
mandments of the Lord blameless.” 
His family, which consisted of his 
wife, one son, and three daughters, 
had, as might be expected, imbibed a 
deep sense of that religion, the serene 
beauty of which shone so steadily along 
their father’s path of life. Mrs. Sin- 
clair had been well educated, and in 
her husband’s conversation and society 
found further opportunity of improving, 
not only her intellect, but her heart. 
Though respectably descended, she 
could not claim relationship with what 
may be emphatically termed the gentry 
of the country; but she could with 
that class so prevalent in the north of 
Ireland, which ranks in birth only one 
grade beneath them. I say in birth ;— 
for in all the decencies of life, in the 
unostentatious bounties of benevolence, 
in moral purity, domestic harmony, 
and a conscientious observance of reli- 
gion, both in the comeliness of its forms, 
and the cheerful freedom of its spirit, 
this class ranks immeasurably above 
every other which Irish society pre- 
sents. They who compose it are not 
sufficiently wealthy to relax those pur- 
suits of honourable industry which 
constitute them, as a people, the orna- 
ment of our nation ; nor does their good 
sense and decent pride permit them to 
follow the dictates of a mean ambition, 
hy struggling to reach that false eleva- 
tion, which is as much beneath them 
in all the virtues that grace life, as it is 
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above them in the dazzling dissipation 
which renders the violation or neglect 
of its best duties a matter of fashion- 
able etiquette, or the shameful privilege 
of high birth. To this respectable and 
independent class did the immediate 
relations of Mrs. Sinclair belong ; and, 
as might be expected, she failed not to 
bring ull its virtues to her hdsband’s 
heart and household—there to soothe 
him by their influence, to draw fresh 
energy from their mutual intercourse, 
and to shape the habits of their family 
into that perception of self-respect and 
decent propriety, which in domestic 
duty, dress, and general conduct, uni- 
formly results from a fine sense of moral 
feeling, blended with high religious 
principle. 

This, indeed, is the class whose ex- 
ample has diffused that spirit of keen 
intelligence and enterprise throughout 
the north which makes the name of an 
Ulster manufacturer or merchant a 
synonyme for integrity and honour. 
From it is derived the creditable love of. 
independence which operates upon the 
manners of the people and the physical 
soil of the country so obviously, that 
the natural appearance of the one may 
be considered as an appropriate ex- 
ponent of the moral condition of the 
other. Aided by the genius of a 
practical and impressive creed, whose 
simple grandeur gives elevation and 
dignity to its followers ;—this class it 
is which, by affording employment, 
counsel, and example to many of the 
lower classes, brings peace and com- 
fort to those who inhabit the white 
cottages and warm farmsteads of the 
north, and lights up its cultivated land- 
scapes, its broad champaigns, and 
peaceful vales, into an aspect so smiling, 
that even the very soil seems to pro- 
claim and partake of the happiness of 
its inhabitants. Indeed, few spots in 
the north could afford the spectator a 
better opportunity of verifying our 
observations as to the mild beauty of 
the country, than the residence of the 
amiable clergyman whose unhappy 
child’s fate has furnished us with the 
affecting circumstances we are about 
to lay before the reader. 

Springvale House, Mr. Sinclair's re- 
sidence, was situated on an eminence 
that commanded a full. view of the 
sloping valley from which it had its 
name. Along this vale, winding to- 
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wards the house in a northern direction, 
ran a beautiful tributary stream, ac- 
companied for near two miles in its 
progress by a small but well constructed 
road, which indeed had rather the cha- 
racter of a green lane than a public 
way, being but very little of a tho- 
roughfare. Nothing could surpass 
this delightful vale in the soft and 
serene character of its scenery. Its 
sides, partially wooded, and cultivated 
with surpassing taste, were not so pre- 
cipitous as to render habitation in its 
bosom inconvenient. They sloped up 
gradually and gracefully on each side, 
presenting to the eye a number of 
snow-white residences, each standing 
upon the brow of some slight table or 
undulation, and surrounded by grounds 
sufficiently spacious to allow of green 
lawns, ornamental plantations, and gar- 
dens, together with a due proportion 
of land for cultivation and pasture. 
From Mr. Sinclair’s house the silver 
bends of this fine stream gave exquisite 
peeps to the spectator as they wound 
out of the wood which here and there 
clothed its banks, occasionally dip- 
ping into the water. On the left, 
attached to the glebe-house of the Pro- 
testant pastor of the parish, the eye 
rested upon a pond smooth asa mirror, 
except where an occasional swan, as it 
floated onwards without any apparent 
effort, left here and there a slight qui- 
vering ripple behind it. Farther down, 
springing from between two — of 
trees, might be seen the span of a light 
and elegant arch, from under which 
the river gently wound away to the 
right; and beyond this, on the left, 
about a hundred yards from the bank, 
rose up the slender spire of the parish 
church, out of the bosom of the old 
beeches that overshadowed it, and 
threw a solemn gloom upon the peace- 
ful graveyard at its side. About two 
hundred yards again to the right, in a 
little green shelving dell, beneath the 
house, stood Mr. Sinclair's modest 
white meeting-house, with a large ash 
tree hanging over each gable, and a 
row of poplars behind it. The valley 
at the opposite extremity opened upon 
a landscape bright and picturesque, 
dotted with those white residences 
which give that peculiar character of 
warmth and comfort for which the 
northern landscapes are so remark- 
able. Indeed, the eye could scarcely 
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rest — a richer expanse of country 
than lay stretched out before it, nor 
can we omit to notice the singularly 
unique and beautiful effect produced 
by the numerous bleach-greens that 
shone at various degrees of distance, 
and contrasted so sweetly with the 
surface of a land deeply and delight- 
fully verdant. 

In the far distance rose the sharp 
outlines of a lofty mountain, whose 
green and sloping base melted into the 
“sun-silvered” expanse of thesea, on the 
smooth bosom of which the eye could 
snatch brilliant glimpses of the snow- 
white sails that sparkled at a distance 
as they fell under the beams of the 
noonday sun. The landscape was 
indeed beautiful in itself, but still ren- 
dered more so by the delicate aerial 
tints which lay on every object, and 
touched the whole into a mellower and 
more exquisite expression. 

Such was the happy valley in which 
this peaceful family resided ; each and 
all enjoying that tranquillity which 
sheds its calm contentment over the 
unassuming spirits of those who are 
ignorant of the crimes that flow from 
the selfishness and ambition of busy 
life. To them, the fresh breezes of 
morning, as they rustled through the 
living foliage, and stirred the mo- 
dest flowers of their pleasant path, 
were fraught with an enjoyment which 
bound their hearts to every object 
around them, because to each of them 
these objects were the sources of habi- 
tual gratification. On them the dewy 
stilness of evening descended with ten- 
der serenity, as the valley shone in the 
radiance of the sinking sun; and by 
them was held that sweet and rapturous 
communion with nature, which, as it 
springs earliest in the affections, so 
does it linger about the heart when 
all the other loves and enmities of life 
are forgotten. Who is there, indeed 
whose spirit does not tremble with 
tenderness, on looking back upon the 
scenes of his early life? And, alas! 
alas! how few are there of those that 
are long conversant with the world, 
who can take such a retrospect without 
feeling their hearts weighed down by 
sorrow, and the force of associations 
too mournful to be uttered in words. 
The bitter consciousness that we can be 
— no more, and that the golden 

ours of ourinnocence have passed away 
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for ever, throws a melancholy darkness 
over the soul, and sends it back again 
to retrace, in the imaginary light of our 
early time, the scenes where that inno- 
cence had been our playmate. Letno 
man deny that groves, and meadows, 
and green fields, and winding streams, 
and all the other charms of rural ima- 
gery, unconsciously but surely give to 
the human heart a deep perception of 
that graceful creed which is beautifully 
termed the religion of nature. They 
give purity and strength to feeling, and 
through the imagination, which owes 
so much of its power to their impres- 
sions, they raise our sentiments until 
we feel them kindled into union with 
the lustre of a holier light than even 
that which leads our steps to God 
through the beauty of his own works. 
For this reason it is, that all imaginative 
affections are much stronger in the 
country than in the town. Love in 
the one place is not only freer from 
the coarseness of passion, but incom- 
parably more seductive to the heart, 
and more voluptuous in its conception 
of the ideal beauty with which it invests 
the object of its attachment. Nor is 
this surprising. In the country its 
various associations are essentially im- 
pressive and poetical. Moonlight— 
evening—the still glen—-the river side 
—the flowery hawthorn—the bower 
—the crystal well—not forgetting the 
melody of the woodland songsters— 
are all calculated to make the heart 
and fancy surrender themselves to the 
blandishments of a passion that is sur- 
rounded by objects so sweetly linked to 
theirearliest sympathies. Butthisisnot 
all. In rural life, neither the heart nor 
eye is distracted by the claims of rival 
beauty, when challenging, in the various 
graces of many, that admiration which 
might be bestowed on one alone, did 
not each successive impression efface 
that which went before it. In the 
country, therefore, in spring meadows, 
among summer groves, and beneath 
autumnal skies, most certainly does the 
passion of love sink deepest into the 
human heart, and pass into the greatest 
extremes of happiness or pain. Here 
is where it may be seen, cheek to cheek, 
now in all the shivering ecstacies of 
intense rapture, or again moping care- 
lessly along, with pale brow and flashing 
eye, sometimes writhing in the agony 
of undying attachment, or chanting its 


mad lay of hope and love in a spirit of 
fearful happiness more affecting than 
either misery or despair. 

Every thing was beautiful in the 
history of unhappy Jane Sinclair’s me- 
lancholy fate. The evening of the 
incident to which the fair girl’s misery 
might eventually be traced was one of 
the most calm and balmy that could be 
witnessed even during the leafy month 
of June. With the exception of Mrs. 
Sinclair, the whole family had gone 
out to saunter leisurely by the river 
side ; the father between his two eldest 
daughters, and Jane, then sixteen, some- 
times chatting to her brother William, 
and sometimes fondling a white dove, 
which she had petted and trained with 
such success, that it was then amenable 
to almost every light injunction she 
laid upon it. It sat on her shoulder, 
which, indeed, was its usual seat, would 
peck her cheek, cower as if with a sense 
of happiness in her bosom, and put its 
bill to les lips, from which it was usually 
fed, either to demand some sweet re- 
ward for its obedience, or to express its 
attachment by a profusion of innocent 
caresses. The evening, as we said, 
was fine; not a cloud could be seen, 
except a pile of feathery flakes that 
hung far up at the western gate of hea- 
ven; the stillness was profound ; no 
breathing, even of the gentlest zephyr, 
could be felt ; the river beside them, 
which was here pretty deep, seemed 
motionless; not a leaf of the trees 
stirred ; the very aspens were still as 
if they had been marble ; and the whole 
air was warm and fragrant. Although 
the sun wanted more than an hour of 
setting, yet from the bottom of the 
vale they could perceive the broad 
shafts of light which shot from his mild 
disk through the snowy clouds we 
have mentioned, like bars of lambent 
radiance, almost palpable to the touch. 
Yet, although this delightful silence 
was so profound, the heart could per- 
ceive, beneath its stillest depths, that 
voiceless harmony of progressing life, 
which, like the music of a dream, can 
reach the soul independently of the 
senses, and pour upon it a sublime sense 
of natural inspiration. 

Something like this appears to have 
been felt by the group we have alluded 
to. Mr. Sinclair, after standing for a 
moment on the banks of the river, and 
raising his eyes to the solemn splen- 
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dour of the declining sun, looked ear- 
nestly around him,.and then out upon 
the glowing landscape that stretched 
bey ond the valle »y, after which, with a 
spirit of high enthusiasm, he exclaimed, 
catching at the same time the fire and 
grandeur of the poet’s noble concep- 
tion— 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 

Almighty! thine this universal frame— 

Thus wondrous fair—thyself how wondrous 

then— 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works. 


There was something singularly im- 
pressive in the burst of piety which the 
hour and the place drew from this 
venerable pastor, as indeed there was in 
the whole group, as they listened in the 
attitude of deep attention to his words. 
Mr. Sinclair was a tall, fine looking old 
man, whose white flowing locks fell 
down on each side of his neck. His 
figure appeared to fine advantage, as, 
standing a little in front of his children, 
he pointed with his raised arm to the 
setting sun; behind him stood his two 
eldest girls, the countenance of one 
turned with an expression of awe and 
admiration towards the west; 
the other fixed with mingled reverence 
und affection on her father. William 


stood near Jane, and looked out 
thoughtfully towards the sea, while 
Jane he rself, light and young and 


beautiful, stood with a hushed fae e, in 
the act of giving a pat of gentle rebuke 
to the snow-white dove on her bosom. 
At length they resumed their walk, and 
the conversation took a lighter turn. 
The girls left their father’s side, and 
strolled in many directions through the 
meadow. Sometimes they pulled wild 
flowers, if marked by more than ordi- 
nary beauty, or gathered the wild mint 
and meadow-sweet to perfume their 
dairy, or culled the flowery woodbine to 
shed its delicate fragrance through their 
sleeping-rooms. In fact, all their ha- 
bits and amusements were pastoral, and 
simple, and elegant. Jane accompanied 
them as they ‘strolled about, but was 
principally engaged with her pet, which 
flew, in capricious but graceful circles 
over her head, and occasionally shot 
off into the air, swee ping in mimic 
flight behind a green knoll, or a clump 
of trees, completely out of her sight ; 

after which it would again return, “end 
folding its snowy pinions, drop affec- 
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tionately upon her shoulder, or into her 
bosom. In this manner they proceeded 
for some time, when the dove again 
sped off across the river, the bank of 
which was wooded on the other side. 
Jane followed the beautiful creature 
with a sparkling eye, and saw it wheel- 
ing to return, when immediately the 
report of u gun was heard from the 
trees directly | beneath it, and the next 
moment it faltered in its flight, sunk, 
and with feeble wing, struggled to 
reach the object of its affection. This, 
however, was beyond its strength. 
After sinking gr radus lly towards the 
earth, it had power only to reach the 
middle of the river, into the deepest 
part of which it fell, and there lay flut- 
tering upon the stream. 

The report of the gun, and the fate 
of the pigeon, brought the personages 
of our little drama with hurrying steps 
to the edge of the river. One scream 
of surprise and distress proceeded from 
the lips of its fuir young mistress, after 
which she wrung ‘her hands, and wept 
and sobbed like one in absolute despair. 

“Oh, dear William,” she exclaimed, 
“can you not rescue it? Oh, save it— 
save it; if it sinks I will never see it 
more. Oh, papa, who could be so 
cruel, so heartless, as to injure a crea- 
ture so beautiful and inoffensive !” 

“TI know not, my dear Jane; but 
cruel and heartless must the man be 
that could perpetrate a piece of such 
wanton mischief. I should rather think 
it is some idle boy who knows not that 
it is tame.” 

“ William, dear William, can you not 
save it,” she inquired again of her 
brother ; “if it is doomed to die, let it 
die with me; but, alas! now it must 
sink, and [ will never see it more ;” 
and the affectionate girl continued to 
weep bitterly. 

“ Indeed, my dear Jane, I never re- 
gretted my ignorance of swimming so 
much as | do thismoment. Thet ruth 
is, I cannot swim a stroke, otherwise 
I would save poor little Ariel for your 
sake.” 

“ Don't take it so much to heart, 
my dear child,” said her father; “it is 
certainly a distressing incident, but, at 


the same time, your grief, girl, is too 


excessive ; it is violent, and you know 
it ought not to be violent -for the death 
of a favourite bird.” 

“Oh, papa, who can look upon its 
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struggles for life, and not feel deeply ; 
remember it was mine, and think of its 
attachment to me. It has not only the 
pain of its wound to suffer, but to strug- 
gle with an element against which it 
feels a natural antipathy, and with which 
the gentle creature is this moment con- 
tending for its life.” 

There was, indeed, something very 
painful and affecting in the situation 
of the beautiful wounded dove. Even 
Mr. Sinclair himself, in witnessing its 
unavailing struggles, felt as much; nor 
were the other two girls unaffected any 
more than Jane herself. Their eyes 
became filled with tears, and Maria, the 
eldest, said, “ It is better, Jane, to re- 
turn home. Poor mute creature! the 
view of its sufferings is, indeed, very 
painful.” 

Just then a tall, slender youth, appa- 
rently about eighteen, came out of the 
trees on the other bank of the river, 
but on seeing Mr. Sinclair and his 
family, he paused, and appeared to feel 
somewhat embarrassed. It was evident 
that he had seen the bird wounded, 
and followed the course of its flight, 
without suspecting that it was tame, or 
that there was any person near to claim 
it. The distress of the females, how- 
ever, especially of its mistress, imme- 
diately satisfied him that it was their's, 
and he was about to withdraw into the 
wood again, when the situation of poor 
Ariel caught his eye. He instantly 
took off his hat, flung it across the river, 
and plunging in, swam towards the 
dove, which was now nearly exhausted. 
A few strokes brought him to the spot, 
on reaching which, he caught the bird 
in one hand, held it above the water, 
and, with the other,swam down towards 
a slope in the bank a few yards below 
the spot where the party stood. Hav- 
ing gained the bank, he approached 
them, but was met half way by Jane, 
whose eyes, now sparkling through her 
tears, spoke her gratitude in language 
much more eloquent than any her 
tongue could utter. 

The youth first examined the bird, 
with a view to ascertain where it had 
been wounded, and itnmediately placed 
it with much gentleness in the eager 
hands of its mistress. 

“Tt will not die, I should think, in 
consequence of the wound,” he ob- 
served, “which, though pretty severe, 
has left the wing unbroken. The body, 
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at all events, is safe. With care it may 
recover.” 

William then handed him his hat 
and Mr. Sinclair having thanked him for 
an act of such humanity, insisted that 
he should go home with them, in order 
to procure a change of apparel. At 
first he declined this offer, but, after a 
little persuasion, he yielded with some- 
thing of shyness and hesitation: ac- 
cordingly, without loss of time, they 
all reached the house together. 

Having, with some difficulty, been 
eS on to take a glass of cordial, 

e immediately withdrew to William’s 
apartment, for the purpose of changing 
his dress. William, however, now ob- 
served that he got pule, and that in a 
few minutes afterwards his teeth began 
to chatter, whilst he shivered exces- 
sively. 

“You had better lose no time in 
putting these dry clothes on,” said he ; 
“T am rather inclined to think bathing 
does not agree with you, that is, if Iam 
to judge by your present paleness and 
trembing.” 

“ No,” said the youth, “it is a plea- 
sure which, for the last two years I 
have been forbidden. 1 feel very 
chilly, indeed, and you will excuse me 
for declining the use of your clothes. 
I must return home forthwith.” 

Young Sinclair, however, would not 
hear of this. After considerable pains 
he prevailed on him to change his 
dress, but no argument could induce 
him to stop a moment longer than until 
this was effected. 

The family, on his entering the 
drawing-room to take his leave, were 
surprised at a determination so sudden 
and unexpected, but when Mr. Sinclair 
noticed his extreme paleness, he sus- 
pected that he had got ill, and that it 
might not be delicate to press him. 

“ Before you leave us,” said the good 
clergyman, “ will you not permit us to 
know the name of the young gentleman 
to whom my daughter is indebted for 
the rescue of her dove ?” 

“ We are as yet but strangers in the 
neighbourhood,” replied the youth : 
“my father’s name is Osborne. We 
have not been more than three days in 
Mr. Williams’s residence, which, toge- 
ther with the whole of the property 
annexed to it, my father has purchased.” 

“ I am aware, I amaware: then you 
will be a permanent neighbour of ours,” 
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said Mr. Sinclair; “and believe me, 
my dear boy, we shall always be happy 
to see you at Springvale ; nor shall we 
soon forget the generous act which first 
brought us acquainted.” 

Whilst this short dialogue lasted, 
twoorthree shy sidelong glances passed 
between him and Jane. So extremely 
modest was the young man that, from 
an — lest these glances 
might have been noticed, his pale face 
became lit up with a faint blush, in 
which state of confusion he took his 
leave. 

Conversation was not resumed among 
the Sinclairs for some minutes after his 
departure, each, in fact, having been 
engaged in reflecting upon the surpass- 
ing beauty of his face, and the uncom- 
mon symmetry of his slender but 
elegant person. Their impression, in- 
deed, was rather that of wonder than 
of mere admiration. The tall youth, 
who had just left them seemed, in fact, 
an incarnation of the beautiful itself— 
a visionary creation, in which was 
embodied the ideal spirit of youth, 
intellect, and grace. His face shone 
with that rosy light of life’s prime 
which only glows on the human counte- 
nance during the brief period that inter- 
venes between the years of the thought- 
less boy and those of the confirmed 
man: and whilst his white brow beamed 
with intellect, it was easy to perceive 
that the fire of deep feeling and high- 
wrought enthusiasm broke out in timid 
flashes trom his dark eye. His modesty, 
too, by tempering the full lustre of bis 
beauty, gave to it a character of that 
graceful diffidence, which above all 
others makes the deepest impression 
upon a female heart. 

“ Well, I do think,” said William 
Sinclair, “that young Osborne js deci- 
dedly the finest boy I ever saw—the 
most perfect in beauty and figure—and 
yet we have not seen him to advantage.” 

“I think, although I regretted to see 
him so, that he looked better after he 
got pale,” said Maria; “his features, 
though colourless, were cut like mar- 
ble.” 

“TI hope his health may not be in- 
jured by what has occurred,” observed 
the second ; “ he appeared ill.” 

“ That, Agnes, is more to the point,” 
said Mr. Sinclair ; “I fear the boy is 
by no means well; and I am appre- 
hensive, from the deep carnation of his 


cheek, and his subsequent paleness, 
that he carries within him the seeds of 
early dissolution. He is too delicate, 
almost too etherial for earth.” 

“If he becomes an angel,” said 
William, smiling, “ with a very slight 
change, he will put some of them out 
of countenance.” 

“ William,” said the father, “ never, 
while you live, attempt to be witty at 
the expense of what is sacred or solemn ; 
such jests harden the heart of him who 
utters them, and sink his character, not 
only as a Christian, but as a gentleman.” 

“I beg your pardon, father—I was 
wrong—but I spoke heedlessly.” 

“ I know you did, Billy ; but in future 
avoid it. Well, Jane, how is your 
bird ?” 

“I think it is better, papa ; but one 
can form no opinion so soon.” 

“ Go, show it to your mamma—she 
is the best doctor among us—follow 
her advice, and no doubt she will add 
its cure to the other triumphs of her 
skill.” 

“ Jane is fretting too much about it,” 
observed Agnes: “ why, Jane, you are 
just now as pale as young Osborne 
himself.” 

This observation turned the eyes of 
the family upon her ; but scarcely had 
her sister uttered the words when the 
young creature’s countenance became 
the colour of crimson, so deeply, and 
with such evident confusion did she 
blush. Indeed she felt conscious of 
this, for she rose, with the wounded 
dove lying gently between her hands 
and bosom, and passed, without speak- 
ing, out of the room. 

“ Don’t you think, papa,” observed 
Miss Sinclair, “ that there is a striking 
resemblance between young Osborne 
and Jane? I could not help remark- 
ing it.” 

“There decidedly is, Maria, now 
that you mention it,” said William. 

The father paused a little, as if to 
consider the matter, and then added 
with a smile— 

“ [It is very singular, Mary ; but in- 
deed I think there is—both in the style 
of their features and their figure.” 

* Osborne is too handsome for a 
man,” observed Agnes ; “ yet, after all, 
one can hardly say so, his face, though 
fine, is not feminine.” 

“ Beauty, my children !—alas, what 
is it? Often—too often, a fearful, a 
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fatal gift. Itis born with us, and not 
of our own merit; yet we are vain 
enough to be proud of it. It is, at 
best, a flower that soon fades—a light 
that soon passes away. Oh! what is it 
when contrasted with those high prin- 
ciples whose beauty is immortal, which 
brighten by age, and know neither 
change nor decay. There is Jane—my 
poor child—she is indeed very beautiful 
and graceful, yet I often fear that her 
beauty, joined as it is to an over- 
wrought sensibility, may, before her 
life closes, occasion much sorrow either 
to herself or others.” 

* She is all affection,” said William. 

“She is all love, all tenderness, all 
goodness ; and may the grace of her 
Almighty Father keep her from the 
wail and woe which too often accom- 
pany the path of beauty in this life of 
vicissitude and trial.” 

A tear of affection for his beautiful 
child stood in the old man’s eyes as he 
raised them to heaven, and the loving 
hearts of his family burned with ten- 
derness towards this their youngest and 
best beloved sister. 

The sun had now gone down, and, 
after a short pause, the old man desired 
William to summon the other members 
of the household to prayers. The even- 
ing worship being concluded, the young- 
sters walked in the lawn before the 
door until darkness began to set in, 
after which they retired to their respec- 
tive apartments for the night. 

Sweet and light be your slumbers, 
O ye that are cael and good— 
sweet be your slumbers on this night 
so calm and beautiful ; for, alas! there 
is one among you into whose innocent 
bosom has stolen that destroying spirit 
which will yet pale her fair cheek, and 
wring many a bitter tear from the eyes 
that love to look upon her. Her early 
sorrows have commenced this night, and 
for what mysterious purpose who can 
divine ?—but, alas, alas, her fate is 
sealed—the fawn of Springvale is 
stricken, and even now carries in her 
young heart a wound that will never 
close. 

Osborne’s father, who had succeeded 
to an estate of one thousand per annum, 
was the eldest son of a gentleman 
whose habits were badly calculated to 
improve the remnant of property which 
ancestral extravagance had left him. 

Ere many years the fragment which 
Vor. VIII. 
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came into his possession dwindled into 
afraction of its former value, and he 
found himself with a wife and four chil- 
dren—two sons and two daughters— 
struggling on a pittance of two hundred 
a-year. This, to a man possessing the 
feelings and education of a gentleman, 
amounted to something like retributive 
justice upon his prodigality. His con- 
flict with poverty, however, (for to him 
it might be termed such,) was fortu- 
nately not of long duration. A younger 
brother who, finding that he must fight 
his own battle in life, had embraced the 
profession of medicine, very seasonably 
died, and Osborne’s father succeeded 
to a sum of twelve thousand pounds in 
the funds, and an income in landed 
property of seven hundred per annum. 
He now felt himself more independent 
than he had ever been, and with this 
advantage, that his bitter experience of 
a heartless world had completely cured 
him of all tendency to extravagance. 
And now he would have enjoyed as 
much happiness as is the usual lot of 
man, were it not that the shadow of 
death fell upon his house, and cast its 
cold blight upon his children. Ere 
three years had elapsed he saw his eldest 
daughter fade out of life, and in less 
than two more his eldest son was laid 
beside her in the same grave. Decline, 
the poetry of death, in its deadly beauty 
came upon them, and whilst it sang its 
song of life and hope to their hearts, 
treacherously withdrew them to dark- 
ness and the worm. 

Osborne’s feelings were those of 
thoughtlessness and extravagance ; but 
he had never been either a libertine or 
a profligate, although the world forbore 
not when it found him humbled in his 
poverty, to bring such charges against 
him. In truth, he was full of kindness, 
and no parent ever loved his children 
with deeper or more devoted affection. 
The death of his noble son and beau- 
tiful girl brought down his spirit to the 
most mournful depths of affliction. Still 
he had two left, and, as it happened, 
the most beautiful, and more than 
equally possessed his affections. To 
them was gradually transferred that 
melancholy love which the heart of 
the sorrowing father had carried injo 
the grave of the departed ; and alas, 
it appeared as if it had come back 
to those who lived loaded with the 
malady of the dead. The health of 
24 
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the surviving boy became delicate, 
and by the advice of his physician, who 
pronounced the air in which they lived 
unfavourable,—Osborne, on hearing 
that Mr. Williams, a distant relation, 
was about to dispose of bis house and 
grounds, immediately became the a 
chaser. The situation, which had ¢ 
southern aspect, was dry and healthy, 
the air pure and genial, and, according 
to the best medical opinions, highly 
beneficial to persons of a consumptive 
habit. 

For two years before this—that is, 
since his brother’s death—the health of 
young Osborne had been watched with 
all the tender vigilance of affection. 
A regimen in diet, study, and exercise, 
had been prescribed for him by his 
physician, the regulations of which he 
was by no means to transegress. In fact, 
his parents lived under a sleepless dread 
of losing him which kept their hearts 
expanded with that inexpressible and 
burning love which none but a parent 
so circumstanced can everfeel. Alas! 
notwithstanding the promise. of life 
which early years usually hold out, 
there was much to justi ify them in this 
their sad and gloomy ap yprehe nsion. 
Woeful was the uncertainty which 
they felt in discriminating between 
the natural bloom of youth and the 
beauty of that fatal malady which 
they dreaded. His tall slender frame, 
his transparent cheek, so touching, so 
unearthly in the fairness of its expres- 
sion; the delicacy of his whole organi- 
zation, both mental and physical—all, 
all, with the terror of dec line in their 


hearts, spoke as much of despair - of 


hope, and placed the life and death 
of their beloved boy in an equi il poise. 

But, inde »pende sntly of his extre Lor li- 
nary personal adv: antages, all his d lispo- 
sitions were so gentle and aflectionate, 
that it was not in human nature to en- 
tertain a harsh” feeling towards him. 
Although modest and shrinking, even 
to diffidence, he possessed a mind full 
of intellect and enthusiasm ; his imagi- 
nation, too, overflowed with creative 
power, and sought the dreamy solitudes 
of noon, that it might, far from the 
bustle of life, shadow forth those images 
of beauty which come thickly only 
upon those whose hearts are most sus+ 
ceptible of its forms. Many a time 
has he sat. alone upon the brow of a 
rock or hill, watching the clouds of liea- 
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ven, or gazivg On the setting sun, or 
communing with the thousand aspects 
of nature in a thousand moods, his 
young spirit relaxed into that elysian 
reverie which, beyond all other kinds 
of intellectual enjoyment, is the most 
seductive to a youth of poetic tempe- 
rament. 

There were, indeed, in Osborne's 
case too many of those light and 
scarcely perceptibletokens which might 
be traced, if not to a habit of decline, 
at least to a more than ordinary deli- 
cacy of constitution. The short cough, 
produced by the slightest damp, or the 
least breath of ungenial air—the vary- 
ing cheek, now rich as purple, and again 
pale as a star of heaven—the unsteady 
pulse, and the nervous sense of uneasi- 
ness without a cause—all these might 





be symptoms of incipient decay, 01 
proofs of those fine impulses which are 
generally associated with quick sensi- 
bility and genius. Still 
at one time op pressing the hearts of 
his parents with fear, and again exalt- 





they « xisted ; 


ing them with pr de The boy was 
consequently enjoir ed to avoid all via- 
lent exercise, to ke p Out of currents, 


while heated to drink nothing cold, 
and above all things never to indulge 
in the amusement of cold bathing. 

Such were the circumstances under 
which Osborne first appeared to the 
reader, who may now understand the 
extent of his alarm on feeling himself 
so suddenly and seriously affected by 
his generosity in rescuing the wounded 
dove. His mere illness on this occasion 
was a matter of much less anxiety to 
himself than the alarm which he knew 
it would oceasion his parents and his 
sister. Onhis reaching home he men- 
tioned the incident which occurred, 
admitted that he had been rather warm 
on going into the water, and imme- 
diately went to bed. Medical aid was 
forthwith procured, and although the 
physician assured them that there ap- 
peared nothing serious in bis immediate 
state, yet was his father’s house a house 
of wail and sorrow. 

The next day the Sinclairs, having 
heard in reply to their enquiries 
through the servant who had been sent 
home with his apparel, that he was ill, 
the worthy clergyman lost no time in 
paying his parents a visit on the occa- 
sion. -In this he expressed his regret, 
and that also of his whole family, that 
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any circumstance relating to them 
should have been the means, even acci- 
dentally, of affecting the young gentle- 
man’s health. It was not, however, 
until he dwelt upon the occurrence in 
terms of approbation, and placed the 
hoy’s conduct in a generous light, that 
he was enabled to appreciate th pth 
and tenderness of their affection for 
him. The mother’s tears flowed in 
silence on hearing this fresh proof of 
his amiable spirit, and the father, with 
1 foreboding heart, related to Mr. Sin- 
clair the substance of ! 
have detailed to the read 

Such was the incident which brought 
these two il 
mately ripened their intimacy rt 
friendship. 

Much sympathy was felt for 
Osborne by the other members of 
Sinclair’s household i 
modest and u 
cined to his extraordinar ty, had 
made so si ly fi; | 
sionuponthem. Nor wast 


that insidious ma! 
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udy, which had als 





been so fatal to his sister and brot 
ealculated to lessen the interest which 
his first appearance had ¢ dd. T 
was one young heart among them which 
sank, as if the weight of death had 
come over it, on hearing this melan- 
choly account of him whose image was 
now for ever the star of her fate, whe- 
ther for happiness or sorrow. From 





the moment their eyes had met in 
those few shrinking but flashing glances 


by which the spirit of love conveys its 
own secret, she felt the first painful 
transports of the new affection, and 
retired to solitude with the arrow that 
struck her so deeply 
her bosom. 

The case of our fair girl differed 
widely from that of many young per- 
sons, in whose heart the passion of love 
lurks unknown for a time, throwing its 
roseate shadows of delight and melan- 
choly over their peace, whilst they 
themselves feel unable in the beginning 
to develope those strange sensations 
which take away from their pillows the 
unbroken slumber of early life. 

Jane from the moment her eyes 
rested on Osborne felt and was con- 
scious of feeling the influence of a 
youth so transcendently fascinating. 
love. broke not forth gradually 
the trembling light that brightens 


yet quivering in 


like 
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into the purple flush of morning , 
neither was it fated to sink calm and 
untroubled like the crimson tints that 
die only when the veil of night, like 
the darkness of death, wraps them ia 
its shadow. Alas no, it sprung from 
her heart in all the noontide strength 
of . maturity—a_ full-grown _ passion, 
incapable of self restraint, and con- 
scious only of the wild and novel 
delight arising from its own indul- 





enc Night and day that graceful 
form hovered before her, eucireled in 
the alo of her young imagination, 
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very art be came sick, and her fancy 
‘ aa y the excess of her youthfal 
id unrestrained attachment. She 


could not despair, she could peneany 
; for on thinking of the blushing 

ances so ré apidly stolen at herself, and 
of F the dark brilliant eye from whence 
they came, she knew that the soul of 
him she loved spoke to her in a lan- 
zuage that was mutually understood. 
These impressions, it is true, were felt 

her moments of ecstacy, but then 
came, notwithstanding this confidence, 
other moments whe n maidenly timidity 
took the crown of rejoicing off her 
head, and darkened her youthful brow 
with that uncertainty, which, while it 
depresses hope, renders the object 
that is loved a thousand times dearer 
to the heart. 

To others, at the present stage of 
her affection, she appeared more 
silent than usual, and evidently fond of 
solitude, a trait which they had not 
observed in her before. But these 
were slight symptoms of what she 
felt ; for als as, the di 1y Was soon to come 
that was to overshadow their hearts for 
ever—when never, never more were 
they and she, in the light of their own 
innocence, to sing like the. morning, 


ad 
doubt 
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stars together, or to lay their un- 
troubled heads in the slumbers of the 
happy. 

More than a month had now elapsed 
since the first appearance of Osborne 
as one of the dramatis persone of our 
narrative. A slight fever, attended 
with less effect upon the lungs than 
his parents anticipated, had passed off, 
and he was once more able to go 
abroad and take exercise in the open 
air. The two families were now in 
the habit of visiting each other almost 
daily ; and what tended more and 
more to draw closer the bonds of good 
feeling between them, was the fact of 
the Osbornes being members of the 
same creed, and attendants at Mr. 
Sinclair’s place of worship. Jane, 
while Charles Osborne was yet ill, 
had felt a childish diminution of affec- 
tion for her convalescent dove, whilst 
at the same time something whispered 
to her that it possessed a stronger 
interest in her heart than it had ever 
done before. This may seem a para- 
dox to such of our readers as have 
never been in love ; but it is not at all 
irreconcileable to the analagous and 
often conflicting states of feeling pro- 
duced by that strange and mysterious 
passion. The innocent girl was wont, as 
frequently as she could without exciting 
notice, to steal away to the garden, or 
the fields, or the river side, accom- 
panied by her mute companion, to 
which with pouting caresses she 
would address a series of rebukes for 
having been the means of occa- 
sioning the illness of him she loved. 

* Alas, Ariel, littledoyou know,sweet 
bird, what anxiety you have caused 
your mistress—if he dies I shall never 
love you more? Yes, coo, and flat- 
ter—but I do not care for you; no, 
that kiss wont satisfy me until he is 
recovered—then [ shall be friends 
with you, and you shall be my own 
Ariel again.” 

She would then pat it petulantly ; 
and the beautiful creature would sink 
its head, and slightly expand its wings, 
as if conscious that there was a change 
of mood in her affection. 

But again the innocent remorse of 
her girlish heart would flow forth in 
terms of tenderness and endearment ; 
again would she pat and cherish it ; 
and with the artless caprice of child- 
hood exclaim— 
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“ No, my own Ariel, the fault was not 
yours ; come, I shall love you—and [ 
will not be angry again; even if you 
were not good I would love you for 
his sake. You are now dearer to me 
a thousand times than you ever were ; 
but alas! Ariel, I am sick, I am sick, 
and no longer happy. Where is my 
lightness of heart, my sweet bird, and 
where, oh where is the joy I used to 
feel ?” 

Even this admission, which in the 
midst of solitude could reach no other 
human ear, would startle the bashful 
creature into alarm; and whilst her 
cheek became alternately pale and 
crimson at such an avowal thus uttered 
aloud, she would wipe away the tears 
that arose to her eyes whenever the 
depths of her affection were stirred 
by those pensive broodings which gave 
its sweetest charm to youthful love. 

In thus seeking solitude, it is not to 
be imagined that our young heroine 
was drawn thither by a love of con- 
templating nature in those fresher 
aspects which present themselves in 
the stillness of her remote recesses. 
She sought not for their own sakes 
the shades of the grove, the murmuring 
cascade, nor the voice of the hidden 
rivulet that occasionally stole out from 
its leafy cover,and ran in music towards 
the ampler stream of the valley. No, 
no; over her heart and eye the spirit 
of their beauty passed idly and unfelt. 
All of external life that she had been 
wont to love and admire gave her 
pleasure no more. The natural arbours 
of woodbine, the fairy dells, and the 
wild flowers that peeped in unknown 
sweetness about the hedges, the fairy 
fingers, the blue-bells, the cowslips, 
with many others of her fragrant and 
graceful favorites, all, all, charmed her, 
alas, no more. Nor at home, where 
every voice was tenderness, and every 
wil affection, did there exist in her 
stricken heart that buoyant sense of 
enjoyment which had made her youth 
like the music of a brook, where every 
thing that broke the smoothness of its 
current only turned it into melody. 
The morning and evening prayer—the 
hymn of her sister voices—their simple 
spirit of tranquil devotion—and the 
touching solemnity of her father, 


worshipping God upon the altar of his 
own heart—all, all, this, alas—alas, 
charmed her no more. 


Oh, no—no ; 
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many motives conspired to send her 
into solitude, that she might in the 
sanctity of unreproving nature cherish 
her affection for the youth whose image 
was ever, ever before her. At home 
such was the timid delicacy of her love, 
that she felt as if its indulgence even in 
the stillest depths of her own heart, 
was disturbed by the conversation of 
her kindred, and the familiar habits 
of domestic life. Her father’s, her 
brother’s, and her sister’s voices, pro- 
duced in her a feeling of latent shame, 
which, when she supposed for a 
moment that they could guess her 
attachment, filled her with anxiety and 
confusion. She experienced besides a 
sense of uneasiness on reflecting that 
she practised, for the first time in their 
presence, a dissimulation so much at 
variance with the opinion she knew 
they entertained of her habitual can- 
dour. It was, in fact, the first secret 
she had ever concealed from them ; 
and now the suppression of it in her 
own bosom, made her feel as if she had 
withdrawn that confidence which was 
due to the love they bore her. This 
was what kept her so much in her own 
room, or sent her abroad to avoid all 
that had a tendency to repress the 
indulgence of an attachment that had 
left in her heart a capacity for no other 
enjoyment. But in solitude she was 
far from every thing that could disturb 
those dreams in which the tranquillity 
of nature never failed to entrance her. 
There was where the mysterious spirit 
that raises the soul above the impulses 
of animal life, mingled with her being, 
and poured upon her affection the ele- 
mental purity of that original love 
which in the beginning preceded human 
uilt. 
" It is, indeed, far from the contamina- 
tion of society—in the stilness of soli- 
tude when the sentiment of love comes 
abroad before its passion, that the 
heart can be said to idealize the object 
of its devotion, and to forget that its 
indulgence can ever be associated 
with error. This is, truly, the angelic 
love of youth and innocence; and 
such was the nature of that which the 
beautiful girl felt. Indeed, her clay 
was so divinely tempered, that the veil 
which covered her pure and ethereal 
spirit, almost permitted the light within 
to be visible,and exhibited the workings 
of a soul that struggled to reach the 
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object whose communion with itself 
seemed to constitute the sole end of its 
existence. 

The evening on which Jane and 
Charles Osborne met for the first time, 
unaccompanied by their friends, was 
one of those to which the power of 
neither pen nor pencil can do justice. 
The sun was slowly sinking among a 
pile of those soft crimson clouds, behind 
which fancy is so apt to picture to 
itself the regions of calm delight that 
are inhabited by the happy spirits of the 
blest; the sycamore and hawthorn 
were yet musical with the hum of bees, 
busy in securing their evening burthen 
for the hive. Myriads of winged in- 
sects were sporting in the sunbeams ; 
the melancholy plaint of the ring-dove 
came out sweetly from the trees, mingled 
with the songs of other birds, and the 
still sweeter voice of some happy 
groups of children at play in the dis- 
tance. The light of the hour, in its 
subdued but golden tone, fell with 
singular clearness uponall nature, giving 
to it that tranquil beauty which makes 
every thing the eye rests upon glide 
with quiet rapture intothe heart. The 
moth butterflies were fluttering over 
the meadows, and from the low stretches 
of softer green rose the thickly-growing 
grass-stalks, having their slender ears 
bent with the mellow burthen of wild 
honey—that ambrosial feast for the 
lips of innocence and childhood. It 
wus, indeed, an evening when love 
would bring forth its sweetest memo- 
ries, and dream itself into those ecstacies 
of tenderness that flow from the 
mingled sensations of sadness and 
delight. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to see on this earth a young 
creature, whose youth and beauty, and 
slender grace of person gave her more 
the appearance of some visionary 
spirit, too exquisitely ideal for human 
life. Indeed, she seemed to be tinted 
with the hues of heaven, and never did 
a mortal being exist in such fine and 
harmonious keeping with the scene in 
which she moved. So light and sylph- 
like was her figure, though tall, that 
the eye almost feared she would dis- 
solve from before it, and leave nothing 
to gaze at but the earth on which she 
trod. Yet was there still apparent in 
her, something that preserved, with 
singular power, the delightful reality 
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that she was of humanity, and subject 
to all those softer influences that breathe 
their music so sweetly over the chords 
of the human heart. The delicate 
bloom of her cheek, shaded away as it 
was, until it melted into the light that 
sparkled from ber complexion -the 
snowy forehead, the flashing eye, in 
which sat the very soul of Tove—the 
lips, blushing of sweets—her whole 
person breathing the warmth of youth, 
and feeling, and so characteristic in the 
easiness of its motions of that gracile 
flexibility that has never been known 
to exist separated from the power of 
receiving varied and profound emotions 
—all this told the spectator, too truly, 
that the lovely being before him was 
not of another sphere, but one of the 
most delightful that ever appeared in 
this. 

But hush !—here is a strain of music! 
Ob! what lips breathe forth that gush 
of touching melody which flows in such 
linked sweetness from the flute of an 
unseen performer? How soft, _ 
gentle, but oh, how very mournfi il ¢ 
the notes! Alas! the y are stec} d * 
sorrow, and melt away in the plaintive 
cadences of despair, until they ming! 
with silence. Surely, surely, they come 
from one whose heart has been brought 
low by the ruined hopes of an ( 
quited passion. Yes, fair girl, thou at 
least dost so inte rpret them ; but 
this sympathy in one so young \ 
is thy bright eye dewy with tears 
the imaginary sorrows of 


And again—but ha!—why that flash 
of delight and terror hat sudden 
suffusion of red over thy fuc nd 1 
—and, even now, that paleness |i 


death! Thy heart, thy heart !—why 
does it throb, and why do thy knees 
totter? Alas! it is even so; he, the 
Endymion of thy dreams, as 
as even thou thyself in thy purple 
dawn of womanhood,—he from whom 
thou now shrinkest, yet whom thou 
dreadest not to meet, is approaching 
and bears in his very beauty the charm 
that will darken thy destiny. 

The appearance of Osborne, unac- 
companied, taught this young creature 
to know the full extent of his influence 
over her. Delight, terror, and utter 
confusion of thought and feeling, seized 
upon her the moment he became visible. 
She wished herself at home, but had 
not power to go; she blushed, she 


beautiful 


trembled, and, in the tumult of the 
moment, lost all presence of mind and 
self-possession. He had come from 
behind a hedge, on the path-way along 
which she walked, and was eonse- 
quently approaching her, so that it was 
evident they must meet. On seeing 
her he ceased to play, pause da moment, 
and, were it not that it might appear 
cold, and rather remarkable, he, too 
would have retraced his steps home- 
wards. In truth, both felt equally 
confused and equally agitated ; for; 
although such an interview had been, 
for some time previously, the dearest 
wish of their rts, yet oan they 
both almost have /elt r¢ lig ved, had they 
had an opportunity of then ese ‘aping rit 
Their first words were uttered in a low 
hesitating voice, amid pauses oc casioned 
by the nec essit} of collecting their 
scattered thoughts, and with counte-. 
nances deeply blushing froma conscivus- 
ness of what they felt Osborne turne 
back, mechanically, and accompanied 
her in her walk. After this there was 
a silence for some time, for ne ither had 


( 








courage to renew the conversution.— 
At length Osborne, in a faultering 
voice, addressed her. 
‘ Your dove,” said he, “is quite re 
covered, | presume.” 
Oh, yes,” s] plied, “it is per 
fectly well again.’ 
“ It is an exceedingly 1utiiul bird 
1 remarkably docil 
“| have had little difficulty in trainin: 
it,” she returned, and then added, very 
timidly, “it is also very aff te.” 
The youth’s eyes sparkled, as if he 
l ut ( 1 l ovpser! 
ested reply, but 
te l t LV it expre he paused 
wain; in Ww minutes ever, Ne 
Le | 
I thin! e1 ne that ( 
yree Oo pertect l ( oF pi ant 
innocence as ) hite dove, unless 
Ll except a young and beautiful girl 
such as 
He glanced at her as he spoke, and 
their eyes met, but im less than 
mom nt they wer wit! lrawn, and « ist 


upon the earth. 

And of meekness and holiness too, 
she ob erved, after a little. 

True; but perhaps IT ought t 


make another exception,” he ‘added 


alluding to the term by which she her 


self was ther renerally } wn A» 


. 


Kn 
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he spoke, his voice expressed consider- 
able hesitation. 

* Another exception,” she answered, 
seine: “it would be difficult, I 


think, to find any other emblem of 
innocence so appropriate as a dove.” 
“Ts not a Fawn still more so,” he 


replied, “ it is so gentle, and meek, and 
its motions are so full of grace and 
timidity, and beauty. fedeed I do not 
wonder, when an individual of your 
sex resembles it in the qualities | have 
mentioned, that the name is sometimes 
applied to her.” 

The tell-tale cheek of the girl blushed 
a recognition of the complimentimplied 
in the words, and, after a short silence, 
she said, in a tone that was any thing 


but indifferent, and with a view of 
changing the conversation— 

me hope you are quite recovered 
from your illness.” 

“With the exception of a very 


slight cough, I am,” he replied. 
“] think,” she observed, “ that you 
look somewhat paler than you did.’ 
“That paleness does not proceed 
from indisposition, but from a far diffe- 
rent’—he paused again, and looked 
evidently abashed. In the course of a 


minute, however, he added, “yes, | 
know I am pale, but not because | am 
unwell, for my health is nearly, if not 
altogethe r, re stored, but because I am 
unhappy.” : 

“Strange,” said Jan to see one 


unhappy at your years. 


“T think 1 know my own character 


and disposition well,” he plied ; “my 
temperament is natur: ily a mi ‘lancholy 
one ; the frame of my inind is like that 


of ny body, very delicate, ble 
of being affected by a thousand slight 


influences which pass over hearts of 


and capa 


stronger mould, without ever being 
felt. Life to me, 1 know, will be pro- 
ductive of much pain, and much 
enjoyment, while its tenure lasts, but 
that, indeed, will not be long. My 
sands are measured, for I feel a pre- 


sentiment, a mournful and prophetic 
impression, that I am doomed to ¢ 
down into au early grave.” 

The tone of passionate enthusiasin 
which pervaded these words, uttered as 
they were in a voice wherein pathos 
and melody were equally blended, ap- 
posses to be almost too much for a 

sature whose sympathy in all his 
pom and feelings was then so 


oO 
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and congenial. She felt some diffic culty 
in repressing her tears, and said, ina 
voice which no effort could keep firm, 

“ You ought not to indulge in those 
gloomy forebodings; you should strug- 
gle against them, otherwise they will 
distress your mind, and injure your 
health.” 

“Oh, you do not know,” he proceeded, 
his eyes sparkling with that light which 
is so often the beacon of de ath—* you 
do not know the fatal fascination by 
which a mind, set to the sorrows of a 
melancholy temperament, is charmed 
out of its strength. But no matter how 
dark may be my dreams—there is one 
light for ever upon them—one image 


Springvale. 


ever, ever before me—one figure of 
grace and beauty—oh, how could I 
deny myst If the contemplation of a 


vision that pours into my soul a portion 

f itself, and effaces eve ry other object 
lk an entrancing sense of own 
presence. I cannot, I cannot—it bears 
me away into a happiness that is full 
of sadness—where I indulge 
without knowing why, in “my feast of 
tears”—happy ! happy! so I think, and 
so I feel ; yet why is my heart sunk, 
and why are al my visions filled with 


its 


alone, 


death and the grave ?” 
“Oh, do not talk so frequently of 
death,” repli ied the beautiful girl, 


‘surely you need not fear it for a long 


vhile. This morbid tone of mind wi ill 
pass away when you grow into better 
health and strength,” 

‘Is not this hour calm?” said he, 


lashing his dark eyes full upon her, 
» how beautiful the sun sinks in the 
' so I should wish to die- 


west :—alas 

as calm, and the moral lustre of my 

life as radiant.’ ; 
‘And so you shall,” said Jane, in a 

voice full of that delightful spirit ot 


consolation which, proceeding from 
such lips, breathes the most aflecting 
power of sympathy, “so you shall, but 
like him, not until after the close of a 
long and well-spent life.” 

That—that,” said he, “was ouly a 


passing thought. Yes, the hour is 
calm, but even in such stillness, do you 
not observe that the aspen there to 
our left, this moment quivers to the 
breezes which we cannot feel, and by 
which not a leaf of any other tree 


about us is stirred—such I know myseit 
to be, an ‘aspen among nien, “stirred 
into joy or sorrow, whilst the hearts of 
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others are at rest. Oh, how can my 
foretaste of life be either bright or 
cheerful, for when I am capable of 
being moved by the very breathings of 
assion, what must I not feel in the 
last, and in the storm—even now, 
even now !”—The boy, here overcome 
by the force of his own melancholy 
enthusiasm, paused abruptly, and Jane, 
after several attempts to speak, at last 
said, in a voice scarcely audible— 

“Is not hope always better than 
despair ?” - 

sborne instantly fixed his eyes 
upon her, and saw, that although her’s 
were bent upon the earth, her face had 
become overspread with a deep blush. 
While he looked she raised them, but 
after a single glance, at once quick and 
timid, she withdrew them again, a still 
deeper blush mantling upon her cheek. 
He now felt a sudden thrill of rapture 
fall upon his heart, and rush, almost 
like a suffocating sensation, to his throat ; 
his being became for a moment raised 
to an ecstacy too intense for the power 
of description to pourtray, and, were 
it not for the fear which ever accom- 
panies the disclosure of first and 
youthful love, the tears of exulting 
delight would have streamed down his 
cheeks. 

Both had reached a little fairy dell 
of vivid green, concealed by trees on 
every side, and in the middle of which 
rose a large yew, around whose trunk 
had been built a seat of natural turf, 
whereon those who strolled about the 
grounds might rest, when heated or 
fatigued by exercise or the sun. Here 
the girl sat down, 

A change had now come over both. 
The gloom of the boy’s temperament 
was gone, and his spirit caught its 
mood from that of his companion. 
Each at the moment breathed the low, 
anxious, and tender timidity of love, 
in its purest character. The souls of 
both vibrated to each other, and. felt 
depressed with that sweetest emotion 
which derives all its power from the 
consciousness that its participation is 
mutual. Osborne spoke low, and his 
voice trembled; the girl was silent, 
but her bosom panted, and her frame 
shook from head to foot. At length 
Osborne spoke. 

“I sometimes sit here alone, and 
amuse myself with my flute; but of 


late—of late—I can bear no music 
that is not melancholy.” 

“TI, too, prefer mournful—mournful 
music,” replied Jane. “That was a 
touching air you played just now.” 

Osborne put the flute to his lips, 
and commenced playing over again the 
air she had praised ; but, on glancing 
at the fair girl, he perceived her eyes 
fixed upon him with a look of such 
deep and devoted passion as utterly 
overcame him. Her eyes, as before, 
were immediately withdrawn, but there 
dwelt again upon her burning cheek 
such a consciousness of her love as 
could not, for a moment, be mistaken. 
In fact she betrayed all the confused 
symptoms of one who felt that the 
state of her heart had been discovered. 
Osborne, ceased playing; for such was 
his agitation that he scarcely knew 
what he thought or did. 

“T cannot go on,” said he, in a voice 
which equally betrayed the state of his 
heart ; “I cannot play :” and at the 
same time he seated himself beside 
her. 

Jane rose as he spoke, and in a bro- 
ken voice, full of an expression like dis- 
tress, said hastily : 

“It is time | should go;—I am,— 
I am too long out.” 

Osborne caught her hand, and in 
words that burned with the deep and 
melting contagion of his passion, said 
simply : 

“ Do not go :—oh do not yet go!” 

She looked full upon him, and per- 
ceived that as he spoke his face be- 
came deadly pale, as if her words were 
to seal his happiness or misery. 

“Oh do not leave me now,” he 
pleaded ; “do not go, and my life may 
yet be happy.” 

“TIT must,” she replied, with great 
difficulty ; “I eannot stay: I do not 
wish you to be unhappy ;” and whilst 
saying this, the tears that ran in si- 
lence down her cheeks proved too 
clearly how dear his happiness must 
ever be to her. 

Osborne’s arm glided round her 
waist, and she resumed her seat,—or 
rather tottered into it. 

“You are in tears,” he exclaimed. 
“Oh could it be true! Is it not, m 
beloved girl? Itis—it is—love/ O 
surely, surely it must—it must !” 

She sobbed aloud once or twice ; 
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and, as he kissed her unresisting lips, 
she murmured out, “Itis; itis; I 
love you.” 

Oh life! how dark and unfathom- 
able are thy mysteries! And why is 
it that thou permittest the course of 
true love, like this, so seldom to run 
smooth, when so many who, uniting 
through the impulses of sordid passion, 
sink into a state of obtuse indifference, 
over which the lights and shadows that 
touch thee into thy finest perceptions 
of enjoyment pass in vain. 

It is a singular fact, but no less true 
than singular, that since the world be- 
gan there never was known any instance 
of an anxiety, on the part of youthful 
lovers, to prolong to an immoderate 
extent, the scene in which the first 
mutual avowal of their passion takes 

lace. The excitement is too pro- 
ound, and the waste of those delicate 
spirits, which are expended in such 
interviews, is much too great to permit 
the soul to bear such an excess of hap- 
piness long. Independently of this, 
there is associated with it an ultimate 
enjoyment, for which the lovers imme- 
diately fly to solitude; there, in the 
certainty of waking bliss, to think over 
and over again of all that has occurred 
between them, and to luxuriate in the 
conviction, that at length the heart has 
not another wish, but sinks into the soli- 
tary charm which expands it with such 
a sense of rapturous and exulting de- 
light. 

The interview between our lovers 
was, consequently, not long. The se- 
cret of their hearts being now known, 
each felt anxious to retire, and to look 
with a miser’s ecstacy upon the delici- 
ous hoard which the scene we have 
just described had created. Jane did 
not reach home until the evening de- 
votions of the family were over, and 
this was the first time she had ever, to 
their knowledge, been absent from 
them before. Borne away by the 
force of what had just occurred, she 
was proceeding up to her own room, 
after reaching home, when Mr. Sin- 
clair, who had remarked her absence, 
desired that she should be called into 
the drawing-room. 

“It is the first neglect,” he observed, 
“of a necessary duty, and it would be 
wrong in me to let it pass without at 
least pointing it out to the dear child 
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as an error, and knowing from her own 
lips why it has happened.” 

Terror and alarm, like what might 
be supposed to arise from the detec- 
tion of secret guilt, seized upon the 
young creature so violently that she 
had hardly strength to enter the draw- 
ing-room without support: her face 
became the image of death, and her 
whole frame tottered and trembled vi- 
sibly. 

“Jane, my dear, why were you ab- 
sent from prayers this evening ?” in- 
quired her father, with his usual mild- 
ness of manner. 

This question, to one who had ne- 
ver yet been, in the slightest instance, 
guilty of falsehood, was indeed a ter- 
rible one ; and especially to a girl so 
extremely timid as was this his best 
beloved daughter. 

“ Papa,” she at last replied, “ I was 
out walking ;” but as she spoke, there 
was that in her voice and manner which 
betrayed the guilt of an insincere 
reply. 

“I know, my dear, you were ; but 
although you have frequently been out 
walking, yet I do not remember that 
you ever ae away from our even- 
ing worship before. Why is this ?” 

Her father’s question was repeated 
in vain. She hung her head and re- 
turned no answer. She tried to speak, 
but from her parched lips not a word 
could proceed. She felt as if all the 
family that moment were conscious of 
the occurrence between her and her 
lover ; and if the wish could have re- 
lieved her, she would almost have 
wished to die, so much did she shrink 
abashed in their presence. 

“ Tell me, my daughter,” proceeded 
her father, more seriously, “has your 
absence been occasioned by enycieg 
that you are ashamed or afraid to men- 
tion? From me, Jane, you ought to 
have no secrets ;—you are yet too 
young to think away from your father’s 

eart and from your mother’s also ;— 
speak candidly, my child,—speak can- 
didly,—I expect it.” 

As he uttered the last words, the 
head of their beautiful flower sank 
upon her bosom, and in a moment she 
lay insensible upon the sofa on which 
she had been sitting. 

This was a shock for which neither 
the father nor the family were pre- 
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pared. William flew to her,—all of 
them crowded about her, and scarcely 
had he raised that face so pale, but 
now so mournfully beautiful in its in- 
sensibility, when her mother and sisters 
burst into tears and wailings, for they 
feared at the moment that their be- 
loved one must have been previously 
seized with sudden illness, and was 
then either taken, or about to be taken 
from their eyes for ever. By the cool- 
ness of her father, however, they were 
directed how to restore her, in which, 
after a lapse of not less than ten mi- 
nutes, they succeeded. 

When she recovered, her mother 
folded her in her arms, and her sisters 
embraced her with tenderness and 
tears. Her father then gently caught 
her hand in his, and said with much 
affection : 


GOE 


Ir the question were proposed, what 
German writer has produced, during 
the last century, the greatest effect on 
English literature, it is probable that 
there would not be one dissentient 
vuice, among those competent to give 
any answer to the question. The first 
work of Scott’s was a translati f 
Goetz ofthe Iron Hand. Inthe Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, of the 
happiest passages were but an echo of 
Goethe’s poetry—and in his latest 
romances, the great poet of Scotland 
continued to exhibit his admiration of 
the German “artist,” by imitating— 
alas, imperfectly —some of his brilliant 
and fantastic conceptions. Byron, in 
his earlier and more powerful works, 
caught inspiration from Goethe—not 
only the plan of particular works— 
which but evidence of what 
would state—but every record that we 
have with respect to his feelings to- 
wards his great contemporary, proves 
that his veneration for him amounted 
almost to idolatry. Shelly is 
likely to be remembered by his noble 
translations from Goethe, than by his 
original writings—for his power seems 
to have been power of language, 
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some 


is we 


more 


* Goethe and his contemporaries. By 
Etudes de Goethe. Par. x. Marmier. 
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“ Jane, my child, you are ill. 
not have told us so ?” 

The beautiful girl knelt before 
for a moment, but again rose up, 
hiding her head in his bosom, 
claimed—weeping— 

“ Papa, bless me, oh, bless me, 


Why 


him 
and 
eXx- 


and 


forgive me.” 


“TI do; Ido,” said the old man; 
and as he spoke a few large tears 
trickled down his cheeks, and fell upon 
her golden locks. 





And now, reader, if you have tears 
to shed, have a good stock ready for 
next month; we are much mistaken or 
we shall make you weep like a melting 
icicle over the sorrows of our Fawn of 
Springvale. 


THE.* 


more than of thought. He died in 
earliest manhood, and have con- 
structed a language so peculiar as his 
was to have done more than any other 
writer who has died * without his fame,” 


has accomplished; but to give the 
| 


to 


high praise claimed for Shelley’s 
poetry, is to do wrong to the greater 
spirits of our time. More permanent 
has been the effect of the illustrious 


German poet’s writings, in so fur as it 
aided in forming the mind of Words- 
worth. This could not be easily ex- 
hibited, without leading us into dis- 
cussions into which we should not wish 
at present to tempt our readers; but 


we may state as a curious proof of 
the fact, that the greater part of Dr. 
Eckerinan’s essay on the poetry of 


Goethe, might almost seem to be tran- 


scribed from an English admirer ot 
Wordsworth, describing the peculi- 
arities of his genius. 

7 a 

Che old age of Goethe was past 

} 

le 


under the shade of laurels, planted in 
He died in 1832, and for 
sixty years before had enjoyed an in- 
creasing reputation. For the last few 
years of his life, he superintended the 





his youth, 


publication of a new edition of his 
Sarah Austin. &yols. London. 1836 
Paris, 1835 
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works, in which edition every part that 
we have examined is greatly altered 
from the form in which it first ap- 
peared. The Wanderjahre—the most 
perfect of his writings—is by these 
changes rendered almost a new work ; 
with such rashness do those writers 
abuse the credulity of the public, who 
at random describe this great poet as 
never making any alteration in a pub- 
lished work. The great advantage 
has been given to him, as to Scott, of 
himself deciding the form in which to 
place his collected works before the 
age which is to pass judgment on them, 
when the voice of flattery is silent, and 
the generations for which they were 
first written have past away. Before 
Goethe’s death, there were those who 
wished to break the idol of Germany, 
and the efforts then commenced have 
been since earnestly repeated. Heine 
has, in the French and German jour- 
nals, with great liveliness and some 
power of sarcasm, assailed him. The 
very acknowledgment of his superi- 
ority is one of those things which, if 
the spell is once disturbed, a nation is 
not unlikely to reproach itself with, 
and to resent. The very perfection of 
his works—making the reader too dis- 
tinctly conscious of their effect upon 
the mind—influencing thoughts and 
feelings, instead of blending with them 
has its tendency to give somethin 
an alien aspect to a power to whi 
vanity forbids us to yield, and whicl 
yet cannot be de nied without some 
offence to truth. The powers to 
which we cannot subject ourselves 
seem for that very reason to be re- 
garded as inimical—and ‘from this and 
other causes, it should not greatly 
surprise us if the popularity y of Goethe 
for a while declines. That such de- 
cline should be more than temporary, 
is, we think, impossible. 

The life of Goethe is itself an im- 
portant study. To assist us in this, by 
far the most useful book which we 
have yet seen is Mrs. Austin’s “ Charac- 
teristics of Goethe,” of which we in- 
tend to give some account. The 
English translation of the Dichtung 
and Wahrheit is wholly worthless—not 
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a single sentence representing or ap- 
proaching a representation of the 
meaning of the original. Why is not 
this—one of the most entertaining 
and attractive books in any language— 
translated ?—if nobody else tries it, we 
must venture on it ourselves. 

‘The volumes before us consist chiefly 
of a selection from works published in 
Germany, in the year after Goethe's 
death. Notes of greater value than 
the original works from which she 
translates, have been added by Mrs. 
Austin; and we are anxious to ex- 
press again, as we have already done 
in this journal,* and elsewhere, that to 
the student of German literature there 
is not in our language a work of the 
same value as the “ Characteristics.” In 
the work, the only defect is the total 
absence of arrangement. A more am- 
a work would have been more suc- 
cessful; and the same materials woven 
into a connected narrative of Guethe’s 
life, would have commanded universal 
attention, while to the student its value 
would be in nothing diminished. The 
desultory nature of the work is thus 
explained by Mrs. Austin. She at 
first had no othe r intention than that 


’ 


of translating Falk’s Recollections of 


Goethe. A few notes were then 
added, and the thought afte rwerds 
suggested = that as the works al- 
luded to by Falk were but little known 
in this country, a few extracts woulil 
not be unacceptable. This led to 
translations from Goethe’s various pro- 
ductions. Some friends in England 
aud in Germany supplied further illus- 
trative matter; and in this way we 
have, instead of a pamphlet of a hun- 
dred pages or so, three close yy pleted 
volumes of “ Goethiana.” The book is 
exceedingly pleasant, and to us, from 
the accident of our studies, wholly in- 
dispensible. We review it that others 
may have share in our enjoyment. We 
ought to add, that of the several works, 
German and French, which form the 
materials of Mrs. Austin’s, we have only 
seen Falk in the original. The fidelits 
f Mrs. Austin’s translation is deservin; 
of all praise—its only fault is, that the 
style is too German. There is one 





By the author of this paper. As some 


of the views in these articles differ from those expressed in the “ Anthologia Ger- 
Pp apers so n amed is by a ‘ differe ent writer. 


manica,” it is fit to state that the series of 
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omission, which, though it is justified 
by the unimportance of Falk’s criti- 
cisms, yet is fit to mention to the 
reader. Falk has at considerable 
length given a tedious analysis and 
commentary on one of Goethe’s poems, 
and we own that after reading it, we 
cannot think that Falk was the kind of 
person with whom Goethe could have 
conversed with any feeling of respect. 
If then the reader be disappointed by 
the broken and interrupted character 
of the dialogues here recorded, we have 
a right to remember, first, that Goethe 
could scarcely have been in his most 
genial moods, when in conversation 
with Falk ; and next, that Falk pretty 
often misunderstood what he endea- 
voured to record ; and, thirdly, that in 
all probability, much was forgotten by 
him that would have illustrated what 
he remembered. Falk, however, was 
one who idolized Goethe—who owed 
all to him—having by his means alto- 

ether, risen to respectable station and 
income. He was born at Dantzig, in 
1770. His father, a poor wig-maker, 
could scarcely afford him the means of 
instruction in reading and writing, and 
when the ny grew up, he required his 
services in the management of his bu- 
siness. His love for books, and the 
—- of his family, were such that 

e was often known to pass nights read- 
ing under the lamps in the open streets 
—a trying experiment in that severe cli- 
mate. He threatened his father to run 
away, and go to sea, and took some 
steps to put his threats into execution. 
He at length, by some means or other, 
contrived to enter the gymnasium at 
Dantzig—and after studying there for 
———_ he went to Halle, where he 
studied under Wolff, Forster, &c. In 
1793, he left Halle, and sought a live- 
lihood at Weimar, where, when the 
French marched through it, after the 
battle of Jena, he had an opportunity 
of rendering essential service to the 
town of Weimar, which was rewarded 
by an presen to an official situa- 
tion and a salary. Falk lost four chil- 
dren in one month by typhus. The 
desolate father found his heart softened 
by affliction, and he derived comfort 
in his sufferings from founding an in- 
stitution for orphan children. In 1813, 
he laid the foundation of the institu- 
tion, and in 1824, he had sent out from 
it about two hundred and fifty appren- 
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tices who had been instructed in useful 
trades as journeymen. Some of the 
boys studied at the University ; others 
became schoolmasters, shopkeepers, ar- 
tists : the girls, in most instances, went 
intoservice. The institution originated 
similar ones at Jena, Erfact, Berlin, &c. 

Falk was a German, and therefore 
an author—for what German is there 
that does not write? Wieland was 
good natured enough to praise his sa- 
tires. Of his poems, Prometheus is 
spoken of as a drama of great power. 
He published novels, and he was use- 
fully engaged in translations from 
French and English works. Such was 
the Boswell whom Fortune placed near 
the person of Goethe for many years. 
He was a diligent note-taker; he 
reckoned upon surviving Goethe, and 
publishing his notes of the conversa- 
tions in which he was a party. “It is 
ill waiting for dead men’s shoes,” says 
the proverb, and Goethe was the longer 
liver. Of Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics, 
Falk’s work, with her illustrative notes, 
forms one half; the latter part of her 
second volume contains the substance 
of a speech delivered by Von Miller, 
Chancellor of Weimar, at a meeting of 
the Academy of Useful Sciences, soon 
after Goethe’s death. Its chief value 
is the spirit in which it defends Goethe 
from the accusation of indifference to 
the interests of society—which accu- 
sation seems to have originated in his 
refusing to move with the movement 
party, and his distrust of any real ad- 
vance in good except the gradual one 
arising from the improvement of exist- 
ing institutions. The third volume con- 
tains notes on Goethe from the Biblio- 
théque Universelle de Géneve, said to 
be from the pen of Monsieur Soret, a 
nephew of the late Monsieur Dumont, 
and who now is tutor to the young 
princes of Weimar. To this are ad- 
ded some rather tedious panegyrics on 
the Duke and Duchess of Weimar, 
delivered by Von Miiller, in his official 
capacity—a minute account of a festival 
given for Goethe in November, 1825, 
called in imitation of the German family 
festivals on the fiftieth anniversary of 
marriage, his “golden jubilee-day,” 
is given from a book published at the 
time. Extracts from the Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon on the character of 
Goethe, complete the work. These 
manifold sources supply Mrs. Austin 
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with a good deal of valuable criticism, 
and some pleasant anecdotes. But 
in ae there is somewhat of same- 
ness, and all the writers from whom she 
translates are eulogists. Among the 
notes, are some reviews written by 
Goethe in a cordial spirit of admiration 
and affectionate reverence. We have, 
in a former number, exhibited the 
paternal love with which he regarded 
Schiller. We shall, on some future 
occasion, quote from his reviews of 
Wieland and Voss. We, however, in 
the first instance, take our selections 
from Falk— 


« It has often been remarked, that great 
and eminent men receive from their 
mothers, even before they see the light, 
half the mental dispositions and other 
peculiarities of character by which they 
are afterwards distinguished. 

« Thus in Goethe’s character we find 
a most sensitive shrinking from all intense 
impressions; which by every means, and 
under every circumstance of his life, he 
sought to ward off from himself. We 
find the same peculiarity in his mother, 
as we shall see from the following curious 
and characteristic traits. They were re- 
lated to me by a female friend who was 
extremely intimate with her in Frank- 
fort. 

« Goethe’s mother, whenever she hired 
a servant, used to make the following 
condition :—* You are not to tell me of 
anything horrible, afflicting, or agitating, 
whether it happen in my own house, in 
the town, or in the neighbourhood. I 
desire, once for all, that I may hear no- 
thing of the kind. If it concerns me, I 
shall know of it soon enough ; if it does 
not concern me, I have nothing whatever 
to do with it. Even if there should be a 
fire in the street in which I live I am not 
to know of it till it is absolutely necessary 
that I should.’ 

«In the year 1805, when Goethe was 
dangerously ill at Weimar, not a single 
person, of all those who frequented his 
mother’s house, ventured to speak to her 
on the subject. It was not till long af- 
terwards, when he was perfectly recovered, 
that she voluntarily entered on it, and 
said to one of her friends, ‘I knew 
it all, but I never said anything ; I never 
would say what a dangerous state Wolf- 
gang was in; but now you may speak ;— 
now he is better. God, and his good 
constitution have carried him through.— 
Now we can talk again about Wolfgang, 
without my feeling a stab in my heart 
every time I hear his name.’ 
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“This same friend added, « Had 
Goethe died at that time, most likely 
none of us would have dared to mention 
the event in his mother’s house; at least 
only with great caution, or when invited 
to it by herself; for, as I have already 
remarked, either from some peculiar con- 
stitution of her mind, or from principle, or 
perhaps from both combined, she invari- 
ably shunned all violent emotions and 
impressions, whenever it was possible to 
do so,’ 

“ At the bottom of a letter which 
Goethe received from his mother when 
she was in her seventy-third year, some- 
body wrote—‘ Such should God have 
made all mankind.’ 

‘«‘ His mother was of a cheerful temper, 
and quick joyous senses, such as are fre- 
quently born amid the vineyards and 
sunny hills of the Rhine; and as she was 
considerably Jess advanced in years than 
her husband, she took every thing more 
lightly and pleasantly than he did. She 
sometimes said, in her sportive way, al- 
luding to her having been married so 
young, and a mother at sixteen or seven- 
teen, ‘My Wolfgang and I have always 
gone on very well together? the reason 
is, we are both young, and not so far 
nsunder in age as Wolfgang and his 
father.’” Fak, Chapter 1. 


Some of our observations on the pe- 
culiar genius of Goethe, in our paper 
on Schiller, are confirmed by the tol- 
lowing passage—— 


«* Goethe, by his very nature, cannot, 
must not, will not, set a single step which 
may compel him to quit the territory of 
experience, on which he hus so firmly and 
so happily planted his foot, and taken root 
for more than half a century. 

«<All conclusions, observations, doc- 
trines, opinions, articles of faith, have 
value in his eyes only in so far as they 
connect themselves with this territory, 
which he has so fortunately conquered. 
The blue horizon beyond it, which man 
is wont to paint to himself in such beau- 
tiful colours, troubled him little; indeed 
he shunned it, knowing, as he did, that it 
is the abode of all brain-woven fantasies, 
and that all the phantoms of dim and 
gloomy superstition (which he hated) 
held their throne there. 

“ He listened with patient, nay grate- 
ful, attention to all attempts to substan- 
tiate the Possible, whether good or bad, 
such as it presents itself in all directions 
within the limits of experience. 

« Even virtue, laboriously and pain- 
fully acquired, was distasteful to him. I 





might almost affirm, that a faulty but 
vigorous character, if it had any real 
native qualities asits basis, was regarded 
by him with more indulgence and res- 
pect than one which at no moment of its 
existence is genuine ; which is incessantly 
under the most unamiable constraint, and 
consequently imposes a painful constraint 
on others. ‘Oh,’ said he, sighing, on 
such occasions, ‘if they had but the heart 
to commit some absurdity! That would 
be something,—and they would at least 
be restored to their own natural soil, free 
from all hypocrisy and acting. | Where- 
ever that is the case, one may entertain 
the cheering hope that something will 
spring from the germ of good which 
nature implants in every individual ; but 
on the ground that they are now upon 
nothing can grow.’ "—-F atx, Chapter 


We refer to the volume for an in 
teresting account of a conversation 
Goethe’s on the occasion of Wiel 
death. It is too long to extract, rl 
impossible toabridge. We have r i 
but for a sentence or two. 


«On the day of Wieland’s funeral, of 
which I shall have occasion to 
more hereafter, I remarked such a solemn 
tone in Goethe’s whole manner, as we 
were seldom accustomed to sve in him. 
There was something so softened, | 
might almost say so melancholy, about 
him ; his eyes frequently glistened ; even 
his voice, his manner of speaking, wer 
different from what was usual. 

«« Our departed friend was naturally the 
principal subject of our conversation. 
Without deviating greatly from its cur- 
rent, I asked him on one occasion, when 
he spoke of the continuance of existence 
alter death, as a thing of course, ‘ And 
what do you think is at this moment the 
occupation of Wieland’s soul ?’ 

«* Nothing petty, nothing unworthy, 
nothing out of keeping with that moral 
greatness which he all his life sustained,’ 
was the reply. 

«* But not to be misunderstood ; as 
we have entered on this subject, I must 
go somewhat deeper into it. 

«“«It is something to have passed a 
life of eighty years in unblemished dignity 
and honour; it is something to have 
attained to that pitch of refined wit, ot 
tender elegant thought, which predomi- 


* These words are thus distinguished in the original. Trans. 


t This passage is so mark 
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nated so, delightfully in Wieland’s soul.; 
it is something to have possessed that 
industry, that iron persistency and per- 
severance in which he surpassed us all.’ 

* Would not you willingly assign 
him a place near his Cicero, with whom 
he busied himself so cheerfully up to the 
time of his death ?’ 

««* Don’t interrupt me, when I am 
trying to give to the course of my ideas a 
perfect and calm development. The 
destruction of such high powers of soul is 
a thing that never, and under no circum- 
stances, can even come into question.* 
Nature is not such a prodigal spendthrift 
of her capital, Wieland’s soul is one of 
Nature’s treasures; a perfect jewel. 
What adds to this is, that his long life 


had encreased, not diminished, these noble 
itelleetual endowments. 
. ~ + 


In one of our former conversations, 

I called man the first dialogue that nature 
held with God. I have not the least 
doubt that this dialogue may, in other 
planets, be kept up in a language far 
higher, deeper, and more significant. At 
present we are deficient in a thousand of 
the requisite kinds of knowledge. The 
ry first that is wanting to us is self- 

s come al) the others. 
' dered, I can know nothing 
of God but what the very limited horizon 
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of sensible percept ons on this plauet 
f rround for; and that, on all 











points, is enough. Hereby, how- 
‘ is by no means asserted, that, by 
itation of our observations on out 





nature, limits are likewise set to our 
ith. Onthe contrary, the case may € asily 
be, that by the immediateness of divine feel- 
ing in us, Knowledge must necessarily ap- 
pear as a patchwork ; especially on a plane 
which, wrenched out of its connection with 
the sun, leaves imperfect all observation, 
which the ref ceives its full completion 
hy Faith alone.t Ihave already taken 
occasion to remark in the “ Farbenlehre,” 
that there are primary phenomena, which, 
in their god-like simplicity, we ought not 
to distrust and disparage by useless en- 
quiries, but leave to Reason and to Faith, 
Let us endeavour to press forward 
courageously trom both sides, only let 
us keep the boundaries which sever them 
rigidly distinct. Let us not attempt to 
what cannot be demon- 








demoustrat 


Lin the original.— Trans, 
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strated! Sooner or-later, we shall other- 
wise make our miserable deficiencies more 
glaring to posterity by our so-called works 
of knowledge. W here Knowledge is full 
and satisfactor 'y, indeed, we stand not in 
need of Faith ; but where Knowledge falls 
short, or appears inadequate, we must 
not contest with Faith its rights. As 
soon as we set out from the principle that 
Knowledge and Faith are not given to 
destroy each other, but to supply each 
other's deficiencies, we shall come near to 
an accurate estimate of the Right.’ 

“It was late today when I quitted 
Goethe. He kissed my forehead at 
parting, contrary to his custom, I was 
goiug down stairs in the dark, but he 
would not permit me, and held me fast 
by the arm, till he rang for some one to 
light me out. At the door he warned 
me again to take care of myself, and to 
be on my guard against the raw night 
air. Never, before nor after, did I see 
Goethe in asofter mood than at the time 
of Wieland’s death.’”— Fax, Chapter 4. 

Aserious interruption of Goethe’s 
habitual placidity of temper is re- 
corded by Falk. ‘The immediate ocea- 
sion of vexation was that some actor 
had sent in his resignation on the 
evening of a performance, and inter- 
rupted all Goethe’s arrangements, who, 
we should have said. was the director 
of the theatre at Weimar. ‘The ori- 
ginal dispute is not worth recording— 
nor need we pursue the winding of the 
stream of conversation till it advanced 
to the point at which Goethe com- 
plained of the ingracitude of the gene- 
ration for which he was labouring. r 
“ Posterity more just,’ * began the com- 
plimentary Counsellor Falk; but we 
must let him tell the story himee f— 

«¢ Posterity, more just,—I1 began ; 
but Goethe, without waiting to hear 
what I was going to say, interrupted me 
with unusual rapidity and vehemence, 
+1 will not-hear anything of the matter ; 
neither of the public, nor of posterity, 
nor of the justice, as you call it, which it 
is hereafter to award to my efforts. I 
hate my ‘ Tasso,’ just because people say 
that it ‘will go down to posterity;’ I 
hate ¢ Iphigenie ;’ in a word, I hate every 
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thing of mine that pleases the public. I 
know that it belongs to the day, and the 
day to it; but I tell you, once for all, I 
will not live for the day. This is the 
very reason why I will have nothing to 
do with that Kotzebue, because I am fully 
determined never to waste an hour on any 
man who I know does not belong to me 
and I to him. 

“« Aye, indeed—if I could but manage 
to write a work—but I am too old for 
that—that would make the Germans hate 
and revile me heartily for the next fifty or 
hundred years, and say nothing but evil of 
me from one end of the country to the 
other,—that would delight me inexpres- 
sibly! It must be a glorious work that 
could produce such an effect, on a public 
of so utterly phlegmatic a temper as ours. 
There is some character in hatred ; and if 
we did but make a beginning, and show 
some depth and force of character, be it 
in what it would, we should be half way 
towards becoming a pe ople. “ They do 
not like me,” (Sie mégen mich nicht )* the 
flat, lifeless, ins ipid world ! Neither dol 
“like” them (Jch mag sie auch nicht) 
I have never been able to content them. 
If, indeed, my Walpurgis sack should be 
opened after my death, and all the Sty- 
gian tormenting sp irits, till then impri- 
oned, be let loose to pl ague others as they 


have plagued me;—orif people should 
chance to stumble on that passage in the 
continuation of Faust, in which the devil 


himself finds mercy and pardon with 
God ;—that, I think, they would not 
forgive me in a hurry. 

*Yet even the cle ver Madame de 
Stael was greatly scandalized that I kept 
the devil in such good humour, in the pre- 
sence of God the Father. She insisted 
upon it that he ought to be more grim 
and spiteful. What will she say if she 
sees him promoted a step higher—anay, 
perhaps, meets him in heaven ?’ 

«« Pardon me,’ interrupted I, * you 
spoke just now of a Walpurgis sack. 
This is the first word I ever heard fall 
from your lips on the subject. May I 
know what that is?’ 

«“¢The Walpurgis sack,’ answered 
Goethe, assuming the stern solemnity of 
an infernal judge, ‘is a sort of infernal 
pocket, case, bay, or whatever you like to 


* Miyen is the infinitive mood of the cognate of our imperfect verb may. Ich 
mag, I may. ‘The Germans use it to express the least intense volition or inelina- 


tion. For instance, at table, will you take fish? 


Transl. 


Ich dank, ieh mag es nicht.— 
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call it, originally destined for the recep- 
tion of certain poems which had a near 
connection with the witch scenes in Faust, 
if not with Blocksberg itself. As often 
happens, its destination expanded itself ; 
just as hell had at first but one apart- 
ment, but afterwards had limbo and pur- 
gatory added to it as wings. Every bit 
of paper that falls into my Walpurgis 
sack falls into hell; and out of hell, as 
you know, is no deliverance. Nay, 
if I were to take it into my head (and I 
am not ill inclined for it today) to seize 
myself by the forelock, and throw myself 
into the Walpurgis sack,—by my faith, 
what's in is in, and can never get out ; 
even were it my own self. So rigorous, 
I would have you know, am I about my 
Walpurgis sack, and the infernal consti- 
tution I have granted to it. In it burns 
an unquenchable purifying fire, which, 
when it seizes its prey, spares neither 
friend nor foe. I, at least, would not 
advise any body to go very near it. Iam 
afraid of it myself.’”—F ak, Chapter 5. 

An amusing passage is given, in 
which Goethe discusses the preten- 
sions of the Schlegels, and Tiek, and 
Novalis. What is most remarkable in 
it, is its great resemblance to a passage 
of Byron which is quoted by Mrs. 
Austin. We wish we had room for 
it—a line or two is all we van afford. 

«« The German republic of letters is 
now as busy a scene as the Roman em- 
pire in its decline, when every body 
wanted to govern, and nobody knew at 
last who was really emperor. Almost 
all our great men live in exile; and 
every impudent suttler may become em- 
peror whenever he can gain the good will 
of the soldiery, or acquire any other sort 
of influence. 

««* A few emperors more or less is a 
matter not to be thought of in such times, 
There were once thirty emperors ruling 
together in the Roman empire. Why 
should we have fewer chiefs in our 
learned state? Wieland and Schiller are 
already formally dethroned. How long 
my old imperial mantle will continue to 
hang on my shoulders, it is not easy to 
predict; Ido not know myself. I am 
determined, however, if it should come to 
that, to show the world that my heart is 
not set upon crown and sceptre, and that 
I can bear my dethronement with 
patience: for truly no man can escape 
his fate. 

«« But what were we talking of just 
now? Oh, of emperors! Gocd. No- 





valis, however, was none ; though in time 
he might have become one, as well as 
other people. Pity that he died so young, 
and moreover that he conformed to the 
taste of his age, and turned Catholic. 
Already, as the newspapers assure us, 
young damsels and students make pil- 
grimage in troops to his grave, and strew 
flowers over it with lavish hands. That 
is what I call a promising beginning, and 
one which leaves good hope of future 
results. 

« « As I read but few newspapers, I al- 
ways beg such of my friends as are at 
hand to give me notice whenever any 
important event of this kind—a canoni- 
zation, or the like—takes place. I, for 
my part, am content that people should 
say all imaginable harm of me during my 
life-time , after my death, they will be the 
more likely to leave me in peace, as all 
the matter of defamation will have been 
exhausted before-hand, so that little or 
nothing will remain to be said. 

««« Tieck was emperor, too, for a time, 
but it did not last long; he was soon de- 
posed, They said there was something 
too Tituslike in his temper ; he was too 
mild and good natured. In the present 
state of things, the empire requires a 
rigorous sway, and what may be called a 
sort of barbaric grandeur. 

««¢ Next came the reign of the Schle- 
gels. Things now went on better. 
August William Schlegel, the first, and 
Friedrich, the second, of the name, both 
ruled with becoming severity. Nota day 
passed in which some one was not sent 
into exile, or in which a few executions 
did not take place. Perfectly right! 
Such rulers have from time immemorial 
been immense favorites with the people. 

«<« A little while ago, a young beginner 
somewhere represented Friedrich Schle- 
gel as a German Hercules, who went 
about with his club, and smote whatever 
stood in his way, to the death. For this 
meritorious deed, the aforesaid valorous 
emperor raised the young gentleman to 
the rank of a noble, and, without further 
preliminary, declared him one of the 
heroes of German literature. His diploma 
is made out; you may rest assured of it ; 
Ihave seen it with my own eyes, Grants, 
domains, whole articles in reviews and 
magazines, written by intimate friends, 
are given without stint. Enemies are to 
be secretly kept out of the way; their 
writings are to be discreetly laid aside, 
and not produced at all. 

“*« As we havea very patient public in 
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Germany, a public that never ventures to 
read a book till it has been reviewed, this 
affair is not badly contrived. 

«¢ The best thing in the whole business 
is the uncertainty; e.g. a man goes to 
bed at night well and as happy as an em- 
peror; in the morning he wakes, and 
finds, to his great astonishment that the 
crown is gone from his head. I must 
confess this is a sad mischance. How- 
ever, the head in as far as the emperor 
had any, sits still safely in its place; and 
that I regard as so much sheer gain. 
What an ugly thing it is, in comparison, 
to read of the old emperors who were 
throttled by dozens, and thrown into the 
Tiber! For my own part, though I 
may be dispossessed of throne and scep- 
tre, I really look to die quietly in my bed, 
here, on the shores of the Ilm. 

«¢To return to the concerns of our 
empire, and especially of emperors. 
Another young poet in Jena has died too 
soon.* Emperor, to be sure, he could 
not become; but the post of prime 
minister, lord high chamberlain, or some- 
thing of the kind, he might have attained 
to. The literary friends of this young 
man, indeed, assured us, in the public 
prints, that his sonnets would long sur- 
vive him; I have not enquired into the 
matter since, and therefore cannot tell 
whether this prediction has been fulfilled, 
or how the whole affair stands. 

«¢ When I was young, I remember 
indeed to have heard sensible men say, 
that a single masterly poet or painter 
was often the growth of a century; but 
those times are long past. Our young 
men know how to manage matters bet- 
ter; and leap from one thing to another, 
according to the fashion of the time, so 
that it does one’s heart good to see them. 

«¢ Their labour is not to be before 
their age, to embody the whole age in 
themselves; and when that does not 
succeed to their heart’s content, they are 
immeasurably dissatisfied, and abuse the 
vulgarity of the public, which, in its sweet 
innocence, is delighted with everything. 

«*T hada visit lately from a young 
man who was just from Heidelberg; 1 
think he could not be much above nine- 
teen. He assured me, in perfect earnest, 
that his opinions were all made up; and 
that, as he knew what he was about, he 
was determined henceforward to read as 
little as possible, and to endeavour to 
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develope his views of human life, un- 
aided by his own observations on society, 
without suffering himself to be diverted 
or hindred by the talk, the books, or the 
pamphlets of others. That's a glorious 
beginning! When a man starts from 
zero, his progress must needs be strik- 
ing !” 

“Thus playfully was Goethe wont to 
reprove the follies of the age. We shall 
hereafter see more of such humorous 
traits and pranks of his, but of a more 
practical kind.”—-Fa.k, Chapter 5. 


A striking account is given of the 
battle of Jena, and is one of the most 
interesting things in Falk’s book. We 
cannot now linger on it, or advert to it, 
further than as illustrates to Goethe’s 
character. We fear that our readers 
will think we havespoken too slightingly 
of Falk, at the outset of this article — 
The scene which we transcribe is well 
told : 

“On this occasion, Goethe displayed 
so noble and beautiful a personal attach- 
ment to the Grand Duke, that I should 
have it on my conscience if I failed to 
give to the German public this leaf of 
the biography of its greatest poet. 

It frequently happened, when I visited 
Goethe, that the eventful circumstances 
of the time were discussed by us, On 
the occasion I allude to, I was visiting 
Goethe in his garden, after my return from 
Erfurt, and the conversation fell on the 
burdens and oppressions of the French 
government. I read to him the facts I 
had learned at Erfurt, point by point, 
exactly in the same state as they were 
afterwards laid before the duke. 

“It was alleged, among other things, 
that the Duke of Weimar had lent four 
thousand thalers to General Biliicher, 
whose hostility to the French was noto- 
rious, and who, after his defeat at Liibeck, 
had retired with his officers to Hamburg, 
where they were in the greatest difficulties. 
It was likewise universally known that a 
Prussian officer, Captain von Ende (now 
governor of Kiln) had been raised to 
the post of Grand Marshal to the Grand 
Duchess. Now it was not to be denied, 
that the placing of so many Prussian 
officers, who were notoriously disaffected, 
in the civil as well as the military service, 
was very unsatisfactory to France.— 
The emperor, it was said, would hardly 


* Schultze, author of « Cecilia,” «“The Enchanted Rose,” &c. 
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acquiesce in, or eudure, the formation of 
a tacit conspiracy against him in the very 
centre of the Rhenish confederation.— 
Even for the post of tutor to his son, 
Prince Bernard, the duke had selected a 
ci-dlevant Prussian officer, Herr von Riihl 
(afterwards general in the Prussian ser- 
vice). Herr von Miiffling, too, also an 
officer, and son of the Prussian general 
of the same name (now on the Prussian 
general staff) had been appointed president 
of one of the courts of justice in Wei- 
mar, with a large salary. It was notorious 
that the duke was on terms of strict 
personal intimacy with him; such con- 
nections could, of course, answer no 
other end than to nourish that concealed 
rancour against France, which was inve- 
terate enough without it. It appeared 
that every means were  industriously 
sought to irritate and call forth anew the 
anger of the emperor, who had already 
had enough to forget on the part of 
Weimar. The conduct of the duke was, 
at all events, imprudent in the highest 
degree, even supposing him to be guilt- 
less of evil designs, As an instance of 
this, he, accompanied by Her von Mut- 
fling, had visited the duke of Brunswick, 
the deadly foe of Frauce, on his march to 
Brunswick, after the battle of Lubeck. 

“ Goethe heard me in silence up to this 
point. His eyes now flashed with fire, 
and he exclaimed, ‘Enough! What 
would they have then, these Frenchmen ? 
Are they human? Why do they exact 
the utterly inhuman? What has the 
duke done, that is not worthy of all 
praise and honour? Since when, is it a 
crime for a man to remain true to his old 
friends and comrades in misfortune? Is 
then the memory of a high-minded man 
so utterly nothing in their eyes? Why 
do they require from the duke to oblite- 
rate all the noblest recollections of his 
life—the seven years’ war—the memory 
of Frederick the Great, his uncle—all 
that is great, and glorious, and venerable 
in the former condition of Germany, in 
which he took an active part, and for 
which he, at last, set crown and sceptre 
on the die? Do they expect that he is 
to wipe out all this, as witha wet sponge, 
from the tablets of his memory, like an 
ill-reckoned sum, because it pleases his 
new master ? 

««¢ Does your empire of yesterday, then, 
already stand soimmoveably stedfast that 
you are exempt from all, even the slightest 
fear of participating in the changes of 
human things? Formed by nature to be 
a calm and impartial spectator of events, 
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even I am exasperated when I see men 
required to perform the impossible. That 
the duke assists wounded Prussian officers, 
robbed of their pay, that he lent the lion- 
hearted Blicher four thousand thalers 
after the battle of Lubeck,—that is what 
you call a conspiracy !—that seems to 
you a fit subject for reproach and accu- 
sation ! 

«« Let us suppose the case, that to-day 
or to-morrow misfortune befel your grand 
army ;—what would a general or field- 
marshal be worth in the emperor's eyes, 
who would act precisely as our duke has 
acted under these circumstances! I tell 
you the duke shall act as he acts! He 
must act so! He would do great injus- 
tice if ever he acted otherwise! Yes,— 
and even were he thus to lose country 
and subjects, crown and sceptre, like his 
ancestor the unfortunate Johu, yet must 
he not deviate one hand’s breadth from 
this noble manner of thinking, and from 
that which the duty of a man and a 
prince prescribes in such an emergency. 

««¢ Misfortune! whatis misfortune? This 
is a misfortune ;—that a prince should be 
compelled to endure such things from fo- 
reigners. And if itcame to the same pass 
with him as formerly with his ancestor 
Duke John; if his ruin were certain and 
irretrievable, let not that dismay us: we 
will take our staff in our hands and 
accompany our master in his adversity, 
as old Lucas Kranach did; we will 
never forsake him. The women and 
children, when they meet us in the vil- 
lages, will cast down their eyes, and 
weep, and say one to another, “ That is 
old Goethe and the former duke of Wei- 
mar, whom the French emperor drove 
from his throne because he was so true 
to his friends in misfortune; because he 
visited his uncle, the duke of Brunswick, 
on his death-bed ; because he would not 
let his old comrades and brothers-in-arms 
starve !”’ 

* At this, the tears rolled in streams 
down his cheeks. After a pause, having 
recovered himself a little, he continued, 
«I will sing for bread! I will turn 
strolling ballad-singer, and put our mis- 
fortunes into verse! I will wander into 
every village, and into every school, 
wherever the name of Goethe is known ; 
I will sing the dishonor of Germany, and 
the children shall learn the song of our 
shame till they are men; and thus shall 
they sing my master upon his throne 
again and your's off his! 

«© Yes, mock at all laws—through them 
at last shall you be brought to shame ! 
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Come on, Frenchman! Here, or no- 
where, is the place to grapple with you! 
If you seek to root out this feeling from 
German hearts, or to tread it under foot, 
{which comes to the same thing) you will 
soon be under the feet of this very 
people, 

«“¢ You see, I tremble hand and foot! 
It is long since I was so moved.’”--F atk, 


Chapter 6. 


We omit any mention of the con- 
versations on Kleist and Lessing ; of 
the former we do not know enouzh to 
feel any interest in the discussion, and 
to speak of the latter, in such space as 
now remains to us, is impossible. We 
pass on to further extracis. 


« The reign of the young duke of Weimar 
was a glorious time four Weimar, and for 
the whole of Germany. Men of genius 
thronged from east and west to this mo- 
dern seat of the muses; thinking that 
they too, like Goethe, Herder, and 
Wieland, should find an asylum. Ber- 
tuch, the father, who was treasurer 
to the duke, used in after times to speak 
with great glee of a singular head in the 
accounts which he had to submit in those 
days. It consisted almost entirely of 
breeches, waistcoats, slioes, and stockings 
for German literati, who came wandering 
within Weimar’s gates slenderly provided 
with those articles. The duke’s youthful 
gaiety and Goethe’s drollery contrived to 
create many a diverting scene out of 
these materials. 

“ About this period it was that Lenz, 
an early and original friend of Goethe's, 
came to Weimar. It happened that the 
duke and Goethe were absent. He 
alighted at the ¢ Erbprioz’ inn, where 
he soon learned that there was to be a 
bal paré the same evening at court. 

« Bal paré and bal masqué were to poor 
Lenz’s ears one and the same thing ; for 
his whole soul was German, and he hated 
the French language as the deadly and 
besetting sin of the higher classes in 
Germany. I willbe at this, whatever it 
is, thought he, I shall want nothing but 
a black domino and a mask. He accor- 
dingly sent the waiter for these articles. 


* « Welsch most commonly signities Italian ; 
The words Gael, 


and all the cognate languages. 
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The man stared at him with some asto- 
nishment, but obeyed the strange gentle- 
man’s order. At the appointed hour, 
Lenz actually went to court in this dress, 
The amazement of the company may be 
conceived, when suddenly a black domino 
and mask made its appearance amid the 
gay and brilliant dresses of the dancers, 
Lenz, however, did not, in the least 
degree, perceive what an extraordinary 
part he was playing, Ona the contrary, 
i walked about with the utmost confi- 
dence and composure among the specta- 
tors, and asked one of the most distin- 
guished young lailies in the room to dance. 
The lady, however, as might be expected, 
begged first to know the “ name and 
character,” as porters call it, of the per- 


son who addressed her; and on his 
replying, “I am Lenz,” she, hearing a 


name so little indicative of equality of 
rank, refused with equal brevity; or, in 
technical language, “ she regretted,” &c. 
&e. 

“ Fortunately, just as the embarras had 
reached its height, Govthe appeured. He 
immediately recognized, spite of the 
domino, his long-expec ted, old, and eccen- 
tric friend. He sent for Lenz to the 
gallery adjoining the ball-room, and after 
the first joyful welcome, he exclaimed, 
‘ But tell me, what the devil put it in 
your head to make your appearance at 
court wholly uninvited, and in such a garb 
too ?” 

“¢Invited or uninvited,’ said Lenz, 
who had not quite got over the mortifica- 
tion of his rejection, ‘ what does that 
signify ? it isa bal masqué—there, I think, 
every body is free to enter.’ 

«« What do you mean, bal masqué? 
replied Goethe; ‘it is a ba/ paré, you 
child, who can't distinguish one thing 
from another !’ 

“* Well, bal paré, or bal masqué, as 
you please,’ growled Lenz, ‘ what do I 
care for your pack of hair-breadth dis- 
tinctions, and all your cursed French 
chatter? For my part, Iam in as greata 
fever every time I hear a word of Welsch 
as a Turkey cock* (welscher Hahn) at 
the sight of scarlet. If your ears are 
washed with purer holy water than mine, 


but, in strictness, it includes French 
Gaul, Gallic, Wales, Wallis, &c. 


are all of the same family, varying in form, according as they were applied by their 


ee or by their Teutonic conquerors, to different tribes of Kelts. 


The germanic 


English, of course, denoted by it the Gauls or Welsh, with whom they were more 


immediately in contact,—the Britons; 
Spaniards, &e.— Transl.” 


the Germans of the mainland, French, 


Italians, 
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thank God for it; but once for all, I beg 
you not to plague me with any of your 
court jargon, unless you wish me to strap 
up my bundle again and be off. If, indeed, 
they had but any thing of a language 
that they could speak out like men,— 
short, clear, and intelligible like ours; 
but they snuffle through their noses like a 
bagpipe, and no honest German can be a 
bit the wiser for all the quantity of stuff 
they send forth.’ 

« Goethe and Wielund (whom Lenz 
looked upon as half a Frenchman, on 
account of his great partiality to French 
literature) endeavoured by every means 
in their power to pacify their exasperated 
friend. They quitted the court shortly 
after, but not without carrying away 
matter for a joyous and intellectual even- 
ing’s entertainment.”—F ak, Chapter 7. 


The amusements at the Court of 
Weimar are exceedingly well described. 
Late in the evening, Bertuch, in his 
office of chamberlain, or maitre de 
plaisir, would receive orders to have 
the sumpter-waggon ready, for that the 
court would start early in the morning 
for the forest. Fulk tells, with de light, 
of the bustle of pre paration ; pots and 
pans in requisition. In the ducal 
kitchens there was such a stewing, and 
boiling, and roasting ; such a slaughter 
of capons, pigeons, and fowls of all 
“ Wherever your eye glanced,” 
says the Legationsrath, “ you saw bustle 
and activity.” Late as it was, the 
ponds of the Ilm must yield their fish, 
the forest its partridges, and the ce Mars 
their choicest and most generous wines. 

Dramatic amusements were frequently 
a part of the day’s diversion. ‘Trees, 
groves, meadows, and brooks, formed 
the stage—‘a sylvan The 
traces and boundaries of these forest- 
theatres are still pointed out at Etter- 
burgh. Onthe I}m, at the point where 
the river makes a beautiful bend round 
the shore, a regular theatre was con- 
structed, For one of the pl iys acted 
there, the Gipsy Boy was written. 

We transcribe the song, and a ve ry 
imperfect imitation of it, which we 
long ago attempted as a lullaby fora 
restless child. 


Im Nebelgeriesel, im tiefen Schnee, 
Im wilden Wald, in der Winternacht, 
Ich hirte der Wolfe Hungergeheul, 
Ich hérte der Eulen Geschrei: 
Wille wau wau wau ! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu! 


sorts, 


” 
scene, 
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Ich schoss ¢inmal eine Katz’am Zaun, 

Der Anne, der Hex’, ihre schwarze liebe 
Katz’ ; 

Da kamen des Nachts sieben Wehrwilf’ 
zu mir, 

Waren sieben sieben Weiber vom Dorf. 


Wille wau wau wau ! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu! 


Ich kannte sie all’, ich kannte sie wohl 
Die Anne, die Ursel, die Kiith’, 

Die Liese, die Barbe, die Ev’, die Beth; 
Sie heulten im Kreiske mich an. 


Wille wau wau wau ! 
Wille wo wo wo! 


Wito hu! 4 


Da nannt’ ich sie alle bei Namen laut: 
Was willst du, Anne? was willst du 
Beth ? 
Da riittelten sie sich, da schiittelten sie 
sich 
Und liefen und heulten daron. 
Wille wau wau wau! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu! 


In foggy drizzle, in deep snow white, 

In the wild wood wide, in the winter 
night, 

I heard the hooting of the owls, 

And I heard the wolves and their hungry 
howls, 


Wille wau wau wau! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu! 


And once I shot a cat in the ditch 

Anne’s big black cat, the wicked witch, 

On the night of that day, Seven war-wolves 
grey Came eyeing their prey, 

All eyeing me, all hunger-driven, 

Eyeing their prey, Seven war-wolves 
grey, 

Seven hags of the village were the Seven, 


Wille wau wau wau ! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu! | 


I knew them all and each, I guess, | 
There was Anne, and Ursula, and Bess, | 
Lizzy and Barbara, Sue, and Kate, 
And they circled me round and howled 

with hate. 


Wille wau wau wau! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu! 
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And I named their names, for my heart 
was stout ; 

What ails thee, Anne? 
about ? 

And they shook in fright, and they fled 
in fear, 

And skudded away with howlings drear. 


what is Bess 


Wille wau wau wau ! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu! 


The anecdotes given by Falk are 


fragmentary and unconnected; we 
transcribe one of Klinger :— 
“Klinger as is well known, was 


Goethe’s countryman. A friend of mine, 
with whom I was once talking about him, 
his writings, his residence in Weimar, and 
his departure for Petersburg, where he 
was made General, told me that one 
morning Klinger went to Goethe, took a 
large packet ‘of manuscript out of his 
pocket, and began to read aloud. Goethe 
bore it for a time, but at length he 
sprang from his seat exclaiming, ‘ What 
cursed stuff is this you have been writing 
again? The devil may bear it if he can!’ 
and ran away. This, however, did not 
in the least degree disconcert Klinger, 
nor disturb his equanimity ; he rose 
quietly, put his manuscript in his pocket, 
and merely said, ‘curious! this is the 
second man with whom this has happened 
to me today! Wieland declared that if 
it had been his case he should have found 
it difficult to preserve such composure. 
Goethe replied «so should I, But the 
very thing proves Klinger to have been 
born to be a General is that he has such 
confounded coolness and assurance. I 
have often predicted it in former times.’ 

eae eee ee 
Goethe had written his Werther,’ said 
the venerable Gleim to me one day, 
«I came to Weimar, and wished to know 
him. I had brought with me the last 
Gittingen Musen-Almanack as a literary 
novelty, and read here and there a piece 
to the company in which I was passing 
the evening. While I was reading, a 
young man, booted and spurred, in a short 
green shooting jacket thrown open, had 
come in and mingled with my audience. 
Ihad scarcely remarked his entrance. He 
sat down opposite to me, and listened 
very attentively. I scarcely knew what 
there was about him that struck me par- 
ticularly, except a pair of brilliant black 
Italian eyes. But it was decreed that I 
should know more of him. 

« During a short pause, in which some 
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gentlemen and ladies were discussing the 
merits of the pieces I had read, lauding 
some and censuring others, the gallaut 
young sportsman (for such I took him 
to be) arose from his chair, and bowing 
with a most courteous and ingratiating 
air to me, offered to relieve me from 
time to time in reading aloud, lest I 
should be tired. I could do no less than 
accept so polite an offer, and immediately 
handed him the book, But oh! Apollo 
and all ye Muses,—not forgetting the 
Graces,—what was I then to hear! At 
first, indeed, things went on smoothly 
enough. 

* Die Zephyr’n lauschten 

Die Bache rauschten 

Die Sonne 

Verbreitet ihre Licht mit Wonne.’ 


The somewhat more solid substantial fare 
of Voss, Leopold, Stolberg, and Biirger, 
too, were delivered in such a manner that 
no one had any reason to complain. 

««¢ All at once, however, it was as if 
some wild au! wanton devil had taken 
possession of the young reader, and I 
thought I saw the Wild Huntsman bodily 
before me. He read poems that had no 
existence in the Almanack ; he broke out 
into all possible modes and dialects. 
Hexameters, iambics, doggrel verses, one 
after another, or blended 1 in strange con- 
fusion, came tumbling out in torrents, 

«¢ What wild and humorous fantasies 
did he not combine that evening! Amidst 
them, came such noble magnificent 
thoughts, thrown in, detached and flitting, 
that the authors to whom he ascribed 
them must have thanked God on their 
knees if they had fallen upon their desks, 

**¢ As soon as the joke was discovered, 
a universal merriment spread through the 
room. He put every body present out 
of countenance in one way or another. 
Even my Mecenasship, which I had 
always regarde d it as a sort of duty to 
exercise towards young authors, poets, 
and artists, had its turn. Though he 
praised it highly on the one side, he did 
not forget to insinuate, on the other, that 
I claimed a sort of property in the indivi- 
duals to whom I had afforded support 
and countenance. In a little fable com- 
posed extempore in doggrel verses, he 
likened me, wittily enough, to a worthy 
and most enduring turkey- hen, that sits 
on a great heap of eggs of her own and 
other people’s, and hatches with 
infinite patience; but to whom it some- 
times happens to have a chalk egg put 
under her instead of a rei 3 a trick 
at which she takes no offence, 


them 


} 
1 one 
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«¢ That is either Goethe or the devil,’ 
cried I to Wieland, who sat opposite to 
me at the table. ‘Both,’ replied he; 
‘he has the devil in him again today ; 
and then he is like a wanton colt that 
flings out before and behind, and you do 
well not to go too near him.’ 

* Gleim used to dwell with uncommon 
glee on this escapade of Goethe's, as did 
Wieland, from whose mouth I heard and 
collected the chief features of the story, 
as I have just related it."—Fa.k, Chap- 
ter 8. 


We have in a former paper in this 
journal, ziven extracts from Von Miiller’s 
Oration on the death of Goethe ; the 
most interesting part of which is his 
account of the relations between him 
aud Schiller. The great variety of 
Goetie’s studies is more dwelt on by 
Von Miiller than Falk; and = the 
anxiety with which he avoided the 
troubled element of politics as unsate 
ground for art. His own journals, 
however, exhibit this part of his cha- 
racter more fully than any commenta- 
ries ; the following is a note written in 
1795 :—* Reichard (the composer) had 
thrown himself with violence and 
fierceness into the revolution. I, how- 
ever, beholding as with my eyes the 
dreadful uncontrollable consequences of 
events thus forcibly let loose, and 
espying through the distance, a secret 
similar impulse in my fatherland, beled, 
ouce for all, fast on existing institutions ; 
at the amendment, vivification, and di- 
rection, of which towards the rational 
aud the intelligible. IT have consvi- 
ously and unconsciously worked all my 
life ; and neither could nor would dis- 
guise this way of thinking.” In his 
review of Voss’s Life and Writings 
the same feeling is very strongly ex- 
pressed. Von Miiller’s account of the 
coldness with which Goethe at first 
heard of anything unfamiliar to him, 
will wo far to account for the unfavor- 
able way in which he sometimes im- 
pressed strangers. 


“It was indeed generally his way, 
whenever any thing new and remarkable 
presented itself to his notice, to receive 
it with extreme, though silent, attention : 
for a time he appeared cold and indifferent, 
but as soon as he had a clear perception 
of its nature and bearings, he would 
either eagerly seize upon it, pursue it and 
juterweave it in the web of his thoughts 
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and actions, or repugn it with energy, or 
at the least, obstinately ignore it. 

“IT may venture to affirm, that his 
interest in all that was praiseworthy and 
useful in inventions, manufactures, tech. 
nical art, or physical science, instead of 
declining, increased with bis increasing 
years, 

* Bold undertakings, like the tunnel 
under the Thames, or the Lake Erie 
canal, had an irresistible charm for him, 
and he could not rest till, by means of 
accurate drawings, plans, and descriptions, 
he had obtained the most distinct concep- 
tion possible of the object, its difficulties, 
and the means and appliances by which 
those difficulties were to be subdued. 

«The search for rock salt which our 
Glenk, with the divination and persis- 
tency of genius, set on ivet in various 
directions around us, invited lis attention 
anew to the recesses of the earth and the 
most difficult geological problems; and 
the enterprize, spirit, and perseverance of 
the man, excited such lively sympathy in 
his mind, that he greeted the first piece 
of rock salt from the salt-works of Stot- 
terheim, in Weimar, with that admirable 
poem which, while it celebrates the con- 
quest of science and art over the hostile 
Kobolds and Gnomes, is itself the triumph 
of the poet over the most unpromising 
and intractable materials. 

«“ He took great and manifold interest 
in the missionary reports from Halle,— 
as he did, indeed, in all endeavours to 
diffuse higher feelings of morality by reli- 
gious means; and, if his nearest friends 
Were sometimes surprised at finding him 
engaged in the study of the theological 
writings of Daub, Kreutzer, Paulus, 
Marheineke, Rohr, or even poring over 
the folios of the fathers of the Church, 
his admirers will perhaps be stili more so, 
when they learn, that, at the time of the 
jubilee of the reformation, he was most 
intently busied on an historical cantata 
ov Luther and the Reformation, a com- 
plete sketch of which, in all its parts, was 
found among his papers. 

* I still remember the naif wonder of 
a worthy French clergyman from Paris, 
who thought he was visiting a great poet 
merely, when Goethe, in the course of 
conversation, unexpectedly unrolled’ be- 
fore him the whole ecclesiastical history 
of France during the last three centuries, 
drawn in grand and masterly outlines, 
and illumined with the lightning-flashes 
of his remarks. 

« With the same interest with which 
he listened to the description of the battle 
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of Trafalgar in all its minutest details, 
which a British naval officer gave him at 
his request, did he attend to the several 
sketches or plans (which must by no 
meaus be omitted to be laid before him) 
of every new project for improvements at 
home—whether it were a road, a church, 
a school, or only a gateway.”— Von 


Miller. 


We have left ourselves but little 
room for extracts from Monsieur 
Soret. Our selections are made 
chiefly with the view of exhibiting the 
true answer to be given to such attacks 
as those of Heine and Menzel; which 
we think have proceeded from imper- 
fect acquaintance with the character of 
this great man. 


*« Goethe has been accused of excessive 
susceptibility to criticism, It is important 
to correct this false impression, There 
never was a man of genius who displayed 
more modesty, more docility to counsel, 
than the great man whose loss we deplore 
He attached, it is true, considerable value 
to the homage addressed to him, to the 
multiplied proofs of admiration which he 
received from all quarters; but he scarcely 
ever spoke of them, even to his most inti- 
mate friends; or if he did, it was in a tone 
so natural, so unaffected, that it was evi- 
dently the expression of contentment, and 
not of pride. 

«“ He detested, with an energy which 
might seem like violence, criticisms dic- 
tated by malice, envy, or absurdity. It 
was not because they were directed 
against himself, but because they were in- 
trinsically bad ; for his indignation was just 
as great when they fell upon another victim. 
Besides, he never complained of them 
openly; he punished his detractors by 
silence—a moderation which offended 
self-love does not always observe. As to 
criticism inspired by friendship, or laid 
before him in a becoming manner, the 
persons who had intimate access to him 
have had abundant proofs that he re- 
ceived it with the greatest pleasure, and 
with a surprising docility, even when it 
ventured to touch his highest literary 
claims ;—he was irritable only on scien- 
tific points.” — Soret. 


Of Goethe's critics the best is Varn- 
hagen Von Euse ; and we omit or 
deter the publication to some future 
time, of much of that we have written, 
in order to make room for a few sen- 
teuces which we think place in a truer 
light than any thing that we have else- 
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where met, the leading idea of 
Goethe's productions, and render in- 
telligible the strange forms in which he 
would sometimes mask himself. 


« What has been said of Shakespeare— 
that he stood on the confines of two eras 
of the world—is equally applicable to 
Goethe. His life and writings unques- 
tionably belong to a division or section of 
time which may be properly characterized 
as the age of decay and destruction, as 
opposed to creation and ,construction. 
The latter half of the eighteenth, and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
may be regarded as the crisis of a period 
which events had long prepared. What- 
ever may be the general results, it is cer- 
tain that private life was filled with the 
deepest sufferings, shaken by the storm, 
and often utterly wrecked. 

“It was the province of Poetry to 
seize this picture of life, and to preserve 
it embodied in eternal forms, faithful and 
vivid. 

«“ The whole product of Goethe’s im- 
agination is scarcely any thing else than 
the picture of the convulsions of a world 
divided against itself; and if on the one 
hand he softens the harsh features of this 
division by the magic and the grace of his 
genius as an artist ; if by the force of the 
spirit of truth that was in him he de- 
picted all that existed, recognized its 
claims to exist, and thus reconciled and 
harmonized the jarring elements, he was 
compelled by this same spirit of truth to 
drag many a contradiction that had lain 
concealed, out of its dark abode, and to 
place it in a sharp and distinct light. 

«In this position—in this task—of the 
poet, lies the answer to all the absurd 
demands and reproaches which narrow 
minds, impatient of all they cannot un- 
derstand, have made and will make on 
the score of morality. Morality, how- 
ever, in its loftiest form, inheres in all his 
works, even where it seems most wanting 
to their dim eyes. 

“ For the breaking up and dissolution 
of the old forms of society, which, long 
diseased and baneful, had sought to bind 
fresh life to their own death, and the new 
unfolding forms which had as yet no 
sanction—these are the elements which 
Poetry must of necessity deal with at 
such an epoch. Hence the mass of con- 
temporaries may indeed admire the poet, 
but are incapable of fully understanding 
him ; they will blame his views and his 
intentions; but a future age infallibly 
does him justice, and recognizes that, 
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amid all the perils of the heart, and 
aberrations of the mind, the Artist re- 
mained innocent and virtuous; amid 
all the excesses of sensuality, chaste 
and pure; like the spiritual teacher who 
shuns not to trace out every fault and 
backsliding, to call each by its true name 
and quality, nor to plunge down into the 
depths of night to rescue the soul which 
he brings back to the light of day. No 
otherwise does the Poet, in so far as he 
really is one; he can cease to be moral 
only where he ceases to be a poet. 

« Early was Goethe aware of the per- 
plexity and confusion of a world at vari- 
ance with itself, in the midst of which he 
was born and grew to manhood. The 
first works of his genius, Werther, Goetz, 
Faust, Stella, betray the agitation of an 
inward life impatiently struggling with 
the forms imposed by the outer world; 
which can neither conform to them nor 
be circumscribed by them, and yet utterly 
wants the new forms in which it might 
freely expand and be at peace. This 
struggle, a ceaseless, ever-recurring; fun- 
damental theme, shows itself in all the 
succeeding works of Goethe in the most 
varied and the loftiest forms. 

« That in our age man is born not into 
a free natural state, but into an artificial 
world, intersected and divided in all di- 
rections by boundary lines; long appro- 
priated, and cumbered by successive heaps 
of dead matter, deaf or hostile to the 
claims of intellect or of character; that 
the new forms of existence are yet with- 
out any firm footing, entangled in an arti- 
ficial inextricable web, in which the better 
part too often is destroyed or languishes ; 


this insight was peculiar to the author of 


Werther. But here despair stands fixed, 
and finds no other outlet than what self- 
destruction offers. In his later works 
comfort and healing are found. In Faust 
and Wilhelm Meister this tendency comes 
clearly to light. Here, for the Spiritual, 
victory is achieved; the Rebellious is 
brought back to allegiance; the Severed 
is reconciled, There, for the Earthly, 
new forms of existence are suggested, 
calculated to render it tranquil, satisfied 
from within and from without. 

«« The Poet, in whose mid life occurred 
the mighty event of the French Revolu- 
tion, which toils and struggles in, or 
against, the same opposing or hostile 
matter with himself, only with the most 
violent and frightful weapons, stands di- 
rectly opposed to it, inasmuch as the only 
means he would employ for the solution 
of the great probl m laid before the 
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world were culture, insight, benevolence, 
If he took up arms at all, it would be 
against that very revolutionary force, 
which is hateful to him under every form, 
precisely Lecause it advances its cause 
only by destruction, But progress in 
living development of mind; the en- 
nobling and refining of all existing insti- 
tutions; the purifying and harmonizing 
of the world, were the objects of his 
unintermitted and fervent zeal; and the 
forward glance he loved to cast into an 
improved and improving future, severed 
him for ever from those mischievous 
dreamers who stubbornly look back to an 
inapplicable past as the blessing we must 
strive to regain. He would fain keep 
a hold on the Actual, knit the New 
securely to it, and give to them con- 
jointly a just direction. 

“* He values the Permanent, but he 
knows how to trace it even in the midst 
of change; he recognizes motion as the 
true element of humanity, and principle 
of the universe. 

««« All this is clearly expressed in the 
Wanderjahre, and a comprehensive view 
of a new order of things is drawn in firm 
though not rigid characters, with poetical 
freedom. 

«« This book is not to be regarded as 
a mere sport of imagination, The poet 
has transferred all the serious difficulties 
of Reality into his fiction; and it is in 
the grandest sense a didactic work, The 
necessities of daily life take their rank by 
the side of the highest elevation of mind; 
Christianity works in the form of mild 
piety; education spreads out her estab- 
lishments, powerful and all-comprehen- 
sive; the taste for Art, richly bestowed 
on individuals, becomes an universal ad- 
vantage; the mechanical arts and trades, 
led by wise arrangements from their des- 
tructive rivalry, take their station with- 
out fear by the side of the higher arts, 
certain of receiving from them due hon- 
our and appreciation ; natural disposition 
and capacity determine and ennoble every 
occupation. The false and incongruous 
position of women disappears before 
rightly assorted marriages, which bring 
together unequal classes. They are ex- 
alted into free ministers of a religion of 
love and beneficence.” "— Von Ense. 


We do not think of anything like a 
biography of Goethe. Our single 
purpose is a review of the volumes 
before us accompanied with such re- 
marks as they naturally suggest. Of 
Goethe’s works the most remarkable 
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peculiarity is that the incidents of his 
own life appear to have been his chief 
subjects, or rather the only sources of 
his inspiration. The very names of 
the characters in his works of fiction 
are those of his earliest associates, 
The character of Gretchen, Goethe’s 
first love, is painted in almost the 
same colours as the Margaret of his 
drama. The cabalistical studies in 
which he supposes his solitary student 
engaged, were the favorite amusement 
of his own boyhood ; the fierce con- 
tests between the two natures* con- 
tending for the possession of the inner 
man, were contests which shook his 
own frame, and a sentence from St. 
Paul, whose writings were a favorite 
study of his in early life, might have 
formed a more appropriate introduc- 
tion to his wonderful poem than the 
startling prologue in heaven. Werther 
was no more than an exhibition in 
words of a state of being through 
which he had himself passed—which 
he regarded as a disease ; and he tells 
us that he sought relief and a cure for 
this disease, by throwing it to the sur- 
face instead of letting it prey on the 
vital powers within. This renders the 
study of Goethe’s autobiography ne- 
cessary to the full understanding of 
any of his works. The prodigious 
effect upon the public mind occasioned 
by the appearance of Werther, had 
soon its natural reaction ; Goethe and 
the public became within a year or 
two wearied with the everlasting com- 
mentaries, and interpretations, and 
panegyrics and malignant criticisms of 
every body, competent and incompe- 
tent. He himself conceived a disgust 
for the work, and avoided all conver- 
sation about it. We are not surprised 
at this; but there was one dialogue on 
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the subject which we regret has not 
been preserved. At the time of the 
conference of Erfurt, Napoleon had 
an interview with Goethe, and made 
some critical remarks on Werther. 
The author of one of the memoirs in 
Mrs, Austin’s third volume mentions 
that Talleyrand preserved notes of the 
conversation. ‘These have not, so far 
as we are aware, been published. 
Goethe’s notes of the conversation 
have been found, but are only slight 
and hasty memoranda. 

It is worth mentioning that all 
Goethe’s genial productions in litera- 
ture were worked out in periods of 
ager: When his mind suffered 
under trials, his resource was abstruse 
study, aud he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to science. We mention the 
fact, because Coleridge so often alludes, 
with painful distinctness, to his giving 
himself up to metaphysical studies, to 
dull, if possible, the sense of pain, 


« But now afflictions bow me to the earth, 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 

But, oh, each visitation 

Suspends what Nature gave me at my 
birth, 

My shaping spirit of imagination— 

For not to think of what I needs must 
feel, 

But to be still and patient all I can, 

And haply by abstruse research to steal, 

From my own nature, all the natural 
man ; 

This was my svule resource—my only 
plan— 

Till that which suits a part, infects the 
whole, 

And almost is become the habit of my 
soul.” 


We had thought to have given some 
extracts from Goethe’s reviews, of 


* «In my breast 
Alas! two souls have taken their abode 
And each is struggling there for mastery ! 
One to the world and the world’s sensual pleasures 
Clings closely with scarce separable organs; 
And one is struggling to redeem itself, 
And rise from the entanglements of earth— 
Still feels its true home is not here—still longs 
And strives—and would with violence regain 
The fields, its own by birthright—realms of light 
And joy, where—Man in vain would disbelieve 
The instincts of his nature that confirm 
The loved tradition,—dwelt our sires of old.” 


AnsTeEr’s Faustus. 
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Wieland, and Voss, and Herder. In 
a future number we purpose to give 
some account of Marmier’s Etudes de 
Goethe, and we shall then have the 
opportunity of saying a few words on 
parts of his character which for the 
present we leave unexamined. We 
must, however, notwithstanding the 
length to which this article has already 
run, allow Mrs. Austin to state the 
effect upon her own mind of the mate- 
rials with which she has supplied us 
for judging of Goethe. 


« The materials now submitted to the 
English reader, suffice to show that qua- 
lity which struck all whe approached his 
person, and must strike all who study his 
works ; his universality. By this it is not 
meant that he acquired or produced a 
number of things; that distinction he 
would share with many—with Voltaire for 
instance ; yet no man is less entitled to 
the praise of manysidedness than Vol- 
taire ; for whether in prose or verse, his- 
tory or fiction, we are certain of meeting 
the same trains of associations, opinions, 
and prejudices throughout his works. 

« But Goethe had the singular faculty 
of divesting himself of intellectual iden- 
tity—of becoming that which he con- 
templated or described—of feeling the 
sensations, of thinking the thoughts, of 
other beings. To be able to follow him 
in his infinitely excursive travels into 
every region of the Actual and the Pos- 
sible—to consider al] the questions that 
most interest and agitate mankind with 
perfect indifferency (using the word in 
Locke’s sense)—requires an imagination 
as mobile, a temper as impartial, an un- 
derstanding as large as his. Where are 
they to be found? To most men (parti- 
cularly in a country where the divisions of 
class and sect are so strongly marked as 
in England) it would be just as possible 
to transform themselves bodily into the 
outward form of another. To them every 
writer necessarily appears intent on at- 
tacking or defending, openly or covertly, 
the opinions, actions, or characters of 
some party. But, it cannot be too often 
repeated, Goethe was nota partisan. He 
observed and described. And his power 
of identifying himself with every state or 
mode of human existence was not at all 
confined to those aspects it has already 
exhibited. His imagination could pre- 
sent him with new situations, new influ- 
ences, and new results, with equal truth 
and vivacity. Of this I might suggest 
many exampies. 

« It isa total mistake to confound these 
speculations on possible changes in the 
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forms of society, with arguments in their 
favour, 

“ That he was indifferent to the pro- 
gress of human improvement, and the sum 
of human happiness, as some have at- 
firmed, appears to me incredible. It is 
difficult to conceive what motive could 
have induced a man Jaden with years and 
honours, and secure in affluence, to per- 
severe in labours like his to the last 
hour of life. Indifferent to many of the 
questions that are most fiercely debated, 
he might,—nay rather he must—be, for 
his wide and prophetic glance pierced far 
beyond the strife of the hour. To those 
who required of him to join in it, he 
might well reply, 

“ Mortale est quod quris opus ; mihi fama pe- 

rennis 
Queritur :"— 

and not only perennial fame, but, as its 
inseparable concomitant, perennial use- 
fulness—usefulness which will be recog- 
nized by crateful generations long after 
the waves which today agitate the ocean 
of life shall have subsided and given 
place to others ;—or, if that may ever be, 
to calm. Maxims of the most profound, 
earnest, and enlarged humanity ; benign 
indulgence for frailty : schemes and hopes 
of improvement; exhortations to labour 
for the good of mankind, are thickly 
scattered through his works: are we then 
justified in accusing him of apathy and 
selfishness because he had a dread of 
violent political convulsions; a distrust 
of the efficacy of abrupt changes in the 
mechanism of government. 

« Tt was not, surely, that he was indif- 
ferent to the welfare of mankind, but 
that he thought it a pernicious illusion to 
look for healing to sources whence he 
was persuaded healing could never come. 
His labours for the improvement of the 
human race were unwearied, culm and 
systematic. But if the political neutrality 
he obstinately observed subjected him to 
the vehement denunciations of many of 
his countrymen, it will probably be still 
more revolting to English readers. It is, 
however, unreasonable to expect the same 
earnestness and vehemence in support of 
any cause or system from a man who sees 
it with all its limitations and possible 
attendant evils, as from one who can 
perceive nothing but its advantages) The 
same clear, serene, far-reaching glance 
which enabled him to discern ‘the soul 
of goodness in things evil,’ and thence 
inclined him to tolerance and indulgence, 
revealed to him the evil that lurks amid 
the greatest apparent good, and thus 
moderated his expectations and tempered 
his zeal.” 
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LETTERS FROM AN IRISH PROTESTANT. 


LETTER I. ADDRESSED TO THE PROTESTANT PEOPLE OF SCOTLAND. 


In which the Irish Protestant explains his reason for writing,—and tells, by way of introduction, 
some plain truths. 


GentTLEmEN,—I am about to write to 
you on the state of affairs in Ireland, 
and the policy pursued towards it. 

I do not think that I need any other 
apology for thus addressing you, than 
that | am about to write on matters of 
the gravest moment to the interests of 
the reformed faith, Unless your cha- 
racter be much better than you de- 
serve, you love that faith as well as 
any people in Europe; and many of 
you would be ready to shed your 
heart’s blood in its defence. I ‘pre- 
sume upon your attachment to it to 
hope that you will give me your ear- 
nest attention, while I offer to youa 
few plain suggestions of common sense, 
as to the state of the Protestant reli- 
gion in a country, in which you feel, 
I am assured, the liveliest interest. 

I will begin by frankly telling you, 
that I look upon the policy now pur- 
sued towards Ireland as lentes no 
other end—not to say aim—than the 
utter extirpation of Protestantism out 
of it, and the setting up of Popery, in 
a complete and undisputed ascendancy. 
This tan, in all good faith, to be the 
inmost conviction of my mind; and I 
am satisfied that if you will lend me 
your attention, I will make it plain to 
you, not only that my conviction is 
well-founded, but that actually a very 
considerable progress has been made 
towards the accomplishment of this 
result. 

But it may not be impertinent to 
my purpose, to explain how it is that 
1 come at all to address you. I have 
already stated my belief in your at- 
tachment to the doctrines and the 
principles of Protestantism,—I have 
never, unhappily, been in your coun- 
try, but I have heard from many, both 
of my countrymen and yours, of the 
character of your people, that you are 
sincere and hearty lovers of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation ; and I can- 
not believe that you, who cherish 
those principles at home, can be really 
desirous of depressing them in Ire- 
land ; and yet I grieve to say, that the 
conduct and votes of the great majo- 





rity of your representatives in parlia- 
ment are calenlated to discourage Pro- 
testantism here, and to support the 
most arbitrary and tyrannical preten- 
sions of the Church of Rome. I ean- 
not, of course, believe that these gen- 
tlemen act contrary to the feelings and 
wishes of their constituents, and I 
therefore must suppose, that you tacitly 
acquiesce in tle policy which they 
support. 

I have sometimes pondered on this 
matter in my own thoughts, and I 
could never reconcile it to myself how 
a people who read their Bible, as I 
have heard you do, and who prove, in 
their whole demeanour their love’ for 
its principles, could make common 
cause with those who in this country 
oppose it, and persecute its readers. 
The only solution I could think of 
was, that you did not know the effects 
of the policy which is, at this present, 
pursued towards us by our rulers. And 
I could not help often regretting with- 
in myself, that the most Protestant and 
religious people in Europe should, 
through a want of acquaintance with 
the real state of affairs, be lending a 
powerful assistance to those who are 
every day coming nearer to banishing 
the Protestant religion out of Ireland. 

And when my mind was put upon 
reflections of this kind, it was some- 
times suggested to me, I do not think 
altogether by self-conceit—that I 
could desire no better occupation for 
the little leisure I have from the busi- 
ness by which I live, than to em- 
ploy myself in giving you a_ short 
account of the real state of Ireland, 
—and to explain to you the sad state 
into which Protestantism here is fal- 
ling, and the great arrogance and 
height into which its enemies are 
raised,—so that indeed the whvole 
island is too narrow to hold the inso- 
lence of some of them: and I thought 
that if you could learn the way in 
which Protestantism is cast down and 
depressed, you would no longer give 
our countenance to the policy which 
on reduced it to so low an ebb. But, 
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upon further thought, I feared that the 
task was one not fit to be undertaken 
by a plain man like myself. For, al- 
though, thank God, I have been never 
looked upon as deficient in some na- 
tural ability, and have been enabled, 
by education, somewhat to improve 
whatever little talent may have been 
bestowed upon me,—I make no doubt 
that you will perceive that I can make 
no pretension to elegance of style, or 
to practise in writings of this nature. 

But I will candidly tell you what put me 
just now upon addressing you.—I lately 
had the good fortune to fall in with a 
gentleman from your capital city—a 
man of excellent judgment, and of 
sound principles, and an honest and a 
warm Iiestalthensts at first I could 
not but think him a little cold in his 
manner, as indeed are most of your 
nation I have met. But, on a nearer 
inspection, I found his coldness was all 
on the outside, and a great intimacy 
sprung up between us, which I hope 
will not easily be broken off. 

Our talk naturally turned upon the 
state of affairs in Ireland, and he told 
me that his opinions were greatly 
changed since he came to see with his 
own eyes how things were managed 
here : and when I asked in what res- 
pect lay the change, he replied that 
when he was in Scotland, he always 
believed that the Protestants of Ire- 
land were oppressors of the Catholics; 
whereupon I could not help laughing, 
to think how far his notion had wan- 
dered from the truth; and yet, indeed, 
there was bitterness in my Jaugh,— 
sueh bitterness as | suppose an Israel- 
ite might have felt when making 
bricks without straw, if any one had 
told him that it was believed that his 
people spent their time in cruelly 
entreating the Egyptians. 

Before, however, this gentleman left 
Ireland, he was persuaded of the direct 
contrary of what he had believed be- 
fore he came to it. And here I would 
observe, that if there be any one in 
your parts who is afflicted with the 
disease which some people call by 
a strange conceit “ Liberality,” and 
if I were to act as his physi- 
cian in this dangerous and_pestilent 
malady, I would, after the fashion of 
some doctors, reeommend for him no- 
thing beyond sea sickness and a 
change of air,—and I am sure that a 





voyage to us, and a residence of a few 
weeks in this country will, unless the 
disease proceed from some original 
malformation of the heart, effect a 
speedy and effectual cure. 

But to return. It fell out in con- 
versation with your countryman, that I 
mentioned to him what had some time 
before come into my thoughts about 


giving your people a short account of 


the real state of affairs here in Ireland, 
and he encouraged me very heartily to 
the project; and when I told him 
candidly, that not being practised as 
a writer, or bred to much learning, I 
feared lest I might, by the uncouth- 
ness of my address, rather injure than 
serve the cause I had in hand, he told 
me that you were not a people to be 
taken in by fine words—as he was 
pleased to say we Irish were—but that 
you had a_naturai shrewdness that 
made you look more to the natural 
reason, and fitness of a statement, than 
to the propriety of the wording—and 
that if I could but bring before you 
good matter, you would not be put off 
from it by any fault of the manner in 
which it might be conveyed—which 
observation of his gave me no small 
encouragement to go on; for to tell the 
truth, I think I ge -nerally have sound- 
ness of reasoning in my arguments, 
however little I may be able to set 
them off by point of language, or 
brilliancy of wit—so - I might be 
the less embarrassed i 1 writing to a 
people who were couediamel to look 
to the kernel rather than the shell. 
Besides, I knew that God is often 
pleased to make use of the weakest 
instruments—and, at most, my feeble 
attempt might set some one of more 
ability upon the same track—so I 
determined, with God’s help, to put 
my thoughts upon paper ; and having 
been put by a friend upon the trial, 1 
found that the publishers of our only 
Irish Magazine would kindly give my 
letters to the world—the only difficulty 
I apprehended, that of finding a mode 
of printing that would not impose 
charges too great for my moderate 
means, was thus altogether removed. 

I shall make no further preface, ex- 
cept just to remark, that I cannot hope 
to compress, within one, two, or per- 
haps even three letters, all that I may 
have to say upon this subject. Indeed, 
I would prefer writing many short 
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letters to a few long. I have remarked 
that most people dislike long treatises 
in print, and I shall endeavour only to 
lay before you at one time, as much as 
you may have leisure fully to ex- 
amine. 

Once for all then, my object and 
anxiety in all my letters is, that every 
one of you Protestants of Scotland 
should understand fully and entirely 
the state of affairs in Ireland—and 
when you so understand them, I am 
satisfied to say, not a word by way of 
appeal to your feelings, but simply bid 
you inthe name of God, to exercise the 
political power which the constitution 
may have given you, as your duty to 
your God and your religion demands. 

In this my first letter to you, I hope 
to do little more than make my ac- 
quaintance with you. I will then, by 
way of introduction, state to you some 
plain truths. Without meaning a play 
_— the word, I am sure the telling 
of these is the best introduction to ho- 
nest men—it will certainly be the best 
preface to all that I have to say. 

I need not, of course, tell you, that 
the population of Ireland is divided 
between the professors of Protestant- 
ism and the adherents of Popery. The 
Roman Catholics—(for Ido not wish 
to call them Papists, as I am told they 
take offence at that name, and it is 
none of my wish to give any body 
offence where it can be avoided)—the 
Roman Catholics are by much the 
more numerous. Taking the popula- 
tion of the whole island, I make no 
doubt that there are three of them for 
one Protestant. This may not be the 
exact proportion, but it is nearit. I 
am very sure that there are not four, 
or even three and a half to one. 

But here I must tell you that there 
are many points connected with the 
distribution of the population between 
the two creeds, which it is very impor- 
tant to bear in mind, although I cannot 
now evlarge upon them. You must 
not imagine that the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are distributed in 
equal proportions over every part of the 
island. The northern counties, those 
nearest to you, are inhabited principally 
by Protestants—some of the southern 
and western are almost exclusively 
Popish ; and I must just in passing 
remark, that those districts where Pro- 
testantism prevails are as quiet, and 
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peaceable, and as prosperous as any 
art either of your country or of Eng- 
and, and that those places where there 
are few or no Protestants, are filled 
with every kind of violence and crime. 

Nor are you to suppose that the dis- 
tribution takes place in regular pro- 
portions through all grades and classes 
of society, so that you might calculate 
that as there are three Roman Catho- 
lics for one Protestant, there should be 
three Roman Catholic barristers or 
country gentlemen, or physicians, or 
merchants, for one Protestant of the 
same class. No such thing. In all 
the upper and educated classes of so- 
ciety, there is an immense preponder- 
ance of Protestants. In the very 
lowest grade, and in those immediately 
above it, the others have an over- 
whelming majority. Scarcely any of 
the gentry belong to the church of 
Rome, and in all the businesses and 
occupations in which we generally look 
for the respectability and intelligence 
of the community to be found, there 
are, comparatively speaking, very, very 
few of that persuasion. 

The great mass of the Roman Catho- 
lies are brought up in an intense hatred 
to Protestantism, and in a slavish sub- 
mission to the will of their clergy. I 
make no doubt that political feeling 
contributes largely to the first ; for, un- 
happily, they regard the Protestants as 
the foreign conquerors of the island ; 
and although many of the Roman 
Catholics themselves are of English 
descent, and many, on the other hand, 
of the original Irish are Protestants— 
yet this is altogether lost sight of, and 
the universal feeling among the lower 
orders of Roman Catholics, is that they 
are the native owners, and rightful pro- 
prietors of the soil, and that all Protes- 
tants, whether in the character of land- 
lords or tenants, are intruders upon 
their just and hereditary rights. 

I need not point out to you what a 
deal of evil must be wrought by so 
absurd and mischievous a notion—when 
it has got hold of the minds of a large 
yroportion of an easily excited popu- 
ation. Your own common sense will 
shew you to what a state of things it 
must necessarily give rise—and I re- 
gret to say that in their addresses to the 
people, the clergy lend but too much 
countenance to this notion—and they 
constantly impress upon their minds a 
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hope which, indeed, unless through the 
mercy of God, some change be made in 
the plan pursued, seems very likely to 
be realized—that the island will be- 
come exclusively Roman Catholic 
again. 

The influence of the clergy over the 
people is immense. Indeed you have 
only to remember the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to form yourselves a tolerably ade- 
quate notion of its extent. They look 
up to the priest as one whom they con- 
stuntly see to create his God, and one 
to whom they must reveal every secret 
thought of their heart—but this is not 
all, for he has the power of life or 
death, and at their departure from this 
world, has the power of insuring them 
eternal happiuess, oy, by denying them 
the rites of the church, consigning thein 
to everlasting perdition. A Roman 
Catholic of the lower order in Ireland, 
looks upon his damnation as certain, if 
he should happen to die without par- 
taking of the ceremonies prescribed by 
the rules of his church. And the 
priests exercise an arbitrary power of 
withholding at their discretion, these 
rites ; by which means they have estab- 
lished in Ireland, a tyranny for them- 
selves unexampled in the annals either 
of ecclesiastical or civil despotism. 

In political matters they use this en- 
gine of power with terrible effeet—for 
they say, and certainly not without rea- 
son, that the exercise of the franchise 
is x part of the moral duty of its pos- 
sessor—and, as by the tenets of their 
relizioua—they allow to the laity no 
liberty of determining for themselves— 
but constitute the church or the clergy, 
as the judges of all that relates to mat- 
ters of conscience—they naturally 
enuvugh, upon their principles, claim 
the regulation of the political conduct 
of their flocks—and it is a common 
thing for them to refuse the rites of 
their church to those that vote at an 
election contrary to their directions ; a 
sentence which I have already ex- 
plained, the superstitious people re- 
gard as one of eternal damnation. 

Such is the influence which they de- 
rive fromthe superstitions of the people. 
But this is backed and perpetuated by 
another species of tyranny, which, 
though it be the child and offspring of 
the other—ministers dutifully enoush 
to its support—I need not teil you that 
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the genius of popery has been in all 
ages and countries of a persecuting 
character—and in Ireland it has not 
proved itself unworthy of the Church 
of the inquisition. Ifa member of his 
flock, by any means or other—gives of- 
fence to his priest—if, for instance, he 
is known to possess a Bible, or to dare 
to think upon religious matters for 
himself—the priest denounces him to 
his congregation from the altar, and the 
effect of this instantly is, that all the 
Romana Catholics of his district, refuse 
to hold any communication with him 
as a man visibly under the displeasure 
of God; by which, if he be a man in 
business it is ten to one but he is 
utterly ruined. And this is not all— 
if-he continue obstinate, in most parts 
of Ireland, be is almost certain of hav- 
ing his house burned over his head, or 
being himself stoned to death, or other- 
wise savagely destroyed, 

Such things as [ tell you of happen 
in Ireland very frequently—as fre- 
quently as there are persons of hardi- 
hood enough to provoke the vengeance 
of so terrible a power. And it is by 
these means that Popery has main- 
tained itself in Ireland. The first 
symptoms of heresy whicha man shews, 
he is avoided by all his neighbours, and 
persecuted by every species of annoy- 
ance ; und if he is firm enough not to 
yield to this, the matter is very soon 
ended by his being knocked on the 
head—which, indeed, is a very light 
matter among us—for I believe that 
there never were a people among whom 
there was such utter recklessness of 
human life as among the peasantry of 
the Popish districts of Ireland. 

These are the means by which the 
power of the priests is kept up—and 
by which they enjoy a dominion over 
the people as absolute as the human 
mind can well conceive. In Popish 
districts, no man can set himself to re- 
si-t their tyranny, except at the peril of 
his life—and they wield at their plea- 
sure, the consciences, and direct the 
conduct of the great mass of the Ro- 
man Catholic population of Ireland. 

It is of course to be expected that 
the priesthood will use all their power 
to establish a Roman Catholic ascen- 
daney in Ircland ; and to this point all 
their exertions are directed. And you 
may be pertectly assured of this, that 
tinder whatever disguise they may eloak 
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their pretext, and by whatever fine 
words they may attempt to impose upon 
you, the real and the only end at which 
they are aiming, is to restore their 
church to that supremacy from which 
the glorious exertions of your fathers 
and our fathers dashed it down. 

I promised that my letter should be 
a short oue, and perhaps it is time for 
me to bring it to a close. I pray you, 
however, as you love your religion, to 
weigh the little that I have said, and 
perhaps in that little there may be 
much that is new to you—but which 
may yet deserve your serious consi- 
deration. I have but entered on the 
subject of the enormous power of the 
popish priesthood; and I have not 
touched at all upon the question of 
the enormous revenues which the 
draw from the people. But in all 
your calculations and reasonings about 
the state of this unhappy country, bear 
in mind both the extent of that power 
and the means by which it is main- 
tained; and above all things, regard 
the man who talks of the mass of the 
Roman Catholics of lreland as free 
ugents, either as an arrant impostor, or 
as utterly ignorant of the real state of 
things ; for most of them are so bound 
by superstition that they regard it as 
incurring certain damnation to question 
any thing that their priest directs them, 
and those who have understanding 
sufficient to rise above this terror, are 
kept in check by one more unquestion- 
able and substantial ; for as soon as an 
unhappy Roman Catholic becomes the 
object of the terrible denunciation from 
the altar, he is cut off from all the bene- 
fits of society, and is an object of aversion 
to those with whom he has been brought 
up; and if he holds out against this tre- 
meudous pressure he may think him- 
self happy indeed if even a few months 
pass over his head without his falling 
in with some one who will think he 
does God service in putting him quietly 
out of the way. 


The members of parliament who are 
returned on the popish interest in Ire- 
land, are returned by the influence of 
the priests; and it needs no great sa- 
gacity to infer that they are sent there 
to serve the designs of those who send 
them. Now it is an admitted fact, that 
the ministry yield to the wishes of 
those members in the mode of govern- 
ing Ireland; and the result is just 
such as we might expect, that Ireland 
is now governed in the very way most 
adapted forthe establishment of a popish 
ascendancy. 

This, with the blessing of God, I will 
show you clearly in my subsequent 
letters; and if I succeed in making 
plain to you, that the course of the 
present policy of our rulers tends di- 
rectly to the establishmeut of a popisn 
ascendancy ; and if you do not rouse 
yourselves throughout the length and 
breadth of your country to insist upon 
that policy being changed, then all I 
can say is, that you are as degenerate 
a race of poltroons as ever cast disgrace 
upon the memory of illustrious ances- 
tors—you are no more like the coun- 
trymen of Knox than the Pope is like 
St. Peter; and if you look on with 
indifference while popery is reared 
into a hideous supremacy over your 
brethren in Ireland, I could almost 
find in my heart to wish for you that 
it might be your own turn next to 
know the galling bitterness of its chain. 

But I believe in my soul that you 
will acquit yourselves like Protestants 
and like Scotchmen; and that when 
the whole case between us—the Pro- 
testants of Ireland and our oppressors 
—is laid before you, neither pope, or 
priest, or devil will be able to turn you 
from siding with the cause of Pro- 
testantism and truth, 

And may “ God defend the right.” 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
your very obedient servant, 

An Irisu PRorestant, 
Youghal, August 17th, 1836. 








